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A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


DREARY seems the task assigned me, 
Dull the play; 

I would fain leave both behind me, 
Steal away 

Where no hopes nor cares could find me 
Night or day. 


Where the pirate’s teak prow grapples 
With pure sand, 

Where Hesperidean apples 
Hem the strand, 

Where the silver sunlight dapples 
Lake and land. 


In some charm’d Saturnian island 
I would be; 

Watch, from glens of billowy highland, 
Creeks of sea; 

Crush the perfumes there a while, and 
Shake the tree, 


Round the brows of naked Summer, 
Noon and night, 

See soft Rest, the rarest comer, 
Winding bright 

Garlands that would well become her 
Blithe delight. 


See dusk eyes and warm brown faces 
And sleek limbs 

Peer from shadowy, leafy spaces, 
Whence there swims 

Praise to gods of unknown graces 
In strange hymns. 


Kat cool fruits of foreign flavor, 
Drink from shells 

Wine of mild, unharmful savor. 
Wine that smells 

Like a copse when June winds waver 
All its bells. 


Live as live full-feeding cattle; 
Purge mine ears 
From the echoing roar and rattle 
Of the years; 
Then return to wholesome battle 
With my peers. 
LONDON, ENG. 


>-----—- 


ON A COPY OF THEOCRITUS. 
(Venice, 1493.) 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





THEOCRITUS, we love thy song, 
Where thyme is sweet and meads are sunny: 
Where shepherd swains and maidens throng, 
And bees Hyblean hoard their honey. 


Since ancient Syracusan days 
It year by year has grown the sweeter: 
For year by year life’s opening ways 
Run more in prose and less in meter. 


And than this quarto, vellum-clad, 
You could not wish a rarer setting; 

Beholding, you must still be glad, 
If you behold without forgetting. 


Manutius was the Printer’s name— 
(A Publisher was then unheard of) 
A fellow of some worthy fame, 
If history we take the word of. 


Think when its pages first were cut, 
And eager eyes above them hovered: 

Our proudest dwelling was a hut— 
America was just discovered! 


Then Venice was indeed a queen, 

And taught the tawny Turk to fear her 
Now has she lost her royal mien, 

And yet we could not hold her dearer. 


Betwixt these covers there is bound 

A charm that needeth no completion; 
A golden atmosphere is found 
At once Sicilian and Venetiani. 


So, while our plausive song we raise 
And hail the bard whose name is famous, 
Let us for once divide the bays, 
And to the Printer cry: Laudamus! 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE GEESE. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 











1 HEAR the low wind wash the softening snow, 
The low tide loiter down the shore. The night, 
Full filled with April forecast, hath no light. 
The salt wave on the sedge flat pulses slow. 
Through the hid furrows lisp in murmurous flow 
The thaw’s shy ministers; and hark! the hight 
Of heaven grows weird and loud with unseen flight 
Of strong hosts prophesying as they go. 


High through the drenched and hollow night their wings 
Beat northward hard on Winter's trail. The sound 

Of their confused and hollow voices, borne 

Athwart the night to their long Arctic morn, 
Comes with a sanction and an awe profound: 

A boding of unknown, foreshadowed things. 

WINbsoR, N. 8. 
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BEAUTIES OF OUR ANTI-CHINESE LEGISLA- 
TION. 


BY 5. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 





WHILE very much may be said abstractly against the 
|. entire course of our Anti-Chinese legislation, it may be 
of some service to present a few facts illustrating the 
pass to which we have been brought as a professed Chris- 
tian nation by the legislation we have permitted to take 
place with very little earnest opposition. 

Here are four facts for the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and the American people to think about. 

ist. Two or three years ago a Chinese resident of New 
Haven, who had become a Christian and was an exem- 
plary member of one of the churches in that city, desir- 
ing to settie there permanently, wished to bring his wife 
and his littleson, seven years of age, to this country. A 
strong petition was prepared and signed by professors 
of Yale College, and by eminent ministers, lawyers, 
physicians and business men of that city, asking the 
Secretary of the Treasury to allow this man’s wife and 
son to join him in this country. In due course of time 
an answer was received from the Treasury Department 
to this effect: 

*“Tnasmuch as said persons were not in this country at 
thetime of the passage of the Exclusion Act, they cannot 
be allowed to enter it.” 

2d. A short time ago a vessel was wrecked on its way 
from the West Indies to New York, and passengers and 
crew were struggling in the deep on a life-raft when 
they were picked up by a passing vessel and carried into 
the harbor of New York. All of these unfortunate peo- 
ple landed without difficulty or question except one, who 
happened to be a Chinaman, and the laws of this coun- 
try forbade his entrance. The great Jehovah, in allow- 
ing him to be rescued from the ocean and brought to 
New York with the others, does not seem to have had apy 
regard to the laws of the United States, and the Custom 
House authorities were in great trouble. They tele- 
graphed to Washington, and, after much discussion, the 
Secretary of the Treasury decided as a matter of human- 
ity to violate the law and allow the unfortunate man to 
stay until some vessel going to the port for which he 
was bound would take him away. 

3d. A Chinese merchant, in San Francisco, who had 
been doing business in that city for over twenty years, 
whose sons, sixteen and fourteen years old, were born 
there, was taken ill and soon found that his sickness 
must have a fatal termination. He telegraphed to his 
wife and children, who were then at Victoria, British 
Columbia, where he had a branch store, to come to him 
immediately. They at once took passage and soon 
arrived in the hatbor of San Francisco. Again the 
Custom House authorities were in tribulation. They 
telegraphed to the Secretary of the Treasury, a humane 
man, who wished to give this family the privilege of 
being with their husband and father in his last hours; 
but the law was in his way. He called for a meeting of 
the Cabinet, and, after the President of the United 
States and his secretaries had spent anxious hours upon 





a guard from the Custom House to the dying man and 
remain until bis funeral should have taken place, when 
the guard should see that they returned by the first 
steamer to Victoria. 

4th. There is at this moment, in Dublin, Ireland, the 
wife of a noble Christian man, of Fuhchau, who gave 
$10,000 to the Anglo-Chinese college of that port. She 
has entertained at her home, with profuse hospitality, 
several bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
officials of the American Government with their wives, 
as well as all the missionaries and many of the mer 
chants of the community. Her husband desires that she 
may return home via the United States and have the 
pleasure of: seeing those who have sent the Gospel to 
her and mingling with her fellow church-members in 
thiscountry. But, as itis not at all likely that she can 
comply with the fifteen different requirements made in 
regard to persons other than laborers who may wish to 
come from China to America, it is very doubtful whether 
she can step foot upon this sacred soil, altho her foot 
would not occupy more than three inches on that soil. 
How do the readers of THE INDEPENDENT like these 
specimen instances of the results of our recent legisla- 
tion? How much longer do they, as Christian people, 
intend to submit to the dictation of the ** hoodlum ” ele- 
ment which imperiously demands still more stringent 
legislation against the subjects of a country with which 
we are at peace and which has always treated our over- 
tures in the most friendly manner ? ; 

We are disgracing ourselves before the civilized world 
by this iniquitous legislation. Surely, the time has 
come when the Christian people of the land should noti- 
fy their representatives in Congress that they will not 
tolerate a single additional act of oppressive legislation 
against these people; but, on the contrary, will demand 
the speedy repeal of the outrageous ‘‘ Scott Act,” of 
1888, passed in open and disgraceful violation of exist- 
ing treaties. 

Let all organized bodies of Christian people pour in 
their protests and make themselves heard at the bar of 
our national Senate. 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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THE ANCIENT CLIFF AND CAVE-DWELLERS. 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA, 





For a great number of years in the past travelers and 
explorers in the Southwestern portion of our country, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, have been aston- 
ished by curious buildings,perched high up in the precip- 
itous cliffs or buried in the deep caves and caverns of 
that district, whose builders and occupants have long 
since disappeared. These have been figured so often in 
prose and even in poetry, in pictures and in models by 
scientific investigating parties ,that a person must be very 
far behind the progress of the age, who has not read or 
heard in some way of the ancient cave and cliff-dwell- 
ings of our farSouthwest. The dwellers themselves, as 
Ihave said, had either disappeared by emigration or had 
become extinct on the very ground where their curious 
homes had been built; altho other evidences of them 
besides these homes were still to be seen in their singu- 
larly made pottery and household utensils and an occa- 
sional more or less perfect skeleton here and there. 

Still living in the land of the extinct cliff and cave- 
dweller were two radically different kinds of wild sav- 
ages; but nothing that could be learned from them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, seemed to furnish‘’a key as to what 
race these curious semi-aerial cliff-dwelling people could 
have belonged. There were many nomadic races, rep- 
resented by the Apache Indian as the best typical case, 
that never built any homes beyond those needed from 
day to day, or for a single season at the furthest, and 
that lived by the chase and plunder of other tribes more 
industrious in collecting the comforts of a home, how- 
ever rude, but probably far less combative as a whole. 
How many tribes of this warlike, nomadic character 
there have been in the past it is hard to judge, for they, 
of all others, would have left no signs of their presence 
behind them had they disappeared by extinction er emi- 
gration to other parts. Certain it is that none of the 
present nomadic wanderers of the far Southwest seem to 
know anything, either by legend or tradition, of the an- 
cient cave and cliff-dwellers, and look on them as having 
become extinct, or having disappeared long before their 
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Then there were the sedentary or permanent savages, 
represenited by the Pueblos, Zufii and similar Indians as 
the best typical cases, who built homes in large commu- 
nities, or pueblos in the local parlance of that country, 
who tilled the soil in a rude way, wove garments and 
blankets, and in many other ways were far ahead of the 
nomads in the scale of advancement. Evidently, if 
there is any connection between the past and present 
Indian of this locality or the extinct cliff and cave- 
dweller and those savages now living in their country, it 
must be found among the pueblo or sedentary Indians 
now occupying that district and not among the nomadic 
tribes now held by an iron hand to Government reserva- 
tions as a sort of punishment for past depredations, or at 
least to prevent further acts of barbarity and violence 
such as has unfortunately characterized their past his- 
tory. The one fact of ‘‘ home-building” would indicate 
this possibility of similarity if nothing else, altho in 
many other ways the pueblo, or town-building Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona, seem to be not unlike the old 
cliff-dwellers, even to put it in this sort of a negative ex- 
pression. 

That there are many theories pointing to or against 
this similarity is to be expected, for the subject is one 
that has just begun to be scientifically and systematically 
studied, and the prefatory chapter of nearly all scientific 
work in any branch is one of theory and conjecture un- 
til out of all the work and study something more sub- 
stantial is evolved. 

Says Prof. John T. Short in his work entitled ‘‘ The 
North Americans of Antiquity ”: 

** In the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, and in our Territo- 
ries of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and the State of Colo- 
rado, a class of remains are found, wholly unlike those of 
the . . . or mound-builders, tho in some instances they 
are associated with earth-works resen. bling those of the 
latter race. The style of architecture is unlike that of any 
other people on either continent, tho varying considerably 
in its individual examples, still present certain marked and 
general features which leave but little room for doubt 
that the peoples of the Pueblos and the Cliffs were the 
same.”’ 


The italics are our own, to draw attention to the com- 
parison under discussion. As already stated, these com- 
parisons of identity are numerous, both for and against 
the idea as to similarity, either in regard to time or race 
itself. One thing seems certain, and that is, there are near- 
ly as many ruined and abandoned pueblos as thre are 
cliff and cave-dwelling villages, so that if the present 
Pueblo Indians are descendants of the ancient Pueblo 
savages, and these were identical with the ancient cave 
and cliff-dwellers, then the descendents of these curious 
people are still among us; but evidently so far removed 
from them in time as to have lost all tradition regard- 
ing them as their ancestors. Says the same authority 
in this work, speaking of a peculiar pueblo ruin, that 
there was ‘‘ found in close proximity to one of the ruins 
an excavation in the cliff which had been inclosed with 
a front wall of well-laid stone and mortar, thus associat- 
ing one of the simplest of the cave-dwellings with one 
of the most extensive and perfect of the Pueblo build- 
ings; a fact of no little value in identifying the archi- 
tects of both as one and the same.” Whether Professor 
Short’s theory as to the identity of the architects is true 
or not, as he so forcibly asserts above from their proxim- 
ity, I might say right here that J found great numbers of 
the simple cave dwellings, so well described by him, 
when I was on my recent explorations last year in the 
land of the living cave and cliff-dwellers further south 
in old Mexico; but saw no corresponding ruins of great 
pueblos near by to confirm this theory as applied to the 
present dwellers in these curious abodes of pueblos, cliffs 
and caves. 

Their homes and habitations, their codes and customs, 
are and were certainly one of the most interesting fea- 
tures connected with the discovery of this continent, 
and it seems unlucky as well as unfortunate that the 
chances for rescuing them from almost utter oblivion 
appears so very small indeed. As one writer on the 
subject says, in an account of their habitations: 
‘*The descriptions of them seem more suitable to 
form parts of the most romantic works of fiction than of 
sober and scientific memoirs from the pens of Govern- 
ment explorers.” In fact, it might be added that so in- 
teresting are these very curious cliff ruins to the world 
at large that quite as many, if not more, tourists and 
travelers seek to view them, when not too far off the es- 
tablished lines of travel, as scientists engaged in more 
sober investigations of their wonders. I know that the 
Santa Fé railway system, cutting through the very cen- 
ter of this land of marvels, does not consider them the 
least attraction they have in inducing travelers to follow 
their line when bound to the Pacific Coast. I certainly 
know of no archeological problen that has been given 
such wide publicity by printers’ ink, and therefore show- 
ing its popular interest, as this one regarding the ancient 
cave and cliff-dwellings, and so strangely revived by the 
finding of living people of quite similar habitations, and 
possibly habits, in the almost unknown region to the 
south, bordering on the very land where the ancient 
peoples once dwelt. I think if Professor Short’s reason- 
ing of identity on account of proximity holds good, that 
these living cave and cliff-dwellers are more likely to be 


‘| selves between the cliff-dwellers and this most neces- 


Pueblo Indians, as he holds in his statements, given 
above. 

One of the favorite theories regarding the habitations 
of the ancient cliff-dwellers of our Southwestern coun- 
try is that they have been so constructed as a means of 
defense against a more aggressive and warlike people. 
Some of those writers who identify them with the an- 
cient Pueblos say in fact that the cliff-dwellings were 
merely outlying fortifications or places of refuge for 
the pueblo dwellings, while others assert that the 
Pueblos changed their mode of life from a town-abiding 
to a cliff-dwelling people as their savage neighbors, 
whoever they were, came down upon them from the ad- 
jacent countries and settled permanently in their land. I 
am not much inclined to feel so very enthusiastic in be- 
half of this oft-repeated theory of defense simply be- 
cause the buildings are in such comparatively inaccessi- 
ble crags and cliffs and because they are of such astrong 
character with their thick walls of stone and mortar, I 
am much more ready to believe that these are rather 
coincidences of the surroundings than the main object 
aimed at by these primitive people. Weare too much 
inclined to argue from our own narrow standpoint in 
arriving at the intentions and objects of savages, and 
whenever we see them ensconced in habitations that 
would be uncomfortable to us we are too quick to reach 
the conclusion that they are, or were, uncomfortable 
for these people also, and at once cast around for a rea- 
son why they should have been compelled to seek so un- 
desirable quarters, when the trne explanation would 
probably have been that these houses were in reality 
very comfortable from their peculiar standpoint, and 
our own equally undesirable and unsuited to 
their mode of savage life and surroundings. 
I have heard it argued so often that the Eskimos were 
held to the Arctic by some force or compulsion, simply 
for the reason that that zone is so distasteful to our 
ideas of comfort, and therefore no one would live there 
except under such conditions, when I knew that they 
were no more held to the rim of the great frozen sea 
by savages further south than the musk-oxen were 
forced there by the buffalo, the polar-bear by the griz- 
zly or the reindeer by our moose or elk, but inhabited 
it for the same reason that the Arctic animals did, be- 
cause it was suited to their peculiar ideas of comfort 
and enjoyment; and I will repeat that I have heard this 
theory so often that I am loth to entertain the same 
idea of compulsion when it is hastily brought in to ex- 
plain some feature of any little-known people that can 
be more readily explained on that theory than by any 
other. The fact of the matter is that the greater ma- 
jority of these cliff-dwellings are remote enough from 
water to allow an aggressive enemy to interpose them- 


sary fluid, which would make their buildings veritable 
traps and the very worst form of defense instead of the 
best. So tenacious, however, are the ‘‘ defense” theo- 
rists that they often argue that the ancient streams 
probably flowed near the fronts of these buildings when 
they were occupied; for even Nature will get twisted 
around and changed rather than give up their favorite 
idea when she does not agree with them. One fact lent 
color to this theory of the ancient water-ways. Many 
of the cliff-dwellings were perched high up in such pre- 
cipitous bluffs and cafions that they were wholly inac- 
cessible without the aid of ladders, so it was argued 
that the ancient streams must bave been higher to allow 
these former people to reach their homes, as no remains 
of ladders or notches cut in the steep wall of rock were 
found to show that they had employed such aid. Now 
my rude researches in the northern part of Old Mexico, 
while among the cliff-dwellings of the living inhabitants 
of those curious abodes, throws a little light on this sub- 
ject of reaching such dwellings that are now apparently 
inaccessible. I found many such abodes still inhabited 
where the precipitous inclines were surmounted by 
notched sticks (small logs with notches or steps cut in 
their sides every twenty inches to two feet) leading from 
one crag to the crest of another, and occasionally these 
dwellings were so high in the cliffs that a half-dozen 
logs or so would be needed to overcome all the worst 
places. Now in the deserted cliff-dwellings of the South- 
west these frail ladders of logs have no doubt rotted 
away and completely disappeared, leaving the theory of 
high water in the ancient streams as the most tenable 
one to hold. Take it all in all I think the “defense” 
theory has been overdrawn, and while probably 
true in many cases it was not always the main 
motive sought by these people. 

I have said that no tradition nor legend is known to 
the present people of our Southwest by which any clue 
regarding the ancient cliff-dwellers of the same regions 
could be obtained; but I will have to qualify this state- 
ment slightly. Mr. Ingersoll, who was with the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey in this coun- 
try in September, 1874, writes that he obtained through 
an interpreter the following story or traditional sketch 
from one of the old men in a half-ruined pueblo in south- 
western Utah: 

“About a thousand years ago they were visited by sav- 
age strangers from the North, whom they treated hospit- 
ably. Soon these visits became more frequent and annoy- 
ing. Then their troublesome neighbors—ancestors of the 





massacre them and devastate their farms; so, to save their 

lives at least, they built houses high upon the cliffs where 

they could store food and hide away until the raiders left, 

But one summer the invaders did not go back to their 

mountains as the people expected, but brought their fami- 

lies with them and settled down. So, driven from their 

homes and lands, starving in their little niches on the high 

cliffs, they could only steal away during the night, and 

wander across the cheerless uplands. . At one point 

the Cristone (in McElmo Cafion near the boundary of 

Colorado and Utah) they halted and probably found friends, 

for the rocks and caves of this region are full of the nests 

of these human wrens and swallows. Here they collected, 

erected stone fortifications and watch-towers, dug reser- 

voirs in the rocks to hold a supply of water, which in al] 

cases is precarious in this latitude, and once more stood at 

bay. Their foes came, and for one long month fought and 

were beaten back, and returned day after day to the attack 

as merciless and inevitable as the tide. Meanwhile, the 

families of the defenders were evacuating and moving 

south, and bravely did their protectors shield them til] 

they were all safely a hundred miles away. The besiegers 

were beaten back and went away. But the narrator tells 

us that the hollows of the rocks were filled to the brim with 

the mingled blood of conquerors and conquered, and red 

veins of it ran down into the cafion. It was such a victory 
as they could not afford to gain again, and they were glad 

when the long fight was over to follow their wives and little 
ones to the south. There, in the deserts of Arizona, on 
well-nigh unapproachable isolated bluffs, they built new 
towns, and their few descendants, the Moquis, live in them 
to this day, preserving more carefully and purely the his- 
tory and veneration of their forefathers than their skill or 
wisdom.” 

All of the scientific explorers of this country find it 
difficult to determine whether the Pueblos, Cliff-dwell- 
ers, etc., were ever in any way related to the Aztecs, 
or any Nahua people whatever. All seem to agree 
that there is no architectural or traditional evidence 
that they were. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, of one of the Government surveys 
of that region, found mound-works somewhat similar to 
those we associate with the so-called ‘‘ mound-builders” 
of the Mississippi Valley, connected or intermingled 
with the work of the cliff-dwellers on the upper San 
Juan River of Colorado. Many other instances could be 
given to show combinations of mound and pueblo fea- 
tures of architecture existing in parts of our Southwest- 
ern country. There have also been found specimens of 
pottery and other articles, which seem to identify the 
builders of these mounds as being the same as those liv- 
ing in the cliffs, and even the pueblo builders farther 
south. In fact, scientists have given reasons for believ- 
ing that the language of the Aztecs, or Nahua tongue, is 
identical with that of the mound-builders. 

From the very time that Coronado, the first Spanish ex- 
plorer, came among them in the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the present, these deserted cliff-buildings have 
been a never-failing source of interesting research and in- 
vestigation. Only last year a number of Colorado gentle- 
men spent a winter in thoroughly ransacking the caves 
and cliffs in the southwestern part of that State, and their 
findings have been so curious and interesting that they 
have been given wide publicity by the more substantial 
journals of the country. They got into a region where 
an ‘‘ entire cafion for nearly a hundred miles,” says Mr. 
Wilmarth, the chronicler, ‘‘and the innumerable side 
cafions leading into it, are honeycombed with the abodes 
of the Cliff-dwellers.” Every cave and hollow in the 
rocks, located where the walls are sufficiently steep, has 
been utilized to build houses capable of holding from a 
single family to several hundred people. In the case of 
the majority of the better buildings, they could only be 
reached by the intrepid explorers by letting themselves 
down to the entrances by ropes from the tops of the cliffs, 
or by tying poles together and climbing from the bottom. 
My limited space forbids my giving one-tenth of the in- 
teresting matter they collected and described; but suffice 
it to say, like all explorations in that country, it was well 
rewarded in throwing light on the homes of these an- 
cient and semi-aerial people of the cliffs and crags. 

If my rather rambling article has made somewhat 
clearer to my readers the curious cliff and cave-dwellings 
of our far Southwest, 1 will feel well repaid, and believe 
I have laid a good foundation for a better understanding 
of the land of the living cliff and cave-dwellers of old 
Mexico, to which I shail devote a second article. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED TEACHER. 


BY SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











IT was in March, 1873, that I set out to find a uni- 
versity in Germany, where I might pursue-a course of 
study. I had spent some months in Bonn, and had 
learned that Professor Schaff was to visit that piace, 
and had asked to see me. I rejoiced at the prospect of 
being able to ask one who had written on German Uni- 
versities where it would be best for me to study. My 
Scotch-Irish pastor, Dr. Graham, of’ Bonn, did not give 
Professor Schaff the opportunity to answer my question 
about the German universities. It was, therefore, with 
unspeakable regret that I saw Dr. Schaff depart, without 
being able to secure from him the information which 1 
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1 was driven, therefore, to make a tour of inspection 
among the leading German universities. I went first to 
Berlin, where I saw none of the professors, and where 
everything in the stormy Weather seemed cold and for- 
pidding. At Halle I had an interview with Professor 
Tholuck, who was bright in conversation, but had be- 
come so enfeebled that in attempting to lecture he con- 
tinually lost his place and the thread of the discourse. 

On going to Leipzig I found exceptionally beautiful 
weather in March, the city seemed more home-like than 
any I had visited; and when Professor Delitzsch asked 
me in his broken English whether I was “ willing” to 
study (wollen sie) at the University of Leipzig, my 
heart had already answered yes. 

I found him a delightful friend through all the five 
years of my residence in Leipzig; indeed, he was a con- 
stant inspiration. From the time that he asked me 
whether I was ‘“‘ willing” to study in Leipzig until the 
time that he asked me whether I would not prepare my- 
self for a professorship I felt drawn to his department. 

His charge to me as we were discussing my life-work 
was characteristic of his own energy of character. 
“Remember,” he said, ‘‘ if you make the attempt, the 
words of Scripture: ‘‘ The kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and men of violence take it by force.” From 
this time on he was a helper and counselor in my stud- 
ies, and when he became dissatisfied with the instruction 
that I was receiving he offered me his own private ser- 
vices, which I enjoyed for four years. I shall never for- 
get his plain study on the third floor and the high desk 
at which he was accustomed to stand when reading or 
writing. lam ashamed to confess, that at the end of 
two hours of standing I felt a weariness which he did 
not manifest. 

He was most economical in his use of time; and 
while he was very approachable and always ready to re- 
ceive a student he once made this remark to me, after 
somebody had made rather a long ceremonious call: ‘1 
never care to see any one unless I can get some good or 
do some good.” He always tried to exemplify this prin- 
ciple, and understood perhaps better than most how to 
profit by the investigations of his students and by inter- 
views with strangers. He had a genius for receiving 
suggestions and for transmuting the common ore of 
thought into the richest gold. It was his custom to have 
his students and the younger scholars, who came under 
his irifluence, investigate those questions for which he 
had no time. 

While he was a model of industry, in the later years, 
at least, he took good care of his health. He made it a 
point to take anap, or at least to close his 2yes, for a 
few minutes after dinner. He often went out to take a 
cup of coffee in one of the cafés or gardens. On these 
occasions he would take some favored student; or per- 
haps some proof for correction, of which he almost al- 
ways had some sheets in his pocket. Such occasions 
when enjoyed by his students were never to be forgot- 
ten, 

In accordance with what has been intimated regard- 
ing his temper of mind with reference to receiving, as 
well as giving, he made it a point to draw in knowledge 
from all quarters, to make and keep the acquaintance 
of those who in any way could add to his information. 
He was on intimate terms with the famous Arabic 
scholar, Professor Fleischer, from whom he received 
many valuable suggestions, and often called on the 
eminent Rabbinical scholar, Dr. Biesenthal. 

It was my privilege, together with Professor Gregory, 
now of the University of Leipzig, to be present at a 
scene which neither of us will ever forget. Altho Dr. 
Biesenthal had written much of value in theological 
literature, he had never received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. On his eightieth birthday, Professor 
Delitzsch, Dr. Gregory and myself took him the diploma 
of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Giessen. 
Professor Delitzsch then read a beautiful address in 
which he recognized the value of Dr. Biesenthal’s ac- 
quaintance. 

All who know him best must not only concede that he 
was a profound scholar, but also a man of wonderful 
genius. While some of his interpretations were fanci- 
ful, he was one of the few who knew howto sympathize 
with the ancient prophets and psalmists of Israel, and 
hence how to render their thoughts into modern lan- 
guage. 

He suffered much from radical critics who did not 
know how anxious he was to present no views which he 
thought would be detrimental to the Church of Christ. 
There was at times in his mind a struggle, which came 
from the conviction that certain critical views were true, 
and from his fear that the frank expression of these 
views might be a stumbling-block in the way of some 
foreign missionary or some of hisformer pupils. While 
he had a mind which was hospitable for all phases of 
truth, he was cautious and considerate in its expression 
from principle. He sometimes made a remark like this: 
‘Another concession made for the sake of the truth.” 
In his later years, while he was an earnest advocate of 
evangelical theology, his critical views, as is well known, 
were much modified by the investigations of the modern 
school. 

He was a man of devotional spirit and of devout piety. 
The cause of evangelical religion lay very near his heart. 

His love for [sra>l was hardly exceeded by that of the 


Apostle Paul, and he devoted about fifty years to the 
preparation and perfection of the New Testament in 
Hebrew, reckoning from the time when the purpose of 
preparing such a translation first entered his mind. 
While he wasa strict adherent of the Lutheran Church, 
he firmly believed that ‘‘ if amy man is in Christ he isa 
new creature.” I heard him remark, one morning, after 
listening to the discourse of one of the younger pro- 
fessors at the University Church: ‘‘ That man does not 
know anything about true religion. He has never been 
converted.” 

Thus a prince and a father in Israel has left us, and we 
must wait long before we see any one worthy to take his 
place. 
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A PLEA FOR THE RICH. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Ir I were a rich man I probably should not write this 
paper: for one naturally dislikes to argue one’s own 
case in public; besides there is no one, I should say, 
more at a disadvantage in self-defense before the world 
than the man who is known to possess great wealth. 
Moreover,in this day of socialistic and communistic fads, 
when a thin and absurd little romance can start into life 
a political party whose avowed purpose is to do away 
with one’s exclusive right to what one can earn or in- 
herit, it is probably high time for the poor man, who 
lives with the hope of one day feeling that he has suc- 
cessfully barred his door against wolves, to speak in no 
uncertain voice against the spread of wealth-hating doc- 
trines. 

Frankly I should like to be rich. I have no fears that 
an ample competency of gold would make Heaven any 
farther from me or Hell any nearer. Still more frankly, 
if I were possessed of wealth and greatly wished to keep 
it Ishould mortally fear to offer it to one of these na- 
tionalists or communists or pleaders for poverty. And, 
to go to the limit of frankness, if any very, very rich 
man imagines that I would not share his wealth with 
him, if he were to volunteer the offer of it, he is mis- 
taken. Itis his, wholly, rightfully, unquestionably his 
to give and mine to take should he offer to divide it with 
me. 

No rich man has ever done this; but I am neither com- 
munist nor nationalist because he has not. He has as 
much right to ask for part of my pittance of worldly 
goods as I to ask for a division of his abundant stores. 
The doctrine of mine and thine is the corner-stone of the 
social fabric. ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire” is a 
truth that fills the whole area of life; its broadest sig- 
nification rivets a man’s gains to his person and makes 
them as inviolable as his blood. Mr. Astor or Mr. Gould 
has as perfect a right to his millions as have I to the 
stipend paid me for writing this article. If I could com- 
mand treble the wages I now receive I should hasten to 
formulate the command in no uncertain language; but 
Ido not think that Mr. Bellamy should be forced to share 
his ‘‘Looking Backward” windfall money withme. He 
is entitled to every dollar he can make out of his clever 
romance, and I heartily wish that we had international 
copy-right to aid him. The book should be his exclu- 
sive property over the whole civilized world, and no na- 
tionalistic scheme should intervene to dole out his lucky 
earnings among the rest of us who were not bright 
enough to engender a fad. 

Ministers of the Gospel are much given to pronounc- 
ing tremendous sentences upon the rich; but who ever 
knew of one that refused a hundred thousand dollar 
check offered by Croesus to build a church? It is éasier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to go to Heaven; but a rich man’s money is very 
handy when a new organ is needed, or when the minis- 
ter's salary is to be paid. It seems to me that it is rank 
ingratitude for a church to beg for and accept the gold 
of a fortunate man and then coolly inform him that his 
chances for eternal joy aredeplorably slender. Besides I 
cannot reconcile two familiar strains that we hear from 
the Sunday pulpit. One of them assaults the rich man 
as follows: ‘‘God has been good to you; he has heaped 
your hands full of blessings; he has poured gold bounti- 
fally at your feet; now give, give, give to the Lord.” 
The other rings with denunciations: ‘‘ Wealth is but 
dross; gold is the root of all evil; it is the poor that God 
has chosen; the weight of a heavy purse drags a man 
down to Hell.” 

When I look about me and see how safely and swiftly 
the rich man’s steamships bear the missionaries over the 
sea tothe heathen; how the rich man’s railways trans- 
portthe servants of the Lord from city to city, from 
village to village, and from church tochurch with amaz- 
ing velocity and promptness; how all over the world 
the churches, schools and colleges, built by the rich, are 
doing their resistless work; how hospitals and homes 
and countless charities flourish, fertilized and vitalized 
by the gold of wealthy men and women; and how all 
the labor that is permanent and remunerative is paid 
for by the liberal hands of those who have much to pay 
with, I wonder if indeed the golden gates of Heaven 
itself have not been built by subscription. 

I have seen a great many very rich men, have con- 





yersed with them, have had business relations with 


them; but, altho I am a trifle given to close observation, 
I have neyer discovered that they were worse than the 
average poor man. The man is the man, with money 
or without it. Poverty cannot save a soul, riches can- 
not damn a good man; and it seems to me that all the 
agitators, in the Church and out of it, who make the rich 
a butt for their splenetic shafts,would do well to consider 
what would become of them were the money that flows 
from swelling purses into the financial veins of their in- 
stitutions suddenly withdrawn. And furthermore, let 
the advocate of any form of communism be quite sure 
of his own conscience. Let him ask himself: Do I de- 
sire wealth? Wouid I refuse to inherit a million or two? 
Am I quite the person to assume to speak for all the 
world? | 

Let it not be understood that I would appeal to the 
argumentum ad hominem, tho in fact this whole crusade 
against the rich is repulsively personal and as degrad- 
ing to the public morals as the lowest form of anarchy. 
What I would do, if I could, would be to purge the pul- 
pit, the rostrum and the press of the sin and the shame 
of pandering to the lowest sort of envy, jealousy and 
prejudice harbored by the unsuccessful and soured side 
of society against the successful and happy side of it. 
Most of our wealth is the reward of courage, energy, 
perseverance and honorable economy, either of its pres- 
ent owners or of their ancestors. Life is a glorious 
race up a mountain path, and it is honorably won gold 
that makes the highest peaks shine so splendidly The 
prospect of wealth is an enormous stimulus to the 
young mind; take it away and the whole world will 
fall stale and torpid. Envy and jealousy toward those 
who have won the prize are unworthy of enlightened 
minds. 

What do we say to our children when we send them to 
school? Do we tell them to study bard and diligently, 
in order that they may know how to be dreadfully poor 
and go to Heaven? Do we beg of them to pore over 
tomes of wisdom that will teach them how to avoid 
making money and becoming rich and going to Hell? 
It would, indeed, be a strange father who should say to 
his son: ‘‘ Whatever you do, my boy, never make any 
money; for gold is the root of allevil. Do not try to 
get wealth, for it isas hard for a rich man to get God’s 
blessing as for a camel to go through the eye of a needle; 
but, my boy, you must be a preacher or a teacher, you 
must beg the rich for money to build God’s temples, for 
gold to found colleges, for funds to send away mission- 
aries and to institute charities.” 

Let us be honest and fair. The rich man is as good as 
the poor men. He is not a demon, nor is he outlawed 
of God. Heis not to blame for my poverty. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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SOME LONDON GRAVES OF POETS. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





SPENSER and Ben Jonson, as everybody knows, are 
buried in Westminster Abbey, both having died, poor 
and depressed, in its immediate vicinity. But, tho Jon- 
son’s oust and epitaph represent him in Poets’ Corner, 
near the monument of Spenser, ‘‘ whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works which he left 
behind him,” he himself is far away, in the north aisle 
of the nave among the scientists. There yet stands the 
sturdy, red-haired skeleton, in the ‘‘ eighteen inches of 
square ground” which he asked from Charles the First. 
Above him is a diamond-shaped stone with the famous 
inscription, ‘‘ O rare Ben Johnson !” but this stone dates 
but from 1821, the year when the little square slab which 
had originally covered him was set, for safer keeping, 
low in the adjoining wall. On the first, as on the second 
memorial, great Ben’s name is spelled with its obsolete 
letter h. They often escape notice, from their smallness 
and out-of-the-wayness. The sculptor Banks, Sir Robert 
Wilson and John Hunter, the surgeon, are the poet’s 
neighbors in the dim and still by-way of the Abbey; such 
a serious company that one always feels tempted to 
salute the immortal little apostrophe graven among 
them with Herrick’s bright rouse of a verse: 

* My Ben,§ 
Or come again, 
Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great overplus !” 
or with some iteration of his own glorious nonsense 
from the comedies. 

Chaucer’s beautiful canopied tomb of gray marble has 
had its wall-arcade cut away to make room for com- 
memorations of divers gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. 
Cowley, would have been very sorry to do his good 
father any such injustice. Phillips, the ‘‘ Cyder” man, 
neatly embowered in a stone wreath of apple and laurel, 
abuts upon the right; and over the altar-like recess in 
the center, where once Chaucer's portrait was, some- 
body’s odious three sisters have wedged in a superfluous 
reminder of him. To the left is one of the gentlest and 
most honorable names in English literature, “‘Anglorum 
Pindarus,* Flaceus, Maro, delicie, decus, desiderium, 
aevi sui,” as Sprat would have it, in his love and classic 
enthusiasm. But he, too, crowds Chaucer, this ‘‘ vir 
incomparabilis,” thanks to George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who paid for the monument and set it where he 





pleased, Ona great slab in the near pavement, almost 
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directly in front of Longfellow’s bust, is the clear white 
lettering (only painted alas! and not cut): ‘‘ Abraham, 
Couleius, H.(ic) S.(itus) E.(st) 1667.” Dryden lies close 
by, as does Francis Beaumont; but a duke, again, has 
looked after Wryden’s appearances, and he has a monu- 
ment, an epitaph, and a bust, in front of St. Benedict’s 
chapel, since 1720. Drayton, the southernmost of this 
illustrious file, is blazoned in simplest English, that he 
has now “exchanged his laurel for a crown of glory”; 
and over Francis Quarles’s inestimably beautiful lines, 
“ Do, pious marble, let thy readers know,” 

is the quaint bust upon which Goldsmith looked, with 
the confession, abashed but humorous, that he had 
never heard cf the author of the finest war ballad writ- 
ten! for even Drayton’s lovers can forgive Goldsmith’s 
short life and ignorance of the Polyolbion. 

Poets’ Corner, solemn and farcical, an intertwining of 
many proprieties, and more mistakes, holds, also, Shad- 
well, Mason, quicksilver Prior, and kind Gay, ‘‘ placed 
leisurely and large,” unto eternity. Such a sight sug- 
gests to everybody that 

“—it has become almost an honor 
Not to be crowned.” 

Perhaps it was this which set Mr. William Winter, in 
his charming, inaccurate ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England,” and 
Augustus Hare, in the never-sufficiently-to-be-com- 
mended ‘‘Walks in London,” to summing up the immor- 
tals who are absent, in bone or in stone, from the national 
Valhalla. What a list! but gathered only to mal-e us 
sigh over the insufficieney of human judgments and 
the absence of a standard among those willing to adore. 

It must have been a comfort to William Hazlitt, at 
least, that Congreve is lodged under the high-built, old 
Abbot’s Pew in the south aisle of the Abbey’s nave, 
where his wiggy medallion portrait points yet to Little 
Poets’ Corner, inhabited by effigies of Wordsworth, 
Kingsley and Keble, where nobody goes; and to the 
right of the great west door, which nobody not a Royal 
Highness enters; to whose most valuable memory, you 
must know, this monument is “Sett up by Henrietta, 
Dutchess of Marlborough, as a mark how dearly she re- 
members the happiness and Honour she enjoyed in his 
sincere friendship.” Affection does wonders; but not in 
orthography. 

St. Paul’s is mother to no poet yet; but she is step- 
mother to two, very differing, and very dear; for the 
ashes of Dr. John Donne and of Sir Philip Sidney lie 
somewhere under Wren’s foundation-stones in the area 
of the old cathedral. ‘rhe precious relic of Donne’s own 
odd, living choice is preserved in the railed-in ambula- 
tory; a bit of antiquity which any one can see who thinks 
of it, to the tune of a sixpence. This famous marble 
effigy, ghostly enough in its way,is of most delicate 
workmanship, and there is not a scar upon it from the 
tongue of the Great Fire. It stands inwrapped, white 
and calm, with closed eyes, facing the stalls where, twice 
every day, the singing-boys gather, as if thinking of 
**that holy room” in his dying song, 

“ Where, with the choir of saints forevermore, 
[shall be made Thy music.” 

Sidney’s holy dust is unrecorded by the nation whose 
highest type he still is. There is not a visible memento 
of him in all London! Perhaps he soon shall pass into a 
myth, which, as Lacordaire once said, is “‘ a fact trans- 
figured by an idea,” and so win a light and a. station 
which truly become him. Following Sidney, Lovelace 
has forsaken his noble Muse, and the seventeenth cen- 
tury world which allowed him every grace and gift 
under Heaven, to sleep, lacking any testimony of his 
worth, in St. Bride’s, Otway; a darker and higher name, 
is laid under shadow of St. Clement Danes, in the con- 
verging roar of the Strand, in a grave unremembered, 
not feeling, let us hope, another hunger than that of 
which he died. What was Chatterton is nowhere, un- 
less in the four winds which beat about the desecrated 
ground of Farringdon Market. George Wither, as white 
a soul as ever lived, has a quiet London cradle in the 
Savoy Chapel, near a fair old window, a wall and a door, 
none of which have borne his epitaph any time these 
two hundred years. . 

Across the greensward (itself a wide sepulcher) from 
the Abbey in St. Margaret’s, one of the shapeliest of Eng- 
lish churches, we may salute the shade of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and read, as we enter, from the brass in a dark 
nook behind the door, how “‘ within ye chancel of this 
church was interred the body of the great St Walter 
Raleigh, Kt, on the Day he was Beheaded in Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, OctT 29th Ano Dom. 1618”; and find 
underneath a curious plea to take to heart: 

* Reader! 
Should you reflect on his errors, 
Remember his many virtues, 
And that he wasa mortal.” 

The last line has been rubbed, as if with a view to 
effacing it. At the end of the nave, west from the vault 
where that illustrious body lies without its head, is the 
American window, daily pointed out by the verger to 
Americans who knew of itas soon as he did; the fine 
stained glass, commemorating the New World’s debt to 
the most adventurous man of his time, with a quatrain, 
which means very little, inscribed at the base from the 
pen of Mr. Lowell. 

“On poets’ tombs see Benson’s titles writ |” 





says Pope, sharp as the final eye of seeing Argus. There 
is much about us and our lineage in this verse of our 
cherishable master minstrel, and a sort of counter-allu- 
sion only, very neat, no doubt, to Sir Walter. The cen- 
tral spaces hold rich-colored figures of his sailor half- 
brother, of his beloved friend Spenser, of the slippery 
old virgin Majesty whom he served so gallantly, of the 
young Prince who cheered his latest captivity, and who 
seems to have been a real loss to England’s throne, and 
of his handsome, haughty, shrewd, super-intelligent 
self. Let it be the pride of poets that Raleigh the doer 
wasone of them, and that nobody has ever matched the 
wild sweetness, the élan, of his headlong satires and 
songs. 

Old Chapman, Homer’s Chapman, Keats’s Chapman, 
has a monument south of the placid churchyard of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, which was erected by our old friend, 
Inigo Jones, whom one has a momentary difficulty to 
identify here with Ignatius Jones, Architecturus Regi! 
The Latin quotation below is wholly undecipherable; 
but the date is not, and it isa suspicious date; for the 
exit of Georgius Chapman, Poeta, is affixed to the year 
1620; whereas the good translator did not translate him- 
self until 1634, leaving all his beautiful billowy old lines 
to make a flood-tide here below in every scholar’s brain. 

Within the same church, not now of enthralling in- 
terest, there in the heart of the noisy and dingy neigh- 
borhood ‘‘ the garden-loving poet” could scarcely have 
foreseen, rests Andrew Marvell; just where, it would be 
hard to say. His tablet was put up by his grand-nephew, 
Robert Nettleton, in the year 1764. Itis high on the 
wallof the north aisle, lettered in tarnished gilt on black, 
and absolutely baffling to the eye, even on asunny day, 
save with the aid of chair and candle. It possibly re- 
placed an older inscription, for Marvell died, not with- 
out honors, as long as a century before, andit now re- 
cords, under great difficulties, ‘‘a man so endowed... 
with steadinessin the waysofvirtue . . . beloved by 
good men imitated, alas! by few” 
who had “ peculiar grace, wit and learning . 
scarce fully paralleled by any.” We are reminded, too, 
that he served Kingston-upon-Hull in Parliament for 
twenty years, and was a strenuous asserter of the Con- 
stitution, laws and liberties of England. That he wasa 
true fighter, and a true poet, of whom not even a grand- 
nephew can say anything too flattering. 

Strange stories were once rife as to the disturbance of 
Milton’s remains in St. Giles Cripplegate. It is a peace- 
ful enough church now, and washed clean of vandal 
footsteps, being repaved nine years ago, and “further 
beautified,” into very commonplace modernity. The 
exterior, with its noble tower, is full of rugged incon- 
sistent beauties; and in the- great green yard, divided by 
a footpath from one busy street to another, is a frag- 
ment of London's city wall, of Edward IV’s time, all 
its flints glittering in the sun; the sun! the visitor that 
comes seldom and makes an unfailing sensation, even 
there, when he comes. At the left, as you near the 
ugly little chancel of St. Giles’, there is a lettered square 
in the tiled floor, which bears witness that ‘‘ near this 
spot was buried John Milton, author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
born in 1684, died in 1674.” At the other and western 
end is the monument, Samuel Whittread posuit, 1793; 
and over it still the canopy and columns quite need- 
lessly added. The bust, by Bacon, is admirable, and 
greatly ridged over the eyes. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood are some houses built prior to the fire of 
1666; the whole region is steeped in memories, and 
particularly in memories of the sublime poet him- 
self. The church walls are crowded with interest- 
ing reminders of Fox, Frobisher, and the kindred of 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, whose young poacher 
has made him collaterally noticeable forever. It is a 
still isle in stormy London; and over and through it, 
night and day, sounds the old chime which must be dear 
to the ashes of the two Miltons who loved music. 

It will not be an unexpected announcement that Pope 
sleeps yet at Twickenham, Gray at Stoke Pogis, Thomson 
at Richmond, anno Domini, 1889. When we were last 
at Twickenham church(it is a grievous thing to say ‘‘we” 
in such company !) there was a christening in progress 
not far from Pope’s sophisticated and weary head; and 
again, while we stood a month before, in the lovely 
country graveyard which Gray has hallowed, and where 
he slumbers tenderly, ‘‘ his neck on the lap of his 
mother,” there was a village funeral; the old homely 
pageant of life and death circling about the font and the 
yew-trees, independent of any bystander or any com- 
ment, even Pope’s scorn, even Gray’ssigh. At Twicken- 
ham, the odd little waterside town, its chief citizen has 
his portrait and his tingling epitaph, asis his due, placed 
in the north gallery of the parish church by William, 
Bishop of Gloucester, his liegeman; whence one may 
look down into the upper nave, where “ the divine little 
whippersnapper ” sleeps sound, close to a pew entrance, 
and under church-going feet. Has any one forgotten 
the valedictory ? 

** Heroes and Kings! your distance keep: 
In peace let one poor poet sleep 
Who never flattered folks like you. 
Let Horace blush! and Virgil too.” 

Save fora small inscription affixed to the outer east 
wall of the church at Stoke Pogis, and adjacent to the 
plain tomb which he built to his mother’s memory, Gray 








has no monument to jar upon the exquisite fragrance 
and tranquillity of a still idyllic spot. But the moment 
you return to the bowery road, you behold a colossus 
adorning the next field, and cumbering the fertile earth 
in the name of the most modest and sensitive of poets, 

Poor Thomson, who was lazy, has fallen a victim to 
the laziness of others. In 1748, he was laid ina green 
bed, where every loiterer on the Thames could call on his 
commended spirit to ‘‘ rest,” as Collins wished, and 
where he had a roof of tree and cloud, 

* Forever flushing round a summer sky.” 

But the old church was taken down; and the new one 
gathered him and Edmund Kean, among others, into its 
unrebuked maw. The great actor, as saith tradition ip 
the person of the present venerable pew-opener, reposes 
as best he may under a cupboard full of coal and wood, 
and an ignoble stairway. Thomson is stretched un-: 
easily under somebody’s very obscure Sunday seat, while 
a shabby, but affectionate mention of him by Earl Bu- 
chan, grieves high on a wall twenty feet away. No 
‘‘dashing oar” now to intone his requiem from the 
river; and no leaf or blossom of any seasons to shower 
down a good-morrow on his grave. Richmond itself, 
despite its storied hill, is growing to be, below, a very 
sordid little town; which is an upshot of ‘‘my Shakes- 
peare’s curse on clown and knave” for disturbing a 
singer of his race. 

Goldsmith is quite alone, of the poets, in the raised 
terrace of the Temple graveyard. His sarcophagus-like 
memorial is as near,as can be guessed at, to the spot 
where he is buried. It bears only the legend: ** Oliver 
Goldsmith lies here,” and the dates; it is a thing every- 
body new to London stumbles on, non sine lacrymis. 
But this dear ghost should be happy; for the Temple is 
Paradise. 

The day-dreams of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ended in 
Highgate, in the gloomy crypt of the Grammar School, 
where he keeps lonely audience for his worshipers; 
his wife, his daughter, his nephew, who was his son-in- 
law, and a younger kinsman, around him. Like Gold- 
smith, he is within hailing distance of the house where- 
in he died. He seems to have been laid in the green 
chambers of the old chapel, torn down the year after, the 
ruin leaving it then a place of sod and sun and wild 
wind, where his own epitaph: ‘Stop, Christian passer- 
by,” with its melancholy touches, might not have been 
inappropriate. But few are the passers-by, Christian or 
pagan, who get into the unlovely, but not inaccessible, 
cavern which holds that once astonishing and aimless 
intelligence, whose going, in 1834, all but broke the 
faithful heart of Charles Lamb, soon to follow. The 
tomb is a huge one, approached by seven or eight down- 
ward steps, and occupying the center of the open floor. 
At its gate is a grating of iron, and two layers, across 
and beyond that, of marble, covering the coffins, and 
supported, as those are, on a horizontal partition. At 
your extreme upper left is the little outer slab marked: 
S.T.C. ‘*He could be tooked easy out!” said the not 
irreverant janitor of the boys’ school. What an elegiac 
speech beside such dust! 

“ Kings, from hight of all their painted glory, 
Fall, like spent exhalations, to this center.” 

Thomas Hood, a poet worthy of more praises than he 
has ever had yet, rests in Kensal Green (a cemetery 
which Americans would scarcely call beautiful), his dear 
wife, Jane Reynolds, at his right hand, A monstrous 
piece of masonry marks the spot, unveiled by Lord 
Houghton, with hymns and a fine speech, some years 
after Hood's death. It has a bad bust, two clever bas- 
reliefs, and a very inadequate inscription, said to have 
been desifed by Hood, but no better for that; and stands 
boldly on a path, not far from the chapel. There is no 
room about for grass, birds or flowers, thanks to this 
misguided metal, which might have served capitally for 
Rogers, rather than for this cheery, gracious, thoughtful 
man who left so rich a legacy in half he did, and all he 
was. Leigh Hunt, whose sunshiny memory is yet not so 
blessed as Hood’s, in the qualities of reserve and self-re- 
liance, has a pillow more happily chosen than his 
friend’s. He, too, smiles down upon the serried graves 
from a bust; but Hunt’s is a marble, which has kept mi- 
raculously spotless in London’s defacing air, and, like 
Hood’s, the outcome of public subscription. Here there 
are shrubs and blossoming vines, the many lowly stones 
leaning west and east, on either hand, the slender pop- 
lar boughs Spiralling everywhere to the sky. Hunt died 
young at seventy-four, as we know; and it is as a young 
man that the sculptor has represented him, his profile of 
charming delicacy, albeit a shade too grave, his heavy 
hair massed in a sweep from brow to neck. On the ped- 
estal is a line from Abou Ben Adhem; nothing could be 
simpler, truer or more suggestive: 

“ Write me as one that loves his fellowmen!” 

A jar with a garland is carved on the front surface, with 
the name and date, and a phrase on the side lets one 
know that his ‘‘ hand-in-hand companion,” the good 
son Thornton, sleeps there with his father. Peace to 
the gentle autocrat to whom literature owes so much, 
the kind radical who suffered for his forward intelli- 
gence, the airy poet who won its full gladness out of a 
somewhat churlish and silly old world! 

Charles Lamb--nobody can object that he is not a poet, 
a genuine ‘‘ peach o’ the garden wall,” low-grown but 
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jovely—and Mary Lamb, for whom any good company 

will be eager to make way, lie in one grave at Edmon- 

ton, close to the path, southwest of the ivied church. 

They share a common headstone and footstone, humble 

and conventional, upon which Cary, the translator of 
Dante, has inscribed a tender-hearted wail about Elia’s 
harmless mirth ” (with ‘“‘hearth” to rhyme with it), his 
“sterling sense and humor,” his charities and bis likeli- 
hood of getting into Heaven. ‘‘ AlsoMary Anne Lamb” 

has no poetry appended, buta mere chronology. There 
has long been talk of putting up a new tributary mar- 
ble, which makes one shudder, for fear of some theatri- 
calism. The fact that everybody is fond of Charles 
Lamb would not excuse a rockery and an oration posing 
over his grave. However, the space precludes any length 
of eloquence, or spread of mortuary bundredweight, in 
the populous Edmonton close. Itmust have been roomy 
and remote fifty-five years ago, when Mary walked 
toward it with Ryle, one December morning, and pointed 
out as thespot Charles himself had chosen. Now there 
is, all around, a little city of the dead, and only two near 
stones, or three, which could have stood there before 
1834; that of that rare bird, ‘‘ the best of parents,” among 
them, on which the smiling, observant eyes of Elia have 
certainly fallen! But the ground is still prettily village- 
ous; England sows there her delicate daisy, flushed at 
the petal’s tip, like some innocent mind which bas shyly 
begun to think; there was one there this November over 
his sister’s brother. God bless them both! we say, 
wheresoever they be; and against eulogy and the Abbey, 
in our thought, set love and the open air. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE “REVISION”—A PRACTICAL VIEW. 


BY E. L. HURD, D.D., 
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Ir the Westminster divines could awaken upon this 
earth from their two hundred years of silence, they 
could not but be astonished at some views held in this 
generation concerning their great work. 

Especially would they be surprised that their work 
should be held by any adherents sacred against any 
emendations such as time and changed language, and 
change in the attitude of the opposing forces toward the 
Church, and change in the work of the Church in the 
world should require, and especially such as increased 
knowledge of the Word of God should demand. 

They would, I think, be surprised that subscription to 
the Confession had come to be required, a use of the 
symbol which they did not contemplate. 

They would, doubtless, be unfavorably impressed, that 
their symbol, which was a compromise and designed to 
be the best statement upon which they could agree of 
the Christian doctrines, as against the forms of opposi- 
tion of their day and as a bond of union among them- 
selves, should be held to be a barrier impassable against 
the best statement which the consecrated intellect of 
the nineteenth century could make, of the same doc- 
trines, in the language of the day, against the forms of 
opposition of to-day, and as a bond of union to-day. 

There is no demand for a revolution of the Westmin- 
ster Confession. But the question is not merely whether 
any statements of the Confession are discordant with 
the Word of God, but whether they are the best state- 
ments of the doctrines of that Word, to be held forth to 
the Church and the world of to-day. 

The Westminster Confession is largely admitted to 
be the best comprehensive symbol that ever was given; 
but it has some things in it, sufficiently pointed out by 
others, which ‘‘neither we nor our fathers were able to 

bear.” 

The practical burden of these things, in respect to im- 
pressions upon the impenitent, in regard to the admis- 
sion of members, and in the appointment of elders, let 

me briefly mention. 

A venerable old man was for years a constant at- 
tendant at church and a supporter of the preaching of 

the Gospel. He would constantly come three miles, 
and when the roads were bad, on horseback, at the age 
of more than sixty, and was almost constantly in his 
pew on theSabbath. But when approached personally 
and closely upon the subject of his spiritual interests, 
he would refer to the doctrine, that the number of the 
elect and of the reprobate is fixed and unchangeable, 
and say, ‘‘If I was made one of the elect I shall certainly 
be saved, if not I certainly shall not be.” 

One denomination of Christians, respectable in num- 
bers, among whom he lived, held that view and consist- 
ently preached against’any activity of any man toward 
his salvation, until he should be moved upon, or effectu- 
ally called, as he would be if he was one of the elect. 

How many of the unconverted have stood upon that 

perversion of the true doctrine, and have remained un- 

der its shadow which has prevented them from behold- 
ing Christ. 

The present writer once had forty-three young con- 
verts about to unite with his church when he was asked 
for a copy of the Confession of Faith and to explain the 
same. What could he do, in the brief time which he 
could have at such a juncture, which should not dishon- 

or the Confession, nor shelve it, nor leave obnoxious im- 

pressions upon young church-members as to its teach- 


the Confession should be abundant at such seasons? 

How many have thought the fewer copies the better? 

How many have readily seized upon the idea that the 

Confession is for the teachers of religion only, for the 

pastors and elders? Our servant-girl had an elegant 

copy of the authorized Roman Catholic Bible; but she 

was careful not to read it, being warned im large type, 

on its first leaf, that, 

‘Inasmuch as there are many things in the Sacred 

Scriptures hard to be understood, which the unlearned 

wrest to their own destruction, therefore it is ordered that 

these Scriptures be read only under the direction of the 

parish priest.”’ 

The study of the Confession of Faith of the Presbyte- 

terian Church has been relegated too much to the cler- 

gy, and how many of these would echo the frank avowal 

recently of a prominent and popular pastor that he had 

never read it through? 

In the choice and appointment of‘ church officers, I 
happen to know that the Confession has been to many 
pastors a similar embarrassment, as it has to this writer. 

Again and again good men have been chosen by the 
Church who would have served usefully as elders, but 
who could not subscribe to the Confession of Faith, and 
could not be satisfied that that subscriptron was to be 
understood in a loose and vague sense, and who there- 
fore declined. Others in large numbers have consented 
to serve, who could only subscribe in that loose and 
vague sense to the Confession, as being the channel 
through which flowed the true doctrine, as well as some 
other doctrines which they did not believe, and who 
could not, therefore, feel any enthusiasm in either study- 
ing ot teaching the Westminster Catechism and Con- 
fession. 

Hence it is that on account of glaring defects, which the 
sanctified scholarship of the Presbyterian Church ought 
by better statement to remedy, the noblest of symbols, 
the most useful body of instruction is practically laid by 
on the shelf. 

Now is the hour; the question is before the Presbyte- 
rian Church; the action of large and leading presbyteries 
is encouraging; scarcely any have decided against re- 
vision, and it is to be earnestly hoped that divine wisdom 
will be given to the Church to make such eliminations 
and emendations as will give us a reasonable revision of 
the Confession of Faith. 
CAVLINVILLE, ILL. 
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BISMARCK AND GERMANY. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


THE days are past for writing Bismarck’s Germany— 
past, almost incredibly far past. It is hardly two days 
ago since the publication of the imperial acceptance of 
the Prince’s note of retirement, and the mass of con- 
servative newspapers are already referring to the event 
in short columns or paragraphs. On Wednesday they 
declare the Chancellor’s retirement to be ‘‘ world-shak- 
ing,” and on Friday the chief pages are given up to de- 
scriptions of the Prince of Wales’s visit and the frivo- 
lous féte of the Order of the Black Eagle! When Wil- 
liam I died whole columns were devoted, day after day, 
for weeks, to his biography and his memory; and the 
decease of Frederick IIL was followed by month-long 
controversies in which the King’s name found a place. 
One recalls the fact, on taking up one’s morning pa- 
pers and noting their treatment, in this case, of the 
Chancellor, that a Prince ‘‘of the blood” is, after all, and 
in spite of all, in spite, even, of the million Social-Demo- 
cratic votes, more in Prussia and the Vaterland than 
any mere political prince, even tho that prince be a Bis 
marck! 
The Kreuz-Zeitung directs attention reproachfully to 
the lukewarm tone of the fallen statesman’s former or- 
gans: 
““ We who have opposed him so often and with such per- 
sistence are sincerer to-day in our reverence for. his great 
qualities than these organs, once so pliant.” 
And the radical papers, that represent the extreme of 
opposition as the Kreuz-Zeitung the extreme of con- 
servatism, cry out in their turn against the Reichsbote, 
and papers of its ilk, which find the Prince’s retirement 
‘‘ quite appropriate”: 
“We, too, can still be honest. The Chancellor hated us 
roundly and we paid back this hate with the same coin. 
When we bow our heads in reverence to the great and cele 
brated seer we can do it with a good conscience as to a man 
we have always spoken the truth to, as to an old enemy 
whom we respected.” 
Not that it need be thought the official press, which is 
the press complained of by these papers who have the 
courage of their convictions, were found wanting in elo- 
quent words in Bismarck’s praise. Any number of 
them, from the Fremdenbdlatt, of Vienna, to the Han- 
nover Courier, were profuse in extravagant terms like 
“sublime,” *‘ glorious,” ‘ epoch-making,” ‘ world-re- 
sounding,” ‘* world-shaking” (Welterschiitterend). But 
these words, tremendous enough as they are in them- 
selves, produce but a weak and even suspicious effect, 
when a long experience has shown that they re-appear 
in the same place like jacks in a box, under every possi- 
ble pressure—provided only the pressure come from 
government. Their spring, as the Kreuz-Zeitung knows, 





ings? How many pastors have desired that covies of 


suddenness their brevity and their machine-likeness, 
Thus it was but recently that the imperial rescripts were 
called ‘‘sublime” and ‘epoch-making.” Exactly the 
same adjectives were employed for describing his Maj- 
esty’s toast, a little later, at an army dinner; while the 
threat pronounced a few days previous to the Chancel- 
lor’s dismissal of shattering (zerschmettern) everybody to 
pieces who should stand in his way, was hailed as a gen- 
uine ‘‘ world-resounding” Williamiad. My files of 
newspapers are too large for looking through, but I har- 
bor the conviction that Bismarck’s own notorious threat 
in the Reichstag of ‘‘crushing the National Liberals 
against the wall till they squealed” was likewise desig- 
nated in its day as ‘‘ world-resounding’—my amused 
underscorings have been so many times of incidents like 
the speech! The words are very common words and 
very old words in the official press—as old, perhaps, as 
the secret Guelph fund. 

And here crouches the Nemesis! For who instituted 
and maintained this fund of bribery, flattery and every 
meanness ; the fund that supports underhand papers 
which deal in obsequious superlatives so freely in a 
thousand trivial cases, that every fresh vocabulary fails 
for an unprecedented event ? 

Who but Prince Bismarck himself, that now sees his 
renowned career summed up in the same terms that 
served yesterday for describing a frothy outflow of talk 
over a champagne glass ! 

There are no encomiums in the German official dic- 
tionary for the retiring Minister. They have been 
spilled in past ink, or must be kept for future use. 
Lho the first Chancellor be gone the Guelph fund re- 
mains; and beside the Guelph fund there is monarch- 
ical loyalty. Independent papers also are lukewarm and 
timid, and avoid too much praise of the Prince, or too 
long-sustained depreciation of his dismissal. Was it 
not his Majesty who provoked his retirement ? And so, 
too, with the Prussian House of Lords, which another 
great journal upbraids, because of its failure to express 
a word of regret or laudation. ‘‘It knows what is be- 
coming.” Indeed another and quite a different tone 
would have been struck everywhere, as one may judge, 
if disease and not the King had displaced the national 
hero. Over Bismarck’s death his adherents could have 
been disconsolate; over his fall they must be discreet. 
The moment is not used for making an historical re- 
view of the great statesman’s acts save by the Cologne 
Gazette; and this journal chops much more logic than 
facts. But the truth is, the adherents of Bismarck, 
which should give way to the temptation of violently 
criticising his dismission, would expose themselves to 
Majestits Beleidigung; and his opponents, who should 
violently rejoice over his fall, to Bismarck Beleidigung. 
For the present, at least, we are therefore living under 
neithera Bismarck nor an anti-Bismarck régime, but a 
Falstaffian one, or one in which the watchword obtains: 
‘* Pruaence is the better part of valor.” 

After thus designating the state of the native press in 
general, only one amusing trait needs to be further men- 
tioned, and that is the claim which all newspapers set 
up in chorus as to their foresight. Not one but hints it 
saw the crisis coming. 

‘The last straw on the camel’s back [i.e.. William 
IL's patience] was Bismarck’'s inviting the leader of the 
Center Party to a conference without first informing his 
Majesty of the proposed step,” says one paper. ‘‘ It was 
rather old matters concerning internal regulations of 
State-ministerial affairs,’ writes the North German Uni- 
versal Gazette, ‘‘The man who has guided the history 
of Prussia and Germany for more than a quarter of a 
century succumbs to no intrigue and to no rivalry,” says 
the Frankfort Times. ‘* He gives way to the conviction 
that his time is over; that he cannot fulfill the demands 
which a new period sets up.” While the Berlin Daily 
says, for its part: 


“‘The short-sighted politicians about the Chancellor be- 
lieved that the critical hour would come for him with the 
accession of Frederick ILI to the crown, who, however, as is 
now known, ordered that regard should always be had for 
the undisturbed co-operation of Prince Bismarck. It is 
Emperor Frederick’s son, instead—the son whom these poli- 
ticians were sure would never be otherwise than a receptive 
scholar of his master—it is William If that has prepared 
the worst disappointment for them; nor had they any fore- 
boding as to whom the monarch’s recent threat of shatter- 
ing whoever hindered him would be first put into practice 
upon.”’ : 


The Cologne Gazette explairs the separation of Kaiser 
and Chancellor as due to psychological causes, or to the 
temperaments of the two, The Vossische Zeitung de- 
clares it can be traced back to Bismarck’s unlucky hits 
in internal or home politics during recent years: 


‘Prince Bismarck was the greatest diplomat of his age. 
That was his strong point. But it was also his weakness; 
the source of his highest triumphs and of his bitter mortifi- 
cations. He reckoned only with the dark sides of human 
nature, and undervalued totally the force of man’s moral 
traits. His fault has been that of treating the people with 
the same diplomatic arts which he used in foreign affairs 


with inimical powers.” 

He falls into his own traps, is this paper’s judgment, 
and suffers from“his own moves. For it was he who 
disarmed the effective might of the representatives of 
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the will of the monarch is absolute, and now, when 
this will strikes him, the people are incapable of inter- 
fering or protesting. It was he who re-established the 
State Conference, and now it is the State Conference 
which is employed tacitly to condemn his policy. 

Then, finally, there are a few organs which attrib- 
ute the Chancellor's retirement to old age and illness, 
and a few others that profess to see in his removal from 
the board of politics, the result of a chess movement 
of destiny. 

The weight of private opinion, meanwhile, sides, as 
far as my experience has gathered, with the assertion 
of the Cologne Gazette. You hear members of the aris- 
tocracy babbling to one another, and especially to den 
Birgerlichen, the fable of Bismarck’s declining health, 
and piously lamenting the duty that was laid upon the 
Emperor of accepting his note of retirement. But in 
cosmopolitan circles, where piety is dashed with relish 
for facts that are a bit startling, the ambitious temper 
of William II is taken for granted as the ground for the 
falling out. And I must record, in the way of justice 
to these circles in Berlin, that they instantly saw this 
thing would come, as soon as it was known the Prince 
would succeed to power, or fully two and a half years 
ago. I heard the prophecy then a dozen times. 

Later, when William II had mounted the throne, and 
the Chancellor kept himself in the country, and as it was 
supposed ‘‘ mum and low,” when the stress of business 
and appearances brought him up to Berlin, in personal 
contact with the young monarch, the prophecy was re- 
placed by praise of the forbearance of both parties. 
Conservatives were delighted that both had secretly 
made up their minds to baffle the Radical hopes of a 
quarrel and Radical intrigues to bring it about, while 
old and loyal men were gratified by the idea that what 
animated both was patriotism, and believed if each put 
constraint upon his natural despotism of will and char- 
acter, that it was done for the Vaterland. But both 
those who attributed the motive for the mutual forbear- 
ance of the two men to diplomacy and those who saw 
in it virtuousness, watched with anxiety over every 
detail of their relations. The final break can therefore 
disappoint them; but they leave being surprised over 
it ‘‘ to the provinces.” 

**We have lived through a good many Bismarck 
crises, but only through one palace inventory,” I heard 
it said significantly two months ago, when it sped out 
through the servants’ hall that the furniture of the 
Chancellor’s official palace was being booked; but 
tho I was open to being impressed by the gossip, I con- 
fess to having been still more susceptible to incredulity 
as to its significance. And seeing the thing in the pub- 
lic newspaper was enough to totally discredit the pri- 
vate harmlessness in which this significance lay. The 
truth is it was easier to take everything and all things 
for a dodge of Bismarck than to believe Bismarck 
meant to go. Bismarck’s going was a monstrous im- 
probability until he was gone. One can hardly put faith 
in the press when it says it foresaw the crisis. Where 
it showed unanimity was in prudently abstaining from 
asserting the crisis was at hand. 

As for the Imperal notes of acceptance, in answer to 
the Chancellor's formal letter of resignation, they are 
duly gracious, and one bestows upon him the title of the 
Duke of Luneburg, whereas the other raises him to the 
military rank of Field Marshal. 

Luneburg is an ancient dukedom which was ceded 
to Austro-Prussia, by Denmark, after the Danish-German 
War, in 1864, Prussia bought the right to its sole pos- 
session of Austria for a couple of million thalers, and 
Emperor William gave Bismarck a portion of its mag- 
nificent forest, known as the Saxon Forest, as far back as 
1871. He, therefore, actually owns at least some of the 
soil, and hisdukedom is not a mere title. His predeces- 
sors of the name have all been royal princes. But, on the 
other hand, the choice of Luneburg is peculiarly appro- 
priate because the acquisition of the land along with 
Schleswig and Holstein was the virgin triumph of his 
diplomacy. 

General von Caprivi, who has been appointed Imperial 
Chancellor in Bismarck’s place, is fifty-nine years old, 
and answers capitally to the Prussian ideal of a general, 
being a tall man with a round head, grayish hair and eye- 
brows of the same thickness as his military and grayish 
mustache: His name has been reported in the lists of mil- 
itary advancements, that are wont to re-appear as regu- 
larly in the great journals as the State lottery drawings, in 
nearly every military capacity; and from 1883 until 1888, 
or during five years, he filled the post of Adniiralty’Chief. 
In July, 1888, one read hisnmame again in the army re- 
port, and, this time, as having been appointed toa com- 
manding generalship. He is not widely known socially. 
He belongs to the stern class of Prussian Fachmdnner, 
or specialists, strict adherents to routine, to thorough- 
ness, to business; with a cast of mind more objective 
than genial. His choice is neither commended nor dis- 
approved. One account says it is owing to Bismarck; 
another denies it, and maintains the appointment of a 
soldier to the Chancellorship is solely due to the Em- 
peror’s individual will, which is influenced on its side 
by the maxim of Frederick the Great. This great com- 
mander and successful statesman recommends such ap- 
pointments in his writings, and these writings, it is said, 
exert asilent influence upon his young and aspiring 





successor, panting as he does to attain to Frederick’s like- 
ness and fame. 

According to the Cologne Gazette, one of the first or- 
ders that go out with the signature of William II 
and the counter-signature of Caprivi, is a direction to the 
generals of the army to take the putting down of social 
and political frays into their own hands, without waiting 
for the civil call for troops. Such a fray, lasting over 
several days, occurred recently in Obernik,a town near 
Berlin. Numbers of men were wounded, and one po- 
liceman killed. No man knows what outbreaks take 
place in the Empire; reports of them are suppressed 
where suppression is possible. All one hears is a rumor 
of the social air being charged “ outside in the prov- 
inces,” and that the home atmosphere is more or less 
fuliginous. How often was I grasped by the wrist when 
making visits during the past election, period, and told 
in a frightened half whisper how this or that minister 
had had a fist shaken in his face that day by a revolu- 
tionary member of the Parliament! 

The landed aristocracy believe in an international con- 
spiracy, or artificial scheme for ousting them out of 
their possession of the land. Social democrats are 
hired agents of the Jews, you will hear them tell you, 
that have undertaken to ruin trade, mining and hus- 
bandry by strikes. When the worth of estates is run 
down, in consequence of social disorder and insecurity 
of property, the Shemite, with his ready money, will 
buy them. And every purchase of land or mines by 
Jews, is reported in confirmation of this theory. I 
hardly know whether the same aristocratic interpreta- 
tion of what Socialism is, obtains elsewhere. The names 
here bestowed in thissense on the Jews are ‘‘ the Golden 
Internationals,” and on the democrats, ‘‘ the Red Inter- 
nationals.” 

These conceptions of the nobility, however, possess no 
literature except pamphlets. The fiction of the period 
sympathizes with the proletaire, inasmuch as it takes 
pains to depict the sodden wretchedness of its poverty. 
One of the most read books at present is a novel with 
the title ‘‘ Frau Sorge,” or ‘‘ Mistress Care”; and the 
popular play of ‘‘ Honour,” by the same author, is so- 
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EasTeR SUNDAY was a beautiful day, celebrated at all 
the churches, by crowds of women (to whom religion is 
now very generally relegated) and by the young men 
who stood outside the doors and let the sweet young 
saints in their new spring dresses go past them to 
prayers. There were a few elderly men among the wor- 
shipers inside; but the male part of a congregation is 
usually outside the church walls. More and more the 
preservation of our religious rites is left to women, until 
one almost begins to think that there is some impropri- 
ety in both sexes believing the same things. There are 
practically two versions of some of the Commandments 
in modern society, and the line is being carried further 
along all the time. Any woman who is suspected of 
being un-orthodox is regarded with distaste and disfa- 
vor by the men, who themselves have discarded any 
belief in religion, but who think it very pretty to 
see a woman still fond of her Bible and of going to 
church. If youcall the attention of a man to the facts 
he will say, ‘‘Oh, you know women cannot be happy; 
they cannot live without religion” —as if it really were 
something peculiar to the sex to which large-minded 
men yield as one does to the humors of a child. So the 
audiences at all the churches on Easter Sunday were 
mostly women. There were men enough to join the 
pretty girls later on Connecticut Avenue, whicn is be- 
coming the popular Sunday promenade, and the 
gayety of a bright hour there was followed by 
an Easter Monday equaily bright in the matter 
of weather and with the very pretty festa of egg-rolling 
on the White House grounds. Where or how this cus- 
tom began to be celebrated, nobody quite knows. Old 
housekeepers, who remember slave-holding days in the 
District, say that they always gave their servants a holi- 
day on Easter week nearly as long as at Christmas, and 
the black children began themselves to boil their Easter 
eggs hard and go out with a basketful on to the un- 
finished terrace of the Capitol. Some who were Catholic 
learned the game that the Spanish have at Easter, where 
two people meeting challenge each other to break eggs, 
and they each, holding one in the right hand, touch the 
tips together sharply until one or the other breaks, when 
the one whose egg has not broken takes the other one. 
The children varied this by something more exciting— 
rolling their eggs down a bank tosee whose would break 
first. But as time went on the white children adopted 
the practice, and then when the terrace at the Capitol 
received its white marble facing and was no longer 
practicable for the game, they adopted the White House 
grounds, and good-natured Presidents, reflecting that it 
was national ground, let them come. This year, the 
Marine Band played for them its jolliest tunes and set 
them to dancing and to singing as it gave popular airs 
one after the other. About four o’clock the President 
and Mrs, Harrison went out on the porch at the south 
side of the house, which overlooks the grounds, and the 
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expectant children set upa shrill shout and waved their 
handkerchiefs when they saw the party, and shouted 
still more when Mr. Harrison stood up one of the small- 
er of his grandchildren on the top of the balustrade and 
held him there, while the little fellow waved a handker- 
chief to the men of his own size on the grass below and 
retaliated their cheers by a shrill, small squeak of his 
own, as if he enjoyed the fun as much as the rest. The 
gardeners, who had to put the grounds in order after the 
picnic, say that there must have been the remains of a 
thousand eggs on the grass that evening, and the air, 
even with the sharp gusty wind that blew all day, was 
heavy with the half-sulphurous smell which hard-boile 
eggs always have. 

The week began gayly and has gone on. The President 
gave aState dinner, on Tuesday, to the Supreme Court. 
It had been put off by the deaths in the Cabinet families, 
which threw a gloom over society not yet passed away, 
Only the other day 1 heard a Senator’s wife say, speaking 
of Miss Tracy, that she was one of the best of the young 
ladies in the Cabinet families—‘‘ there was so much 
to her; it was not merely a pretty face, but something 
behind it that gave her a lasting attraction.” 

There were many festivities of the day as well as the 
evening. Mrs. Wadsworth gave a tea at her pleasant, 
old, perfectly kept house on the corner of Eighteenth 
and I Streets; it was for her sister, Mrs. Duce, an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman, who, as some one said, looking 
at her with admiration, ‘‘is a brown-haired blonde 
with the fair skin that goes with it; and yet she has yel- 
low crape on her dress near her face, and it is becoming 
to her. Once that color was given entirely to brunets, 
and she would have had to take up with blue and that 
only. It’s a bit of becoming audacity that I like.” Mrs, 
Wadsworth and Mrs. Duce are daughters of Mr. William 
L. Travers, the New York banker, whose humor was as 
ready as if he had been an Irishman, and quite as good, 
Do we not all remember how Mr. Travers, in a crowded 
horse-car, let the gentleman who was with him sit down 
on his lap, then, when a lady came in, he said, with the 
little stutter that was as fascinating as Mark Twain's 
drawl: ‘‘ Jim, w-why d-don’t you give the lady your 
seat?’ Mr. Wadsworth was a member of the House a 
few years ago from New York, and he and his wife were 
both well known here in society. hey gave a very 
handsome party at Wormley’s the second winter of his 
stay, and Mr. Travers was there, as genial and witty— 
as he was, until one wished to be able to take notes of 
his humor for the benefit of future generations. 

The wedding of the second daughter of Professor 
and Mrs, Simon Newcomb was the next evening after 
Easter Monday. It is to Mr. Newcomb that sailors 
are indebted for the Nautical Almanac, and the Pro- 
fessor himself is entitled to wear a navy uniform when 
he goes to White House receptions. He knows about 
times and tides if he could not haul taut and belay ona 
vessel’s deck. He gives the times for that odd arrange- 
ment of tides which prevails on the Pacific Coast, so 
puzzling to one who is used to our well-regulated 
Atlantic Ocean. That has its two full tides in twenty- 
four hours, and one is as high as the other, with no 
partiality shown them, and they occur at regular in- 
tervals. But the Pacific Ocean gives its shores a tide 
and a half-tide, and they come along without regard to 
each other. Sometimes the half-tide is two hours be- 
hind the full tide, sometimes four or six hours later, 
apparently as its mood happens to be. Professor New- 
comb, however, discovered the law that governs its 
moods and has its times for a year all written down in 
his Almanac, and, large as the Pacific Ocean is, it would 
not dare do otherwise than fulfill the prediction of the 
Almanac. 

Miss Emily Kate Newcomb is the second bride in the 
Professor’s family within two years. The older sister 
married Mr. McGee, one of the rising young men in 
connection with the Geological Survey and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Mr. Frank Stockton was at her 

wedding. At this one of the next daughter there were 
many distinguished people, present—Mr. John 
A. Kasson, Mr. de Struve, the Russian Minister, Mrs. 
Dall, Justice Gray, Professor and Mrs. Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham Bell, and many others. Professor New- 
comb himself gave the bride away at the ceremony, 
which went off without any mistakes or blunders—~such 
as the Episcopal service makes possible, especially when 
it comes to the kestowal of the wedding ring. The com- 
plicated handing about necessary in this part is very 
embarrassing sometimes—even the minister, who ought 
to be used to it, sometimes aids in the confusion of the 
young couple. But it was not so at this wedding. The 
bride, in white silk and a pearl necklace, with a bouquet 
and a veil, was very pretty; and her two bridesmaids 
and the maid of honor, her younger sister, had color 
enough about their dresses and their bouquets to give 
the whole picture at the altar the variety a wedding 
needs, so that one will remember it from any other wed- 
ding. 

The three things which the Senate was busy with last 
week have been of very general public interest, unlike 
some of the things which have come before them of 
late. They passed an Anti-Trust Bill with only one vote 
in the negative, that of Mr. Blodgett, of New Jersey. It 
is not a bad bill, with the changes that it got in going 
te the Judiciary Committee. Mr, Edmunds, of Vermont, 
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its chairman, is said to have put these in—but it is not 

an especially good bill for no fault of its own. ‘The fault 

is inhuman nature. All branches of business and trade 

have taken to trusts of monopolies in one form or an- 

other, and one bill could not cover all the wickedness 

of which they can be guilty. So this bill makes a mod- 

est attempt to do what it can, with one corner of the 

necessity; it leaves out numbers of trusts and combina- 

tions as bad as those it specifies, but what would you? 

They are many-sided as wellas many-numbered, and 

will require a bill fitted to their especial enormities. 

The same shoe will not go on all feet. This measure 

had been promised and the Senate has done the best that 

could be done. The House will not get to the bill at 

all; and there is no especial reason why one should feel 

worried about this, as a practical thing. The House 

has had too much else todo, what with fighting the men 

who were not elected but who wanted to be seated as if 

they had been, and with its Tariff Bill which is already 

shadowed forth—nothing makes larger or livelier work 

than a bill of that sort—it will not trouble itself in all 
probability about Mr. Sherman’s Trust Bill. The other 
thing before the Senate was the Chinese Census Bill as 
it came up from the House a short time ago. The Pacific 
slope Senators do not regard this bill with as much dis- 
like as the Eastern men. The Western men are opposed 
even toa polite treatment of China, They all helped 
pass the Chinese act of 1888, which was an insult to 
another nation, and which we never should have dared 
pass but that we have no fear of China, tho her war- 
ships are better than ours, even with our new navy. Mr.. 
Mitchell, of Oregon, wants a law that will exclude all 
Chinese except the Chinese Minister and his suite. Mr. 
Dawes asked him what use there would be in having 
Chinese diplomats admitted if they ‘‘had no Chinese 
interests to look after.” Mr. Mitchell answered, that he 
‘‘would rather never see a Chinese diplomat here than 
see the country invaded by those yellow hordes from 
the Chinese Empire.” 

Mr. Hearst, of California, practically agreed with him; 
but while he wished to pass a law excluding all Chinese 
after a certain time, he was willing to treat fairly those 
that were already here. The bill was put into the hands 
of the proper committee when it first came over from 
the House, and was regarded with much distaste. They 
changed it, until Mr. Mitchell said ‘‘ it was absolutely 
worthless and inefficient. How any person in favor 
of the admission of the Chinese could oppose it he 
could not see.” So far from aiding in exclusion it wasan 
absolute repeal of the exclusion act of 1888 and of 
almost every other point of legislation on that subject. 
Mr. Mitchell asked Mr. Hale, of Maine, the chairman of 
the Census Committee, whether he was willing that the 
Chinese who had come into the country after October 
ist, 1888, should be left unmolested, or whether he really 
wished that they should be allowed to remain peacefully 
and the exclusion act be carried further along until the 
ist of June, 1890. Mr. Hale said he was willing to give 
amnesty to those who had come into the country against 
the law since October, 1888, for the sake of closing the 
doors in the future. 

The bill, it will be remembered, requires that a special 
census shall be taken of the Chinese already in this 
country, with a view to giving them certificates or per- 
mits to stay, and to punish or send back those who shall 
be found here after that census shall have been taken. 
It is very well to look after the immigration which is 
being poured in upon us on both our ocean slopes, east- 
ern and western, but it is well todo it with a little re- 
gard to decency and civility. We on the Atlantic shores 
see with apprehension Italy and Hungary emptying 
their poorest and lowest citizens, the dregs and off- 
scourings of their cities upon us, but we are polite to 
the Governments of those countries. We have passed 
ro exclusion act, we have only within a year appointed 
a congressional committee to investigate the facts—that 
is the mild and modest way we treat Italian and Aus- 
trian beggars; but with China we do not hesitate. We 


do not regard our trade interests in that country nor 


the religious interests that so many people have there. 


Congress calmly ignores them and forgets that Chinacan 
retaliate, can make it very unpleasant for our tea trade, 
and for the missionaries and teachers who are scat- 
tered about the Empire laboring in behalf of civilization 
Make the thing even, you members of our 
If you exclude on the one slope 
do it on the other too, and do it with some consideration 


and religion. 
National Legislature. 


of the manner and means of your doing. 


The other thing before the Senate was the Montana 
Senators. Whether that new, big, bouncing State has 
any Senators or not, will never be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The behavior of the Legislature there was cal- 
culated to give one an unfavorable impression of the 
habits and manners of our new sister, and the action of 
the Senate has been on strict party lines. To read one 
side only, would make one swear that that side was in the 


He who reads the other side, with the minority re- 
Democrats and bound 


right. 
port from the Committee—all good 
to make Montana Democratic—will hold up both hands 


and say, ‘‘ Let Montana go back and become a Territory 
again, until she can learn to conduct herself properly. 
Give her the Australian ballot, and let her try again.” 


it will end in the seating of the two Republican Sena 
tors, without doubt; but, like one or two of the con 


THE JOYS OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


THE Rev. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, D.D., formally bade 
farewell, Sunday, April 6th, to the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, ending on that day the thirty 
years of his pastorate. The church was crowded, and many 
others were not able to get seats. Over the pulpit the floral 
figures ‘ 1860-1890 ” marked the period of his service. The 
sermon was a strong and moving one. We copy the report 
of it given by the Brooklyn £agle. 


{ invite your attention this morning to the nineteenth and 
twentieth verses of the second chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Thessalonians: 

“ For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 


even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ? 
For ye are our glory and joy.” 


These words were written by the most remarkable man in the 

annals of the Christian Church. Great interest is attached to 

them from the fact that they are part of the first inspired epist'e 

that Paul ever wrote. Nay, more. The letter to the Church of 

Thessalonica is probably the earliest as to date of all the books 

of the New Testament. Paul was then at Corinth, about fifty- 

two years old, in the full vigor of his splendid prime. His spir- 

itual son, Timothy, brings him tidings from the infant church in 
Thessalonica that awakens his solicitude. He yearns to go and 
see them, but he cannot; so he determines to write to them, 

and one day he lays aside his tent needle, seizes his pen, 
and, when that pen touches the papyrus sheet, the New Testa- 
ment begins. The Apostle’s great, warm heart kindles and 
blazes as he goes on, and at length bursts out in this impassioned 
utterance: “ Ye are my glory and joy!” 

Paul, I thank thee for a thousand things, but for nothing do I 
thank thee more than for that golden sentence. In these thrill- 
ing words, the greatest of Christian pastors, rising above the 
poverty, homelessness and scorn that surrounded him, reaches 
forth his hand and grasps his royal diadem. No man shail rob 
the aged hero of hiscrown. No chaplet worn by a Roman con- 
queror in the hour of his brightest triumph, rivals the coronal 
that Pastor Paul sees flashing before his eyes. It is a crown 
blazing with stars; every star an immortal soul plucked from 
the darkness of sin into the light and liberty of a child of God. 
Poor, is he? He is making many rich. Despised is he? He 
wouldn’t change places with Cesar. Homeless, is he? His cit- 
izenship is in Heaven, where he will find myriads whom he can 
meet and say to them: ** Ye, ye are my glory and joy.” Sixteen 
centuries after Paul uttered these words, John Bunyan re- 
echoed them when he said: 

*“T have counted as if I had goodly buildings in the places 
where my spiritual children were born. My heart has been so 
wrapt up in this excellent work tbat | accounted myself more 
honored of God thanif he had made me emperor of all the 
world, or the lord ofallthe glory of the earth withoutit. He 
that converteth a sinner from the error of his ways doth save a 
soul from death: and they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament.” 

Now, the great Apostle expressed what every ambassador of 
Christ constantly experiences right in the thick of the Master's 
work. His are the joys of acquisition. His purse may be scan- 
ty, his teaching may be humble, the field of his labor may be so 
obscure that no bulletins of his achievements are ever pro- 
claimed to an admiring world, difficulties may sadden and dis- 
couragement bring him to his knees; but I tell you that obscure, 
toiling man of God has a joy vouchsafed to him that a Frederick 
ora Marlborough never knew on the field of bloody triumph, or 
that a Rothschild never dreams of in his mansions of splendor, 
noran Astor with his stores of gold. Every nugget of fresh 
truth discovered makes him happier than one who has found 
golden spoil; every attentive auditor is a delight; every look of 
interest on a human countenance flashes back to illuminate his 
own. Above ail when the tears of penitence course down a 
cheek and a returning soul is led by him to the Saviour, there is 
greatjoy in Heaven over a repentant wanderer, anda joy in 
that minister’s heart too exquisite to utter. Then he is repaid 
in full measure, pressed down, running over into his bosom. 
Converted souls are jewels in the caskets of faithful parents, 
teachers and pastors. They shall flash in the diadem which the 
Righteous Judge shall give themin that great day. Ah, it is, 
when an ambassador of Christ sees an army of young converts 
and listens to the first utterances of their new-born leve, and 
when he presides at a communion table and sees his spiritual off- 
spring gathered around him, that the faithful pastor feels more 
true joy than Cesar with a Senate at his heels. Rutherford, of 
Scotland, only voiced the yearnings of every true pastor’s heart 
when he exclaimed: ** Oh, how rich were Lif I could obtain of 
my Lord the salvation of youall. Whata prey had I gotten to 
have you all caught in Christ’s net. My witness is above, that 
your heaven would be two heavens to me, and the salvation of 
you all would be two salvations to me.” 

Yet, my beloved people, when I recall the joys of my forty- 
four years of public ministry I often shudder at the fact of how 
near I came to losing it. For very many months my mind was 
balancing between the pulpit and the attractions of a legal and 
political career. A single hour in a village prayer-meeting 
turned the scale. But perhaps behind it alla beloved mother’s 
prayers were moving the mysterious hand that touched the 
poised balance and made souls outweigh silver, and eternity 
outweigh time. 

Would that I could lift up my voice this morning in every 
academy, college and university on this broad continent. I 
would say to every gifted Christian youth: ‘* God and humanity 
have need of you—have need of you.”” He who redeemed you by 
his precious blood has a sovereign right to the best brains and 

the most persuasive tongues and the highest culture. Why 
crowd into the already overcrowded professions? The only oc- 
cupation in America that is not overdone is the occupation of 
serving Jesus Christ and saving souls. I do not affirm that a 
Christian cannot serve his Master in any othersphere or calling 
than the Gospel ministry; but I do affirm that the ambition for 
worldly gains and worldly honors is sluicing the very heart of 
God’s Church and drawing out to-day much of the Church’s 
best blood in their greedy outlets; I fearlessly declare that when 
the most splendid talent has reached the loftiest round on the 
ladder of promotion, that round is many rungs lower than a 
pulpit in which a consecrated tongue proclaims a living Chris- 
tianity toa dying world. What Lord Eldon from the bar, what 
Webster from the Senate-chamber, what Sir Walter Scott from 
the realms of romance, what Darwin from the field of science, 
what monarch from Wall Street or Lombard Street can carry 
his laurels or his gold up to the judgment seat and say: “ These 
are my joy and crown!” The laurels and the gold will be dust 
—ashes. But if so humble a servant of Jesus Christ as your pastor 
can ever point to the gathered flock arrayed in white before the 
celestial throne then he may say, “* What is my hope, or joy, or 
- | crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of Christ 


’ 


- | at his coming?” 
tested seats in the House, nobody will ever know who 


Good friends, I have told you what aspirations led me to the 





was really elected, 


Christ, the Lord, for putting me into the ministry. The forty- 
four years [ have spent in that office have been earnestly, un- 
speakably happy. Many a far better man bas not been as happy 
from causes beyond control. He may have had tocontend with 
feeble health, as I never have; or a despondent temperament,as 

I never have; or have struggled to maintain a large’ household 
on a slender purse; he may have been placed in astubborn field, 
where the Gospel was shattered to pieces on flinty hearts. 
From all such trials a kind Providence has delivered your 
pastor. 

My ministry began in a very small charch. For that I am 
thankful. Let no young minister covet a large parish at the 
outset. The clock that is not content to strike one will never 
strike twelve. In that little parish at Burlington, N.J., [I had 
opportunity for the two most valuable studies for any minister, 
God’s Book and individual hearts. My next call was to organize 
and serve an infant church in Trenton, N. J.,and for that Iam 
thankful. Laying the foundation of a new church affords cap- 
ital tuition in spiritual masonry, and the walls of that church 
have stood firm and solid for forty years. The crowning mercy 
of my Trenton ministry was this, that one Sunday while I was 
watering the flock a goodlier vision than that of Rebecca ap- 
peared at the well’s mouth, and thesweet suushine of that pres- 
ence has never departed from the pathway of my life. To this 
hour the prosaic old capital of New Jersey has a halo of pdetry 
floating over it,and I never go through it without waving a 
benediction from the passing train. 

The next stage of my life’s work was a seven years’ pastorate 
of the Market Street Church inthe City of New York. To those 
seven years of hard and happy labor I look back with joy. The 
congregation swarmed with young men, many of whom have 
risen to prominence in the commercial and religious life of the 
great metropolis. The name of Market Street is graven indeli- 
bly on my heart. I rejoice that the quaint old edifice still 
stands and welcomes every Sabbath a congregation of landsmen 
and of sailors. During the year 1858 occurred the great revival, 
when a mighty wind from Heayen filled every house where the 
people or God were sitting, and the glory and work of that re- 
vival kept many of us busy for six months, night and day. 

Early in the year 1860 a signal was made to me trom this side 
of the East River. It came from a brave little band then known 
as the Park Presbyterian Church, who had never had any in- 
stalled pastor. The signal at first was unheeded, but a higher 
than human hand seemed to be behind it, and I had only toobey. 
That little flock stood like the man of Macedonia, saying, 
“Come over and help,” and after I had seen the vision imme- 
diately I decided to come, assuredly concluding that God had 
called me to preach the Gospel unto them. 

This morning my memory goes back to that chilly, stermy 
April Sunday when my labors began as your first pastor. 
About two hundred and fifty people, full of grace and grit, 
gathered on that Easter morning to see how God could roll 
away stones that for two years had blocked their path with dis- 
couragement. My first message many of you remember. It 
was, [ determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. Of that little company the large ma- 
jority has departed. Many of them are among the white- 
robed that now behold their risen Lord in glory. Of the seven- 
teen church officers —elders, deacons and trustees—then in office, 
who greeted me that day, only four are living, and of that num- 
ber only one, Mr. Albion P. Higgins, is now a member of this 
congregation. I wonder how many there are here this morn- 
ing that gathered before my pulpit on tbat Easter Sunday thir- 
ty years ago. As many of you as there are present that were at 
that service thirty years ago will do mea favor if yeu will rise 
in your pews. 


(Thirteen people here stood up.) 


God bless you! {fit hadn’t been for you this ark would never 
have been built. 

Ah! we had happy days in that modest chapel. The tempest 
of civil war was raging, with Lincoln’s steady hand at the helm. 
We got our share of the gale; but we set our storm sails, and 
every one that could handle ropes stood at his or her place. 
Just think of the money contributions that smail church made 
during the first year of my pastorate—$20,000, not in paper, but 
in gold. That little band in that chapel was not only generous 
in gifts but valiant in spirit; and it was under the gracious 
shower of a revival message that we removed into this edifice 
on the 16th of March, 1862. 

The subsequent history of the church was published so fully 
at the notable anniversary five years ago that I need only re- 
peat the chief head-lines ina very few sentences. In 1865 Mr. 
William Wickes started a mission school, which afterward 
grew into the present Cumberland Street Church. In 1866 oc- 
curred that wonderful work of grace that resulted im the addi- 
tion of 320 souls to our membership, 100 of them heads of fami- 
lies. As a thank-offering to God for that rich blessing the 
Memorial Mission School was established, which was soon 
organized into the Memorial Presbyterian Church, now on 
Seventh Avenue, under the excellent pastorate of my Brother 
Nelson. During the winter of 1867 a conference of gentlemen 
was held in yonder study which set on foot the present Classon 
Avenue Church, where my Brother Chamberlain administérs 
equally satisfactorily. Olivet Mission was organized in 1874. 
It will always be fragrant with the memory of Horace B. Grif- 
fin, its first superintendent. The Cuyler Chapel was opened on 
Atlantic Avenue in March, 1886, by our Young People’s Asso- 
ciation, who are maintaining it most vigorously. The little 
Corwin Mission, on Myrtle Avenue, was established by a mem- 
ber of the church to perpetuate his name, and is largely sus- 
tained by members of this church. 

Of all the efficient, successful labors of the Latayette Avenue 
Temperance Society, the Women’s Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, their Benevolent Society, the Cuyler Mission 
Band, the Daughters of the Temple, and other kindred organi- 
zations, 1 have no time or piace to speak this morning. But I 
must repeat now what I have said in years past, that the two 
strong arms of this church are its Sunday-school and its Young 
People’s Association. The former has been kept well up to the 
ideal of such an institution. Itis that uf a training school of 
young hearts for this life and fora life to come. God's bless- 
ing has descended upon it like the morning dew. Ofthe large 
number of children that have been enrolled in its classes 730 
have been received into membership with this church alone, 
and to the profession of faith in Christ, to say nothing of those 
who have joined elsewhere. Warmly do I thank and heartily 
do I congratulate our beloved brother, Daniel W. McWilliams, 
and his faithful group of teachers, and the superintendent of 
the primary department and her group of assistants, on the seal 
which God has set upon their lovely work. They contemplate 
the long array of children whom they have guided to Jesus. 
They, too, canexclaim, * What is our joy, or crown of rejoicing? 

Are not even ye in the Lord?” 

If the Sunday-school has rendered good service, so has the 
well-drilled and well-watered Young People’s Association. The 
fires of devotion have never gone out on the altar of their Mon- 





pulpit as a place in which to serve my Master, and I thank 


day evening gatherings. For length of days and number of 
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membership combined probably it surpasses all similar young 
people's associations in our country. About three thousand 
names have been on its membership roll, and of this number 
twelve have set their faces toward the Gospel ministry. Oh, 
what a source of joy tome that [ have placed that association in 
such a high condition of vigor and prosperity. No church can 
languish, no church can die while it has plenty of young blood 
in its veins. 

What has been the outcome of these thirty years of happy 
pastorate? As far asthe results can be tabulated the following 
isa brief summary: During my pastorate here 1 have preached 
about 2,750 discourses, have delivered a very large number of 
public addresses in behalf of the Sunday-school, Young Men’s 
Association, the temperance reform, and kindred enterprises 
for advancing human welfare. I have officiated at 682 mar- 
riages. I have baptized 962 children. The total number re- 
ceived into the membership of this church during this time 
has been 4.223. Of this number 1,920 have united by a confes- 
sion of their faith in Jesus Christ. An army, you see, an army 
of nearly two thousand souls, have enlisted under the banner 
of King Jesus, and taken their sacramentum, or vow of loyalty, 
before this pulpit. What is our crown of rejoicing? Are not 
even they in the presence of Christ at his coming? 

It is due to you that I should commend your liberality in gifts 
to God’s treasury. During these thirty years over $640,000 have 
been contributed for ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes and 
about $700,000 for the maintenance of the sanctuary, its worship 
and its work. Over a million‘and a quarter of dollars have 
passed through these two channels. The successive boards of 
trustees have managed our financial affairs carefully and effi- 
ciently. The architecture of this noble edifice is not disfigured 
by any mortgage. I hope it never will be. 

There is one department of ministerial labor that has had a 
peculiar attraction to me and afforded some peculiar joy. Pas- 
toral work has always been my passion. It has been my rule to 
know everybody in this congregation, if possible, and seldom 
have I allowed a day to pass without a visit tosome of your 
homes. I fancied that you cared more to have a warm-hearted 
pastor than a cold-biooded preacher. To carry out thoroughly a 
system of personal oversight, to visit every family, tostand by 
the sick and dying beds,to put one’s self into sympathy with 
aching hearts and bereaved households is a process that has 
swallowed up time, and I tell you it has strained the nerves pro- 
digiously. Costly as the process has been, it has paid. If have 
given sermons to you, I have got sermons from you. The closest 
tie that binds us together is that sacred-tie that has been wound 
around the cribs in your nurseries, the couches in your sick 
chambers, the chair at your fireside,and even the coffins that 
have borne away your precious dead. My fondest hope is that 
however much you may honor or love my successor in this pul- 
pit, you may evermore keep a warm place inthe chimney-corner 
of your hearts for the man that gave the best thirty years of his 
life to your service. 

Here let me bespeak for my successor the most kind and rea- 
sonable allowance of pastoral labors. Do not expect too much 
from him. Very few ministers have the peculiar passion for 
pastoral service that I have had, and if Christ’s ambassador, 
who shall occupy this pulpit, proclaims faithfully the whole 
Gospel of God and brings a sympathetic heart to your houses, do 
not criticise him unjustly because he may not attempt to make 
twenty-five thousand pastoral visits in thirty years. House to 
house visitation has only been one hemisphere of the pastor’s 
work. I have accordingly endeavored to guard the door of yon- 
der study so that I might give undivided energy to preparation 
for this pulpit. 

You know, my dear people, how I have preached and what I 
have preached. In spite of many interruptions, I have honestly 
handled each topic as best [ couid. The minister that foolishly 
runs races with himself is doomed to an early suicide. All that 

[ claim for my sermcns is that they have been true to God's 
Book and the cross of Jesus Christ, have been simp!e enough 
for a child to understand and have had for each full view of 
the judgment seat. I have aimed to keep this pulpit abreast of 
all great moral reforms and human progress, and the majestic 
marchings of the Kingdom of King Jesus. The preparation of 
my sermons has been an unspeakable delight. The manna fell 
fresh every morning, and it had to me the sweetness of angels’ 
food. Ah,there are many sharp pangs before me. None will 
be sharper than the hour that bids farewell to yonder blessed 
and beloved study. For twenty-eight years it has been my 
daily home, one of the dearest spots this side of Heaven. From 
its walls have looked down upon me the inspired faces of Chal- 
mers, Charles Wesley, Spurgeon, Lincoln and Gladstone, Adams, 
Storrs, Guthrie. Newman Hall, and my beloved teachers, 
Charles Hodge and the Alexanders of Princeton. Thitber your 
infant children have been brought on Sabbath mornings await- 
ing their baptism. Thither your older children have come by 
hundreds to converse with me about the welfare of their souls. 
Thither have come all the candidates for admission to the fel- 
lowship of this church and have made there their confession of 
faith and their allegiance to Christ. Oh, what blessed inter- 
views with inquirers have been held there! What sweet and 
happy fellowship with my successive bands of helpers, some of 
whom have joined the general assembly of the redeemed in 
glory. That hallowed study has been to me sometimes a Bo- 
chim of tears and sometimes a Hermon, when the vision was of 
no man save Jesus only. And the work right there has been a 
far wider one for a far wider multitude than these walls contain 
this morning. I have written there rearly all the hundreds of 
aiticles which have gone out through the religious press, over 
this country, over Great Britain, over Europe, over Australia, 
Canada, India and New Zealand. During my ministry I have 
published about 3,200 of these articles. Many of them have been 
gathered into books,many of them translated into Swedish,Span- 
ish,Dutch and other foreign tongues. They have made the scratch 
of a very humble pen audible to Christendom. The consecrated 
pen may be more powerful than the consecrated tongue. I de- 
voutly thank God for having condescended to use my humble 
pen to the spread of his Gospel, and I purpose with his help to 
spend much of the brief remainder of my life in preaching his 
glorious Gospel through the press. 

Iam sincerely sorry that the necessities of this hour seem to 
require so personal a discourse this morning; but I must hide be- 
hind the example of the great Apostle who gave me my text. Be- 
cause he reviewed his ministry among his spiritual children of 
Thessalonica, I may be allowed to review my own, too, standing 
here this morning under such peculiar circumstances. These 
thirty years have been to me years of unbounded joy. Sorrows 
I have had, when death paid four visits to my house; but the sor- 
row taught sympathy with the grief of others. Sins I have com- 
mitted—too many of them; your patient love has never cast a 

stone. The faults of my ministry have been myown. The suc- 
cesses of my ministry have been largely due, under God, to your 
co-operation, and, above all, to the amazing goodness of our 
Heavenly Father. Looking my long pastorate squarely in the 
face, I think I can honestly say that I have been no man’s man. 
I have never courted the rich, nor willfully neglected the poor. 
I have never blunted the swordof the Spirit lest it should cut 





your consciences, or concealed a truth that mightsavea soul. In 
no large church is there a perfect community of tastes as to 
preaching. 1 do not doubt that there are some of you that are 
quite ready for fhe experiment of a new face in this pulpit, and 
perhaps there may be some who are lusting after the fat quail of 
elaborate or philosophic discourse. For thirty years I have 
tried to feed you on nothing but manna. Whatever the differ- 
ence of taste, you have always stood by me true as steel. This 
has been your spiritual home, and you have loved your home and 
you have drunk every Sunday from your own well; and tho the 
water of life has not always been passed up to you in a richly 
embossed silver cup, it has drawn up the undiluted Gospel from 
the inspired fountain-head. To hear the truth, meet the truth, 
to talk but the truth with prayer and toil, has been the delight 
ofthe stanchest, members of this church. Oh, the children of 
this church are inexpressibly dear tome. There are hundreds 
here to-day that never had any other home, nor ever knew any 
other pastor. I think I can say that ‘“‘every baptism has baptized 
into closer fellowship, every marriage has married us into closer 
union, every funeral that bore away your beloved dead, only 
bound us more strongly to the living.” Every invitation from 
another church—and I have had some very attractive ones that 
[ never teld you about—every invitation from another church has 
always been promptly declined, for I long ago determined never 
to be pastor of any other than Lafayette Avenue Church. 
What is my joy or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye—in 
the presence of Christ that is coming? Why, then, sunder a tie 
that is bound to every fiber of my inmost heart? I will tell you. 
I will answer you frankly. There must be no concealments or 
false pretexts between us. In the first place, as “Il told you two 
months ago, I bave determined to make my thirtieth anniver- 
sary the terminal point of my present pastorate. I determined 
not to outstay my fullest capacity for the enormous work de- 
manded here. The extent of that demanded work increases 
every twelve months, The requirements of preaching twice 
every Sunday, to visit the vast number of families directly con- 
nected with this church, attending funeral services, conferring 
with committees about Christian work of various kinds and 
numberless other duties—all these requirements are prodigious. 
Thus far, by the Divine help, I have carried that load. My 
health to-day is as firm as usual, andI thank God that such 
forces of heart and brain as he has given to me are unabated. 
The chronic catarrh that long ago muffled my ears to many 
a strain of sweet music, has never made me too deaf to hear the 
sweet accents of your love. But I understand my constitution 
well enough to know that I could not carry the undivided load of 
this great church a great while longer without the risk of break- 
ing down, and there must be no risk run with you or with my- 
self. lalso desire to assist you in transferring this magnifi- 
cent vessel to the next pilot whom God shall appoint, and I 
wish to transfer it while it is well manned, well equip and 
on the clear sea—the clear sea of an unbroken financial and 
spiritual prosperity. No man shall ever say that I so far pre- 
sumed on the generous kindness of this dear church as to linger 
here until I bad outlived my usefulness. 
For these reasons I present to-day my resignation of this sa- 
cred, precious charge. It is my honest desire and purpose that 
this day must terminate my present pastorate, Fur presenting 
this resignation I alone am responsible before God, before this 
church, and before the world. When you'shall have accepted 
my resignation the whole responsibility for the welfare ef this 
beloved church will rest on your shoulders—not on mine. My 
earnest prayer is that you may soon be directed to the right man 
to be your minister, to one who shall unite all hearts and all 
hands and carry forward the high and holy mission to which 
God has called you. He will find in me not a jealous critic, but 
a hearty ally in everything that he may regard for the welfare 
of this church. 
As for myself, [do not propose to sit down on the veranda and 
watch the sun of life wheel downward in the west. The labors 
of the pen and of a ministry at large will afford me no Jack of 
employment. The welfare of this church is inexpressibly dear 
to me—nothing is dearer this side of Heaven. If, therefore, 
while this flock remains shepherdless and in search of my suc- 
cessor I can be of actual service to we in supplying at any time 
this pulpit or performing cr abor, that service, beloved, 
shal Pe performed cheerfully. 
The first thought,the only thought with all of us, is this 
church, this church, Ta1s CHURCH. I call no man my friend, 

ou shall call no man your friend that does not stand by the 
nterests of Lafayette Avenue Church. It is now called to meet 
a great emergency. For the first time in twenty-eight years 
this church is subjected toasevere strain. During all these 
years you have had very smooth sailing. You have never been 
crippled by debt; you have never been distracted with quarrels; 
and you have never been without a tor in your ps or 
your home when you needed him. And I suppose no church in 
Brooklyn has ever been subjected to less strain than this one. 
Now you are called upon to face a new condition of things, per- 
haps a new danger—certainly a new duty. The duty overrides 
the danger. To meet that duty you are strong in numbers. 
There are 2,350 names on your churcn register. Of these many 
are zoune children, many are non-residents who have never 
asked a dismission to other churches; but a great army of 
church-members tbree Sabbaths ago rose up before that sacra- 
mental table. You are strong ina holy harmony. Let no man, 
no woman break the ranks. You are strongin the protection 
of that great Shepherd who never resigns and never grows old. 
“Lo! Lam with you always! Lo! lam with you always. Lo! 
lam with you always!” seems to greet me this morning from 
every wall of this sanctuary. I confidently e t to see Lafay- 
ette Avenue Church move steadily forward with unbroken col- 
umn led by the Captain of our salvation. All eyesare upon you. 
The eye that never slumbers or sleeps is watching over you. If 
oe are all true to conscience,true to your covenants, true to 

‘brist, the future of this dear church may be as glorious as its 
past. d when another thirty years have rolled away it may 
stil! be a strong tower of the truth on which the smile of God 
shall be like the light of the morning. By as much as you love 
me, | entreat you not tosadden my life or break my heart by 
ever deserting these walls or letting the fire ot devotion burn 
down on these sacred al 

The hands of the clock run to the close. This is one of the 
most trying hours of ae woes life. it is an hour when tears 
are only endurable by being rainbowed with the memory ot 
tender mercies and holy joys. When my feet descend those 
steps to-day this will nolonger be my pulpit. I surrender it 
back before God into your hands. Oneof my chiefest sorrows is 
that I leave some of my beloved hearers out of Christ. Oh, you 
have been faithfully warned here and you have been lovingly 
invited here, and once more, as tho God did beseech you by me, 
I implore you in Christ’s name to be reconciled to God. This 
dear pulpit, whose teachings are based on the Rock of Ages, will 
stand long after the lips that now address you have turned to 
dust. It will be visible from the judgment seat, and its witness 
will be that [determined to know not onyes among you save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. To-day I write the iast page in 
the record of thirty bright, happy, Heaven-blessed years among 
you. What is written is written. I shall fold up the book ana 
lay it away with all its many fauls, and it will not lose its fra- 

ance while between its leaves are the p' flowers of your 
ove. When my closing eyes shall look on that record for the 
last time I hope to discover there only one name, the name that 
is above every name, the nameof Him whose glory crowns this 
Easter morn with radiant splendor, the name of Jesus Christ, 
King of kings, Lord of lords. And the last words I utter in this 
sacred spot are unto him that loved us and delivers us from sin 
with his precious blood; and unto God be all the praise and 
thanks and dominion and glory forever and ever, Amen. 


At the conclusion of the service the people thronged 
about the pulpit, and when Dr. Cuyler came down the steps 
his old parishioners and friends pressed forward to grasp 
his hand. The doctor repeatedly declared that he would 
not say good-by, as he expected to be with them for a long 
time tocome. But forsome time it was impossible to re- 
strain the feelings of those present. Many of the men gave 
way more completely than the women, sobbing and bury- 
ing their faces in theirhands. Some of the oldest veterans, 
recognized as men of granite, were among those to give 
most forcible demonstration to their grief. The scene be- 
came so oppressive that the doctor, feeling the severity of 
the strain, hastened from the church to his study. 
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Fine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


ITS FIRST AND ITS LATEST EXHIBITION. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





THE follewing announcement appeared sixty-four years 
ago, in the New York Evening Post, in its issue of Tues- 
day, May 2d, 1826: 

“ National Academy of the Arts of Design. Works intendea 
for the First Exhibition of this institution must be sent to the 
Room No. 287, at the corner of Reed Street and Broadway, on 
Monday, the 8th day of the present month. 

** Paintings, Models and Designs in Sculpture and in Architec- 
ture, Original Engravings, Sketches, Drawings in any of the Arts 
of Design, the production of living artists only, will be received 
on that day by the Committee of Selection. 

“Gentlemen having productions of living artists disposed to 
lend them to the Academy shall be waited on by the porter and 
every care taken to prevent injury. 

“The Students of the Academy are requested to assemble on 
Tuesday, the 9th of May, at 4 o’clock Pp. M., at the school, to re- 
ceive their tickets of free admission. By order. 

“JoHn L. Morton, Sec’y.” 

In the same issue the older Society, which the National 
Academy was in time to supersede, published a card, parts 
of which are here given: 


*“ AMERICAN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—The Annual Address 
preparatory to the opening of the Spring Exhibition will be de- 
livered by M. C. Patterson, Esq., at the City Hotel, on Tuesday. 
9th of May, at 1 o’clock. Seats will be reserved for the ladies. 
The Rev. clergy, the Hon. the Mayor and Corporation, the etc., 
etc, are invited. etc. 

“The members of the Academy will dine together at the 


-Hotel on the same day at 5 o’clock, in which celebration the 


friends of the Fine Arts are invited to participate. Tickets may 
be had of the Treasurer, Henry F. Rogers, No. 64 Pine St.” 

One can readily fancy how busily gossip buzzed at this 
five o’clock dinner, how Colonel Trumbull, grandson of 
‘“‘ Brother Jonathan,” aide de camp to Washington, Secre- 
tary to John Jay, fifth Commissioner of the United States 
to England, pupil of Benjamin West and President of the 
‘** American’”’ Academy, added the force of his many digni- 
ties to the frown with which he spoke of the “ beggars” 
who had presumed to choose for themselves new methods 
and to form anew Art Association. And with equal ease 
we may imagine at the same hour the students of the “‘ Na- 
tional’? Academy, who had just received their free tickets 
for its first Exhibition, standing in groups with hearts afire 
and tongues aflame over the burning questions of the day. 
That these questions were of grave importance to American 
artists there can be no doubt. Four months before, Janu 
ary 16th, the Evening Post had issued this card: 

“We are requested to state that as many reports are in cir- 
culation relative to the proceedings of the Artists and the 
Academy of Fine Arts, a statement of the whole case is prepar- 
ing in a pamphlet form by the former, and will be presented to 
the public without delay.” 

Of the artists above referred to who led this revolt 
against the established order of things but one, Mr. Thom- 
as Seir Cummings, survives. He published, in 1865, a vol- 
ume of “ Historical Annals of the National Academy of 
Design,” in which he gives afull and careful account of the 
causes which led to its establishment. We have grown so 
used in these last years to the growling of young artists 
over the “‘ old fogies ”’ of the Academy, that we can hardly 
realize that the National Academy itself was once the em- 
bodiment of a protest against hide-bound usages and con 
servative thought and methods in art. 

The special grievances of the young school of artists led 
by Morse, Dunlap and Cummings, six decades ago, were 
that artists as a class had no share in the management of 
the Americar’ Academy of Fine Arts, that students were 
treated with discourtesy and were not encouraged to make 
use of what educational advantages the Academy had power 
to bestow, and that the Academy Exhibitions afforded little 
or nothing of fresh interest to the public. These Exhibitions 
were made up chiefly of pictures owned by the Society. 
For the sake of variety in the shows these pictures were 
hung year by year now here, now there upon the walls, so 
that, as some young scoffer remarked, all that was left by 
way of change for a new exhibition was to hang these vet- 
erans upside down; and the stock dialog to be heard be- 
tween artists after an Academy opening was said to be: 

*** Have you seen the Exhibition this year?’ ‘No, I saw 
it last year.’ ”’ 

It is not to be wondered at that in their call for pictures 
for the first exhibition, the National Academy italicized the 
words “‘ living artists only.” 

Naturally the new society was an “Academy.” Greek and 
Latin terms were popular in those days and anything as 
commonplace asa “school’’ was not to be thought of. There 
were no life classes then. Students drew from the antique 
alone; casts from Greek and Roman art were all-sufficient, 
especially Greek. To illustrate the spirit of the times, I 
give extracts from the advertisement of a young architect. 
Ithiel Town, one of the first fifteen artists chosen January 
14th, 1826, by the New York Drawing Association to form 
the nucleus of the new Academy. This advertisement ap- 
peared within a fortnight in the Evening Post, January 23d: 

‘Architecture, Ithiel Town. The subscriber has taken an 
office at No. 124 Broadway, cor. of Cedar Street, etc. It will be 
the subscriber’s endeavor to introduce generally the taste and 
style of the Grecian architecture, which from its simplicity. 
elegance and grandeur is evidently gaining the confidence and 
admiration of all who possess a true and classic taste through- 
out the civilized world. And while the Grecian architec- 
ture....possesses this important advantage....it is very for- 
tunately at the same time a much more permanent and eco- 
nomical style for general use, etc.” 

The schoolmaster had been abroad in New York State. 
and had sown its territory thick with the names of Grecian 
cities; and now the architect was diversifying its Dutch 
villages with white wooden houses adorned with pillared 
porticoes. Even Peale’s Museum exhibited its attractions 
in “The Parthenon, 252 Broadway, opposite the CityHall.” 
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The old Academy made strenuous efforts that year to hold 
itsown. It advertised for its winter exhibition, lasting 
from the middle of January till the 1st of April, 

“The splendid picture representing the great coronation of 
the Emperor Napoleon in the Cathedral at Paris by the cele- 
prated painter David. The size of the picture is 750 square feet. 
The Emperor is represented placing the crown on the head of 
the Empress Josephine. This family, Pope Pius VII, the Car- 
dinals, the Ambassadors and the principal characters cf the Im- 
perial Court are all represented with the rich costumes they 
were decorated with on the day of that ceremony.” 

Meanwhile the young artists had been very busy collect- 
ing their pictures, and on May 11th they issued this card: 

“National Academy of the Arts of Design, The artists of 
the City of New York having associated under the above title 
and established a school tor the study of the antiqae will on 
Monday the 15th of May open an exhibition of the works of 
living artists at the corner of Reed Street and Broadway, opp.- 
site Washineton Hall, in the room lately occupied by M. Bois- 
sieux asa dancing school. Entrance the 3d door of the front 
in Reed Street.” 

This was followed the next day by the old Academy’s 
announcement: 

“The 12th Exhibition of the Academy is this day opened to 
the Public and will continue open daily from 9in the morning 
till dusk. Admittance 25 cents. Catalogues 12% cents. 

“ By order, Freperic De PrysTEr, JR.” 

In this Exhibition, according to the American Academy’s 
custom, the Napoleon canvas figured again as one of its 
chief attractions. 

The dancing hall, now transformed into a picture gallery 
for the new Academy, was a room twenty-five by fifty feet 
in size, lighted by side windows, and at night by six gas 
burners. 

“The private view was attended by Governor Clinton and 
suite, the Mayor, Common Council, faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege, Members of the American Academy, and persons of dis- 
tinction.” 

There were 170 exhibits by living American artists, the 
first exhibition of the sort ever made inthecountry. Mem- 
bers of the National Academy appeared with a white rosette 
in their button-holes, proud to pose as fathers of the new 
enterprise; and tho receipts from the Exhibition did not 
cover expenses, the Society was by no means dismayed or 
discouraged by the result. Much interest and discussion 
had been pfovoked. Press comments varied, as might be 
expected. The Evening Post gave a commenéatory notice, 
but made no discrimination of praise in favor of special 
artists. Terms such as “ tone,” “breadth,” ‘ atmosphere,” 
and “‘ values” were not familiar to the art critics of that 
day, and the Evening Post’s notice was a very tame affair. 


“ The ist Exhibition of the ‘ National Academy of the Arts of 
Design’ took place on Saturday at the corner of Reed Street and 
Broadway. The gallery was crowded with the paintings of our 
own artists, and principally of this city. It would be invidious 
to mention any one individual where so many are deserving of 
praise,and therefore we must content ourseives with recom- 
mending the Exhibition generally to public attention. Besides 
the paintings is to be seen a model in wood of the proposed 
arcade between Maiden Lane and John Street.” 


But critics in other journals did not hesitate to make 
“invidious distinctions,’’ and adverse criticisms signed 
“ Middle tint”? and *‘ Middl: tint the Second,” assailed ex- 
hibitors in the new Academy for several years. As an illus- 
tration of the journalistic amenities of those days, 1 quote 
from one of “‘ Middle tint the Second’s” critiques to show 
that the early Academicians received from the press of their 
time as fierce denunciation as ever scathed the young ex- 
hibitor of to-day inthe columns of The Studio. Mr. H. 
Inman is the artist under discussion. 


“ Owing to the very pompous description in the Merchant's 
Telegraph of the works of this young gentleman, we were induced 
to visit the Exhibition of the National Academy inorder to judge 
for ourself. When lo and behold, our high-wrought expectations 
were withered in their bud by a display of No. 3, the first of the 
exhibiting specimens of this wnrivailed artist, or, as our mentorial 
Colonel will have it,* very meritorious artist.’ Who that has 
ever viewed the spirited works of John W. Jarvis, could have 
believed that a pupilof his, for many years his favored protégé 
apprentice, would have dared to exhibit such a specimen as the 
product of his unwearied attention and instruction? A cold, 
phlegmatic, idiotic female face, without color or form, arrayed 
in the uncouth habit and style of a lay sister. If such drawing of 
feature, form and dress be the product of fifteen years’ steady 
application and practice, Goi keep our children from assimilat- 
ing genius. . . We wonder at the infatuation which has 
pervaded this comm 1nity in relation to this young and illiterate 
aspirant.” 


The National Academy was composed at first of thirty 
members, fifteen of them elected by the New York Draw- 
ing Association, and they in turn electing first ten and then 
five others to complete the number. Of the original thirty 
Mr. Cummings alone is now living. Fourteen years later, 
or fifty years ago, Mr. D. Huntington, the honored Presi- 
dent of the Academy, was elected a member. He came in 
just before the old Academy drew its last breath in 1841, 
when its effects and properties were sold to the National 
Academy for $400, and he had been twenty-two years an 
Academician when the corner-stone was laid of the Acad- 
emy Building on Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue. 

To day the Sixty- fifth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy is open to the public. In place of the 170 pictures 
of the first Exhibition, which were sought for as loans by 
public advertisement, there are 671 pictures exhibited 
(too many by far) or a little less than half of the 1,345 that 
knocked at the door for admission. These pictures repre- 
sent the work of 446 artists, and as Academicians and Asso- 
ciates together number but 146, of whom 55 do not exhibit, 
there are 355 ontside the fence, whose works have been re- 
ceived, 

Naturally, in such an exhibition, the interest of the vis- 
itor centers in the work of the younger men. It is they 
who have enthusiasm and daring; it is they who introduce 
new methods and make new departures im art; and it is 
they who enter pictures for the five prizes. We know 


often surprise us with anything out of their ordinary 
course. 

As usual the space opposite the corridor is occupied by a 
portrait, this year that of Mr. James Lenox, painted by the 
President of the Academy. Of the work by Academicians 
nothing is more important than Mr. Millet’s painting of 
“Antony Van Corlear,the Trumpeter.’’ Considering that Mr. 
Millet is one of the ten artists now exhibiting collections of 
their paintings at the American Art Galleries, we cannot 
but we grateful to find so fine a specimen of his work on the 
Academy walls. Among other work by Academicians 
might be noticed Mr. Butler’s excellent likeness of Mr. 
Marquand; Mr. Shirlaw’s impressive “ Rufina’”’; Mr. J. 
Alden Weir's charming ‘‘ Summer’’; Mr. Dewing’s refined 
‘Portrait’; Mr. C. Y. Turner’s admirable ‘“‘The Pride of 
the Farm’”’; a clever ‘‘ Boat Builder,’”? by Mr. Ward; an- 
other painting by Mr. Maynard in the style of his prize pic- 
ture, where mermaids float in ‘‘ Strange Seas,” one of Mr, 
Gaul’s pictures of soldiers in action, a market scene in 
Nuremburg by Mr. Tiffany, and landscapes by Messrs. Mar- 
tin, H. Bolton Jones, and McEntee. Of Associates, Mr. 
Chase should be first mentioned, as easily leading the Exhi- 
bition in portraiture. His pictures of Mr. Le Gendre and of 
“Little Miss H,” being as individual as they are pictur- 
esque. Other Associates whose work should be noted are 
Messrs. Lippincott, Low, Brush, Freer, Jones, Blum, 
Beckwith and Curran. 

I have not space to specify individual pictures in this 
number, but enough has been said to show that there is 
abounding life in the Academy yet, and that good workers 
may be counted among its membership. 

But still it should be recorded here that, in the passing of 
the years, seventy-four Academicians and fifty-five Associ- 
ates have joined the great majority. During the year 1889, 
three members died—Mr. John G. Chapman, Mr. John W. 
Ehninger, and Mr. Robert W. Weir; while Mr. Harry 
Chase’s name was added to the list of deceased Associates. 
NeEwakk, N. J. 








School and College. 


THE University of Minnesota is situated in Minneapolis, 
just below the Falls of St. Anthony. The University con- 
sists of nine distinct colleges, or departments—a college 
of science, literature and the arts, a college uf me- 
chanic arts, a college of agriculture, an _ experi- 
ment station, a college of law, a college of medicine 
and surgery, a college of homeopathic medicine and surg- 
ery, a college of dentistry, a college of mining and metal- 
lurgy, and a graduate department leading to the degrees 
M.A., M.S., M.L., and Ph.D. It is quite probable that a 
college of pharmacy will be established the coming sum- 
mer. Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., is President of the Univer- 
sity. Associated with him are fifty professors and instruct- 
tors, who give their whole time to the work of the Uni- 
versity, while sixty more are connected with the Univer- 
sity as regular lecturers and instructors. The University is 
nearing the close of the most prosperous year in its history. 
The attendance at the present time is 1,001, an increase 
over last year of 220. Its preparatory classes have all been 
discontinued. Three new buildings have been erected 
within two years. Pillsbury Hall, a building for the ac- 
commodation of the natural sciences, is fitted up with 
laboratories equal to the finest 1n the United States. This 
building, costing $150,000, is the gift of ex-Governor John 
S. Pillsbury to the State. A law building has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $250,000. The law department is in its 
second year and has already become self-supporting; 134 
students are registered in this department. The coming 
summer will see the completion of the new chemical and 
physical laboratory building at a cost of $100,000. The tc- 
tal value of the plant is as follows: The campus, $500,- 


000, the University Farm and experiment station valued 
at #385000, buildings and equipment, %757,000. Total, 
$1,642,000. 


....The universities of Italy are in anything but a flour- 
ishing condition. To a great extent the professors them- 
selves are to blame. Many of these do not deliver even a 
single course of lectures during the whole year, altho they 
regularly draw their salaries. These are the professors 
who are also members of Parliament, or Senators, or 
are engaged in the Cultus Ministerium. Many others de- 
liver only one course of lectures, which treats of the sub- 
jects which are taken up in the examinations. Recently 
within a few days 104 new university professors were ap- 
pointed, and that too in face of the fact that in Italy the 
specialists are few and far between. As the whole matter 
of higher educatiou bas not been regulated by law, the 
Minister does as he pleases; he increases the number of 
chairs at his own sweet will, and Parliament is accom- 
modating enough to recognize as full universities any of 
the smaller institutions with one or two faculties. This 
explains why Italy can report 21 universities with a total 
attendance of 15,517 students, not including any in theol- 
ogy. Were these all pursuing the technical branches the 
disproportion to the number of inhabitants would be 
greater than is the ca:c in Germany, Denmark or Greece, 
where the complaints are constant, loud and long about 
the over-production in the professional departments. Few 
of the Italian universities are, however, su badly provided 
with ‘“‘the necessaries of life,”’ such as clinics, libraries, 
laboratories and the like, as are the two universities of 
Sardinia, Cagliari and Sassar. The salaries of the profes- 


sors are so meager, that many of them must engage in 
other pursuits in order to earn their bread and butter. 
One wise move is in contemplation, namely, to unite these 
two so-called universities, and to have one, but that a 
thorough school. This certainly is enough for Sardinia. 
Heretofore Italy has had noSchool of Mines, but such a one 
is to be established at Cagliari in the near future. 


....Jn the Italian Papal School of Theology, the so-called 
University Gregoriana, the total number of students is 





pretty well what the Academicians can do, and they do not 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE General Welfare Committee of the Pon-Ameri- 
can Conference has submitted'a report recommending that 
all disputes of American republics with European uations 
besettled by arbitration. In accordance with the resolution 
heretofore adopted for the establishment of an American 
international bureau for the collection and publication of 
informotion relating to commercial affairs between the 
countries represented, the Committee on Customs Regula- 
tions has submitted a report recommending the establish- 
ment of an international bureau in this city under the di- 
rection of a Superintendent at an annual salary of $5,000. 
This bureau shall issue a “* bulletin ” which shall contain 
information with respect to customs tariffs, official shipping 
regulations, quotations from commercial and parce} post 
treaties between any of the American republics and sta- 
tistics of commerce. 





----The break in the Atchafalaya Levee, which occurred 
on Wednesday two miles south of Sims Port, in Point Cou- 
pee Parish, is now 600 feet wide and seven feet deep. The 
town of Sims Portis said to be abuut two feet under water. 
The Cason Levee, on the west bank about seventeen miles 
north of Nelville, broke about four o’clock on Saturday 
night. This break is said to be 300 feet wide and ten feet 
deep. Advices were also received that the Big Bend Levee, 
eight miles west of Sims Port. was broken. 


....In the Senate the House amendment to the joint res- 
olution as to the removal of the naval magazine from 
Ellis Island was concurred in....The Anti-Trust Bill was 
passed by a vote of 52 to 1....The House bill appropriat- 
ing $75,000 to supply the deficiency occasioned by the de- 
falcation in the office of the late Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House was reported from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions without amendment, and was passed. 


...-In the House of Representatives a bill to prevent the 
enlistment of aliens in the naval service of the United 
States was passed..... A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House defeated the bill making an appropria- 
tion to supply the deficiency caused by the Silcott defalca- 
tion was adopted,-and the bill was passed. 

....The schooner “ Ethel,” from Jacksonville, Fla., for 
Nassau, with an assorted cargo, has been wrecked near 
Cape Canaveral, and the crew of five persons is probably 
lost. 


. ‘Samuel J. Randall died in Washington on Sunday, 
the 13th instant. 


FOREIGN. 

.... The King and Queen of Portugal are about to start 
on a tour of the principal cities of tte Kingdom. It is ex- 
pected that the trip will serve greatly to allay the discon- 
tent now prevailing in consequence of the recent decrees 
of the Government coucerning the disputes between Great 
Britain and Portugal in relation to territory in Southeast 
Africa. The King will make several speeches during his 
journey, in which he will indicate the necessity of calm- 
ness on the part of the people of Portugal pending the 
negotiations now proceeding with England in regard to 
the disputed possessions. He will also strongly appeal 
to the patriotism and loyalty of his subjects to follow the 
course he suggests, and will thank them for their sup- 
port of the Monarcby. 


....The following is received from Apia, Samoa, dated 
March 28th: The text of the Berlin treaty has been re- 
ceived here, and it is regarded by the Samoans as very sat- 
isfactory except the clause relating to the payment of 
salaries to the Commissioners. The Government has no 
revenue. Malietoa will not allow any official expenditures. 
Apia harbor lights went out on February !st and have not 
yet been lighted. Fine weather has prevailed, but the 
harbor is deserted. The German cruiser ‘‘ Alexandrine”’ 
has gone toAuckland, to return in May. 


....At the annual convention of McGill University, 
Montreal, which takes place at the end of this month, it 
will be officially announced by the principal, Sir William 
Dawson, that gifts amounting to $1,000,000 have been made, 
Sir Donald Smith giving a quarter of a million for a 
woman’s branch, and a handsome new building will be 
erected. William C. McDonald, a rich tobacco merchant, 
gives nearly $500,000 for a school of architecture and 
science. 


....Captain Douglass, in charge of the levees between 
Vicksburg and Natchez, reports them able to staid fifteen 
inches more water. From his observations at Warrenton, 
Engineer Olivera concludes that the theory is correct that 
by confining the stream between levees the channel will be 
scoured out and become deeper. There is six feet more 
depth at that point now than in March. 


....The mansion of Baron Ferdinand James de Roths- 
child at Waddesdon Manor, his country seat in Ayles- 
bury, has been partly destroyed by fire. Among the prop- 
erty burned were a picture by Gainsborough, valued at 
£10,000, and a large quantity of valuable tapestry. 


.... The German officials are hastening the preparations 
for the departure of the Emin Expedition. They are en- 
gaging porters at increased wages. It is believed that the 
tirst objective point of the expedition will be the lake dis- 
trict. 


..-A river disaster, the result of gross carelessness, in 
which several lives were lost and half a dozen persons 
more or less seriously injured, occurred upon the Shia- 
wassee, near Kast Saginaw, on the 13th. 


...-The British steamer “ Umvolosi,” of 1,122 tons regis- 
try, from London, March 12th, for Port Natal, has been. 
wrecked near Algoa Bay. No lives were lost. 





781, among them 287 Italians, 139 French, 130 Germans and 
Austrians, 
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THE VOTE ON REVISION. 





WE are glad to be able to lay before our readers this 
week the returns from a majority of the presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church on revision of the Confession 
of Faith. Including the Presbytery of Flint, in Michi- 
gan, which we suppose to be a new presbytery, as we 
do not find it in the ‘‘Minutes of the General Assembly,” 
there are 212 inall. We give the vote of 122. Four 
others have either declined or failed to vote, so that 
only eighty-six presbyteries are now to be heard from. 
The returns of the i122 show that they have voted 
two to one in favor of revision. As the effect of not 
voting is really to vote against revision, the four 
presbyteries of Albany (which desires a new .creed), 
Zacatecas, Alaska and Urumia, must be added to the 
negative vote, thus increasing it to forty-four. Forty- 
four is one-third of 182, consequently the affirmative 
vote is six short of being two-thirds. 

But is a two-thirds vote necessary? Some contend 
that itis, Others say that only a majority of all the 
presbyteries is required. Section VI of the Form of Gov- 
ernment requires a majority for alterations in the Con- 
stitution, as follows: 


“V1. Before any overtures or regulations proposed by 
the Assembly to be established as constitutional rules, 
shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be necessary to 
transmit them to all the presbyteries, and to receive the 
returns of at least a majority of them, in writing, approv- 
ing thereof.” 


There is no other provision between the lids of ‘* The 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church” relating to 
this matter. It is claimed, however, that any altera- 
tions in the Confession of Faith require a two-thirds 
vote. This claim appears te be based on the fact that 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, preparatory 
to the formation of the General Assembly in 1788,adopted 
amended standards, and provided that they should be 
unalterable, save by a two-thirds vote of the presbyteries 
and a subsequent enactment by the General Assembly. 
But no such provision was inserted in the Constitution 
when the General Assembly was organized, and the 
General Assembly of 1799 ignored the requirement of 
the Synod in view of the fact (asthe Assembly declared) 
that the constitutional mode was set forth in the Consti- 
tution itself. The six following assemblies, impliedly 
or directly united in that declaration, and all subse- 





quent assemblies have proceeded on that basis, Dr. B. 
R. Craven has shown this quite conclusively, it seems 
to us, in an article in the Presbyterian Review for Jan- 
uary, 1887. Referring to the action of the General As- 
sembly of 1826, which sent down eight proposed amend- 
ments to the Form of Government and Book of Disci- 
pline, and one to the Confession of Faith, he says tnere 
is not the “slightest intimation in the minutes that 
the Assembly contemplated that these proposed alteza- 
tions should be effected in different modes and by dif- 
ferent presbyterial majorities.” He quotes from the 
report of the special Committee appointed by the As- 
sembly of 1827, to which the returns were referred, as 
follows: 

“There are connected with the Assembly eighty-eight 
presbyteries; forty five, therefore (a mere majority), are 
necessary to make any alteration in the Constitution of 
the Church. 

“In regard tothe proposed erasure of the Fourth Section 
of the Twenty-fourth Chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
sixty-eight presbyteries have reported; fifty of them 
against the erasure, and eighteen in favour of it. The Sec- 
tion, therefore, is not to be erased.” 

The General Assembly will determine the question, 
and doubtless in accordance with precedent, 

The presbyteries are not voting formally to amend the 
Confession. That question has not been submitted to 
them. They are simply expressing their opinion, in re- 
sponse to a request from the General Assembly, as to 
whether it is desirable to amend the Confession, and as 
to the extent to which revision should go. The result 
of the present vote, whatever it may be, will not change 
a single chapter in the Confession of Faith, That must 
be done, if at all, by another overture submitted by the 
General Assembly. The present vote of the presbyteries 
is of special value as indicating their desire respecting re- 
vision, Whether two-thirds of them will ask for revision 
no one can positively predict. Eighty-six presbyteries 
are yet to be heard from. If sixty of these vote for re- 
vision there will be a two-thirds vote. The returns which 
came in this week were from fifty-two presbyteries. Of 
these thirty-seven voted affirmatively and fifteen nega- 
tively. If the remaining presbyteries vote in the same 
ratio we shall have the sixty votes needed to make up the 
two-thirds. But of the presbyteries to be heard from a 
dozen are in foreign landr, and it is doubtful if many of 
them go for revision. 

If the General Assembly determines to submit amend- 
ments for revision it may submit an overture in this 
form: 

“ Shall the Confession’ of Faith be thus amended? 

“1. In Chap. — Sec. — by omitting (a clause accurately 
specified). 

“2, In Chap. — Sec. — by inserting the following clause 
(accurately setting forth the words). 

“3. In Chap. — by omitting Sec. —, etc., etc.’’ 


On each amendment each presbytery would be re- 
quired to vote Aye or No. 

One thing is clear, whatever may be the decision as to 
the question of a majority or two-thirds, that the Presby- 
terian Church, as represented by its presbyteries, is not 
satisfied with its Standards as they are. It desires that 
its Confession be amended. Something must be done. 
Exactly what will be done is not clear. It may be re- 
vision; it may be a short new creed. Sooner or later, it 
will be one or the other. 


» 


A THIRTY YEARS’ MINISTRY. © 


WE publish this week the valedictory sermon of Dr. 
Theodore L, Cuyler. But Dr. Cuyler does not bid his 
church good-by. He does not bid us good-by. He still 
remains to work with and for his church and for every 
good cause that needs his voice or his pen. 

{t would not be easy to think of Brooklyn, or easy 
to think of our American pulpit, without Dr. Cuyler. 
Thank God we do not have to! He has done nothing more 
tban close the period of his responsibility for the pulpit 
and pastoral work of one of the Brooklyn churches. His 
work for the Church is not laid down; he will undoubted- 
ly be ready whenever occasion calls to preach for the 
Lafayette Avenue Church, or to do any other service 
which God or man may require, This is then no more an 
occasion for lamentation than when a pastor removes 
from one church to another. It is a local grief only to 
the church which he has served so well for a generation, 

We suppose Dr. Cuyler is a Presbyterian. His name 
has a Dutch sound; but we find it in the roster of the 
Presbyterian ministers. But there does not live a man 
who cares less for denomination, or more for the 
Church, than Dr, Cuyler; he belongs not toa sect but to 
the great fellowship of saints. 

It is a great pastoral work which Dr, Cuyler has done 
during these thirty years past, Only thirteen were 
present to hear his farewell sermon who listened to his 
first sermon in that church on Easter Sunday, 1860, Dur- 
ing these thirty years he has received nearly two thou- 
sand on profession of faith aad more than two thousand 
by letter. He bas built up a church which for many 
years had the largest membership on the Presbyterian 
Church roll; and never was it stronger, more enthusias- 
tic, more united than at present. Altho sixty-eight 
years old, Dr. Cuyler does not feel unable to carry on 
his work, Beyond the partial deafness from which he 

















suffers, there is no physical reason why he should leave 
his pulpit, But it has been an earnest desire of his, 
while his strength was unabated to pass over the 
church, strong and courageous and without impairment 
of enthusiasm, to his successor. This he believes is for 
the best interest of the church. He will still give it hig 
counsel and help as he cau. We cannot say that he is 
unwise; but it isa brave and self-denying act which does 
him great honor. 

To the public at large Dr. Cuyler is known as some- 
thing more than a local pastor. He has an interest, 
boiling hot, in every good work. He has been one of 
the temperance leaders of the country. No man took 
a deeper interest in our great national struggle, 
There has been about him a fervid, irrepressible entbu- 
siasm which drove him to work and which made him 
strike out in every direction, and that too with a force 
which was as remarkable as its ease. He has thus kept 
himself young in thought and in speech. There is a 
boyish magnetism, a fresh, almost radical, progressive- 
ness about him that puts him in the front rank of 
progress. With that his been an evangelistic fervor, a 
zeal for Christian work and a warmth of Christian ex- 
perience, which made him a rarely and useful man. 

So we do not put any pathos into our announcement 
of his retirement from his long pastorate. He may do 
more work for the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; he may do more work for the Church of Christ. 
We expect he will write more for THE INDEPENDENT, 
and for other papers through which he speaks; we 
hope he will find more opportunities to use his voice 
and pen, and may grow old—if so young a man can 
grow old—in long and happier service for the next gen- 
eration. 


»— 


THE SPIRITUAL PHILADELPHIA. 


Our readers, familiar with the fact that the term 
Philadelphia is the name of one of the largest cities in 
this country, may not be as familiar with the fact that 
this term is an anglicized Greek werd, compounded of 
adelphos, meaning brother, and philos meaning lover or 
friend, and that it is used in the New Testament to 
designate a certain affection of the Christian heart. The 
following are the passages in which this term is found: 


“Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love [philadelphia],” (Rom. xii, 10.) ‘But as touching 
brotherly love [philadelphia] ye need not that I write unto 
you, for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another.” (I Thess. iv,9.) ‘‘ Let brotherly love [philadel- 
phia] continue.”’ (Heb. xiii, 1.) ‘Seeing ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren [philadelphia], see that ye 
love one another with a pure heart fervently.’”’ (I Pet. i, 
22.) “And [add] to godliness brotherly kindness [phila- 
delphia], and to brotherly kindness [philadelphia] 
charity.” (II Pet. i, 7.) 

The Greek word philadelphia is in three of these pas- 
sages translated by the phrase brotherly love, in one of 
them by the phrase love of the brethren, and in the fifth 
passage by the phrase brotherly kindness. These are the 
only passages in which the Greek word occurs in tke 
New Testament. The term, being a compound of two 
other words, is descriptive of the affection and the ob- 
ject thereofat the same time. The affection is love, and 
the cbject loved is a brother. 

The affection described is not the family affection 
founded on natural kinship, or the general philanthropy 
toward all men commanded in the Bible, or that feeling 
of friendliness which agreeable acquaintance may cre- 
ate, or that kindness which has its basis in self-interest. 
It is the affection which Christians, as such, and because 
they are such, are assumed to exercise toward one an- 
other. Being Christians, they are, however unlike they 
may be in other respecte, regarded in this one respect as 
brethren, as the spiritual members of one family; as 
holding a common relation te their common Lord and 
Saviour, and through him a common relation to one an- 
other, and as constituting what Peter called ‘the 
brotherhood,” when he said: ‘‘ Love the brothorhood” 
[adelphoteta]|. (I Pet. ii, 17.) They are what Paul desig 
nated as ‘‘the household of faith,” wheu he said: ‘‘ As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” (Gal. vi, 10.) Taken collectively, they form that 
‘‘whole family in Heaven and earth,” to which the 
Apostle refers in his Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
which, as he declares, borrows its name from ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Ephes. isi, 14,15.) The Apostle, 
in the same Epistle, calls them ‘‘ the church” of Christ, 
which he defines to be ‘* his body,” and, as such, “ the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all.” (Ephes. i, 22, 23.) 

Christ, in his interceasory prayer, said: *‘ Neither pray 
I for these alone [the Apostles|, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe thet thou hast sent me.” (John xvii, 20, 21). 
This intercession embraces all believers to the end of 
time; and the petition is that they may all be one in 
Christ, as he is one with God the Father, to the end that 
the world may believe that the Father had sent him. 
The spiritual philadelphia of the New Testament is sim- 
ply the normal and proper expression of this common 
and all-pervading unity of believing souls with Christ, 
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Such souls are ‘‘ called in one hope” of their “‘ calling,” 
and have *‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and “‘ one 
God aud Father of all who is above all, and through all, 
and in” all. (Ephes. iv, 4-6), The special affection ex- 
isting between them is not one of nature, but has its 
source, basis and reasons in their common relation to 
and their common affection for Christ, as the great and 
glorious Head of his own Church. The tie that binds 
them to him binds them to one another, and makes 
them one in him. Collectively considered, they consti- 
tute that indissoluble organism, of which he is the 
Head, and they the ‘“ members in particular.” They 
are essentially one society, one body, one community, 
one people, for all time, and will be one in Heaven. 

It is easy to see that this spiritual philadelphia, thus 
founded on Christ, has a much broader, deeper and bet- 
ter basis than that on which sectarian distinctions 
among Christians rest. The best and far the most im- 
portant part of a good Methodist consists, not in what 
makes him a Methodist in distinction from a good Pres- 
byterian, but in that likeness to Christ and that affilia- 
tion with him which are common to both. Each may 
have his special preferences for bis own reasons, and 
may be best accommodated thereby, while resident in 
this world; and yet their alliance with Christ by faith, 
and their spiritual brotherhood in him and through him, 
constitute their essential Christianity, and furnish the 
reason why they should ‘‘ love one another with a pure 
heart fervently.” The Bible philadelphia rises above 
all distinctions of mere sect, and runs in a much higher 
and grander plane of thought. It is the immortal 
affection which Christians will carry with them into 
Heaven; and just in proportion as they here exercise 
this affection, they illustrate on earth the spiritual 
philadelphia of the heavenly life. 

“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love: 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 


> 





THE WORK OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS. 


Tue International American Congress, which was so 
heartily welcomed to this country last October, has 
about concluded its labors, and will probably adjourn 
this week, It has not spent all these weeks in continu- 
ous session; but its members have had the privilege of 
seeing quite thoroughly a large part of the country, and 
of judging for themselves the extent of our resources 
and manufactures, and the character of our enterprise. 
They have expressed themselves well pleased with the 
way they have been treated, and will doubtless return 
to their respective countries with a larger knowledge of 
the United States, and with a strong determination to 
do all they can to bring the nations of this continent 
into closer relations. 

In estimating the value of the results of this Congress 
we must recall what it was summoned to accomplish, 
The points mentioned in the call were: (1) The forma- 
tion of an American Customs Union; (2) improvement 
of the methods of communication between American 
ports; (3) the establishment of a uniform system of 
weights and measures, with protection to patent rights, 
copyrights and trade marks; (4) the reduction of diverse 
customs regulations to a uniform system; (5) the adop- 
tion of a common silver coin; (6) the formulation of a 
plan of arbitration for all international disputes. This 
was the work marked out for the Congress to do. 

We presume that no one believed that it was possible 
that all these desirable objects would be accomplished; 
but there has been a thorough discussion of them, and most 
of the proposals are deemed practicable. It was not to be 
expected that an agreement could be reached with refer- 
ence to a Customs Union modeled after the German 
Zolverein idea. The Committee of the Congress, to 
which this subject was assigned, confessed their inabili- 
ty to formulate anything practicable upon this subject; 
but with reference to other subjects brought before the 
Congress, conclusions have been reached which promise 
important results for the future of the independent 
nations of the American continent. 

One of the most obvious barriers to closer and more 
friendly relations between these nations has been the 
lack of good systems of communication. One method 
of removing these barriers proposed by the Congress is 
the grand scheme of an international railroad, extend- 
ing from the United States down through Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Isthmus and South America, with 
branches connecting the main line with the most impor- 
tant cities and seaports. This seems like a dream whose 
accomplishment must be far off; but tke difficulties in 
the way of such a scheme, tho enormous, are not, we are 
quite sure, insuperable. It is well, at least, that engi- 
neers should be appointed to survey routes, as the 
Congress recommends, and to report on the subject. 

A more immediately practicable scheme for increas- 
ing our facilities of communication with Central and 
South America is the granting of subsidies to steam- 
ships. The best opinion of this country has long been 
in favor of Government subsidies to steamship lines. 
There seems to be no other method practicable of in- 
creasing our marine communication with the ports lying 
to thesouth of us. This opinion is also the opinion of 


tions unite in paying these subsidies upon an equitable 
basis. 

On the subject of a uniform coin, the Congress ad- 
vises the establishment of an international American 
monetary union; the kind of coin to be issued to be de- 
cided by a commission composed of representatives of 
each of the nations, which commission shall assemble 
in Washington. The Congress also proposes an interna- 
tional bank, which, as we understand it, is to act asa 
sort of clearing-house for the financial transactions be- 
tween the three Americas. As it is at present, all these 
transactions have to be carried on through London ex- 
changes. The international bank is designed to do away 
with this cumbersome, round-about, method. 

The Congress has also come to an agreement with re- 
spect to the unification of customs dues, and has 
adopted a series of recommendations which are designed 
to simplify and consolidate all port charges into a single 
one, to be known as tonnage dues. The merchants who 
are engaged in South American business are subjected 
to very great annoyances, delays and over-charges, by 
reason of varying systems and no systems, and the 
adoption of a uniform plan will greatly facilitate our 
business relations with our neighbors to the south of 
us. 

But none of these conclusions, however important in 
themselves,will be received with as much satisfaction as 
the wise agreement of the Congress with respect to arbi- 
tration. International disputes, and reprisals, and 
wasting wars have been most disastrous both to Central 
and South American Republics. The scheme adopted by 
the Congress proposes to settle these disputes by the 
cheaper and more satisfactory method of arbitration. 
It proposes the negotiation of a treaty between the vari- 
ous Republics, binding each to refer to arbitration for 
settlement all disputes, differences and contentions that 
may arise between any two or more of them. Arbitration 
is to be compulsory upon all in matters of diplomacy, 
territory, boundaries, navigation, and the enforcement, 
interpretation or validity of treaties. Only one excep- 
tion is admitted to the compulsory character of arbitra- 
tion and that is in favor of any nation whose independ- 
ence is in jeopardy. There is no restriction of choice of 
arbitrators. They may be nations, scientific societies, 
officials or private citizens. The majority of them shall 
decide, unless it is specifically agreed beforehand, that 
unanimity shall be required. 

This is a most important recommendation, and we 
trust that no time will be lost in communicating it to the 
various nations concerned ard in preparing the interna- 
tional treaty which it calls for. War isa cruel, costly, un- 
necessary and often ineffective method of settling inter- 
national disputes, and the proposition of the Congress 
that arbitration shall takes its place in the Western Conti- 
nent isa noble one. If all the other recommendations 
of the Congress shall come to naught through the inac- 
tion of the various Governments, we trust that this will 
not, The initiative in carrying it out, devolves on our 
own country, which is the largest and most influential, 
and through whose instrumentality the Congress was as- 
sembled. We suppose that one of the first things the 
President will do after the Congress has adjourned, will 
be to transmit the results of its labors to our Congress, 
with his own recommendation for action; and we trust 
that Congress will give immediate attention to the mat- 
ter, and enact whatever legislation is necessary to put 
the conclusions of the International Conference in line 
of accomplishment, 

The idea of having such a Conference assemble in 
Washington is due to Mr. Blaine, and all the credit for it 
should be given to him, It was a broad, statesmanlike 
idea; and tho much less may come of it than we hope, 
it has at least done and will do no harm to anybody, 
while it promises to do much good to the nations inter- 
ested. 





Editorial Notes. 


NoNE of our readers interested in the Chinese question 
should fail to read Dr. Baldwin’s article on our first page 
this week. Dr. Baldwin was formerly a missionary in 
China, and studied the Chinese in their homes. He exhib- 
its in the concrete some of the results of the working of 
the Anti-Chinese Acts. If these acts are a disgrace to a 
Christian nation consider what the proposed Chi- 
nese Enumeration bill would be, and follow his advice, 
and flood the Senate with protests. Lieutenant Schwatka 
writes entertainingly of the ancient cliff and cave-dwellers, 
Professor Curtiss gives some pleasant reminiscences of 
Dr. Delitzsch, Maurice Thompsou puts in a plea for the 
wealthy, Louise Imogen Guiney sends us a description of 
the graves of some of the English poets, and President Hurd 
makes a strong plea in favor of revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. If our readers will turn to our 
reports from the presbyteries, which we make a special fea- 
ture of this issue, they will find that the answer is such as re- 
visionists delight in. The Countess von Krockow writes of 
Bismarck, and Kate Foote gives us a sparkling letter 
from Washington. We give special attention in these 
columns to Dr. Cuyler’s eloquent farewell sermon, 








the Congress, which recommends that the various na- 


ments are well supplied, and a feast is given in the 
pages devoted to stories. The poems on our first page are 
by Edmund Gosse, Clinton Scollard and Charles G. D. 
Roberts, and will be much enjoyed. Our readers will not 
fail to notice the change in our Commercial and Financial 
department which this week contains a more complete 
summary of business news than has ever been given be- 
fore in any religious weekly. This new and special fea- 
ture, introduced two weeks ago, will be continued. 


it is of pathetic interest to learn from the address of 
Professor Luthardt at the grave of Dr. Delitzsch, that the 
death of the latter was indirectly due to his passionate 
love for flowers. How deeply the poetic and fervent sa- 
vant could be absorbed in the study of flowers and colors 
is known to all who have read that remarkable collection 
of essays on this subject, published only recently in an 
English translation, also, entitled “‘ lris.” It was but rarely 
that Delitzsch was seen in the lecture-1ocm or on the 
street without a rose in his hand or his mouth. Hisspecial 
interest in this or that flower would otten prompt him to 
take long journeys in order to study it thoroughly. Thusit 
was his interest in the yellow hyacinth that last summer 
induced him to go to Holland, and while there he took a 
bath in the cold waters of the North Sea, which brought 
on the paralysis that ended his honorable and useful 
career. In this connection it is interesting to learn, that 
he really did complete the revision of his Hebrew transla- 
tion of the New Testament for its final shape as it is now 
to be published as a tenth edition of his classical work by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Delitzsch died in 
the harness. Only five days before his departure he wrote 
the preface to his last book, ‘‘ Messianic Prophecies in His- 
toric Order’’ (Messianische Weissagungen in Geschicht 
licher Folge) which work is intended to give his system of 
Old Testament theology as the result of a life’s study of 
the Sacred Records. The work is his literary and theo- 
logical will and testament. Only one day before his death 
the last proof-sheets of the work were brought to him; 
only a few days previously he had sent in the subject of his 
lectures for the next term, namely, ‘‘The History of Salva- 
vation inthe Old Testament,’’ upon which he proposed to 
speak four times a week. Delitzsch is the fifth prominent 
professor of theology which the University of Leipzig has 
lost inthe short space of two years. Those who preceded 
him in death were Waldemar Schmidt, Lechler, Kahnis 
and Baur. Of. the great trio that for a decade and more 
attracted hundreds to Leipzig, Kahnis, Delitzsch and 
Luthardt, only the last mentioned is left. 

Mr. Moopy lately gave the advice, which he has given a 
hundred times before to his converts: “Join the church 
where you can get the most good and do the most good.’’ 
The Examiner does not like the advice, and would amend 
it thus: *‘ Join the church where you can best obey and 
best honor Christ.’”’ Both forms of this injunction are ad- 
mirable, and they amount to pretty much the same thing. 
All Christ’s commands to purity, righteousness and faith, 
or to observe the sacramental forms of religion, are com- 
mands to get good; and all his commands to love one’s 
neighbor, to do unto others as we would be done to, to be 
servants, and to preach the Gospel throughout all the 
world, are commands to do good. There is not much of 
anything else that does not come under these heads, The 
one who does these things best may be sure that he best 
obeys and honors Christ. We really can discover no prac- 
tical difference between Mr. Moody and The Examiner, 
when the two injunctions are reduced to practice. We de- 
sire to acquit The Examiner of the suspicion that it means 
to hint that the majority of our churches discourage obe- 
dience to one of Christ’s commands. 





THE proper answer to the question whether the Bible is 
“a sectarian book,’’ depends wholly upon what is meant 
by the question, and upon the relations in which it is asked. 
The common English Version of the Bible, being equally 
accepted and used among all Protestants, is not, as be- 
tween them, in any sense sectarian. This same Version, 
however, is such as between Protestants and Catholics, 
since it is not accepted and used by both. So, also, the 
Douay Version of the Bible, tho not sectarian as between 
Catholics, is such as between Protestants and Catholics, 
since it is not accepted and used by both. To introduce 
into the public school either of these versions, and make 
the reading of either a part of school exercise, whether for 
the purpose of worship or that of religious instruction, is 
plainly to place in the public school asectarian book as 
between Protestants and Catholics. Protestants would 
not be satisfied if the Douay Version were thus established 
in the public school under the authority and regulation of 
law, and would justly claim that this is using the public 
school as the instrument of Catholic propagandism. The 
objection 1s just as legitimate when urged by the Catholic 
against a like use of the Common English Version in the 
public school. The matter of fact is that the Common 
English Version and the Douay Version of the Bible, are 
so dissimilar that, as between Catholics and Protestants, 
they are both sectarian books. The Catholics accept one, 
and the Protestants the other, and neither accept both. 
The just conclusion, in view of these facts, is that,in a 
public school system supported by general taxation and 
regulated by State authority, the introduction of the Bible 
in either of these versions, or in any version, had better 
be omitted altogether, and the instruction and exercises 
confined exclusively to the secular sphere of knowledge. 
This, which is far from being a new opinion with us, as it 
seems to us, is abundantly sufficient for the public school, 
especially in a community taxed in common for its sup- 
port, with diverse religious beliefs and preferences. We 
see no.other ground that is absolutely equitable and just 
toward all classes, and free from all partiality toward any 
class. We dissent alike frum those Protestants and those 





which we are to -print in full, Our various depart- 


Catholics, who would use the public school for religious 
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propagandism in any torm. The simple truth is that the 
State, as such, has properly nothing to do with such propa- 
gandism, and should omit it altogether, leaving the work 
to other and more fitting agencies. , 





GEORGE Hay STUART, who died at Philadelphia last week 
at the good age of seventy-four years, was one of the many 
Scotch-Irish who have achieved distinction in this country, 
and to whom the country owes much, tho he came to Phil- 
adelphia in his fifteenth or sixteenth year and grew up 
there with little of the Scotch-Irishman in him, except the 
good blood he inherited and the Reformed Presbyterian 
discipline, to which latter he adhered as tenaciously his 
heredity stood by him. Previous to the War his life lay in 
his Church, his business, and his home. The War called 
him out to organize and adminster the Christian Commis. 
sion. How nobly he did that work is now a part of the his- 
tory of that struggle, and it is, moreover, the one phase of 
it which a Christian may love to contemplate, and which 
best illustrates the redeeming traits of human nature amid 
the horrors of war. It was, we have always understood, 
Mr. Stuart’s fiery and commanding enthusiasm which in- 
spired the Young Men’s Christian Association at the meet- 
ing held in this city in 1861, to call for such a work of help 
and charity among the soldiers. At all events, he moved 
it to callon the Churches to form the Commission; and 
they called for him to direct it. From that moment, Mr. 
Stuart belonged to the natien. His life became a public 
rather than a private one. It is said that he twice refused 
a place in General Grant’s Cabinet, the be accepted, as 
more in the line of his sympathies and energies, the posi- 
tion of Indian Commissioner. It was impossible for him to 
confine his sympathies within the limitations prescribed by 
the Church he so much loved. His new and widened cath- 
olicity brought him into a collision with the presbyteries, 
which, however painful at the time, was an inevitable con- 
sequence of the broadened relations into which he had been 
brought, and has already resulted in good. Personally, he 
was a large man, marked, in body and mind as in charac- 
ter, with the strength of his race. For many years previous 
to his death, he made the impression of a man heavily bur- 
dened with care. It is painful to reflect that, in the years 
that should round off a good man’s life with well-earned 
repose, it did not come to him. His thorn in the flesh, 
asthma, is always painful to be borne, and never more so 
than amid the infirmities of age. Business reverses thick- 
sned upon him, and stripped him of all but the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens, which bore fruit in providing for him 
an honorable position, which at least set his mind at rest 
as to the means of living. It would be blank atheism to 
doubt that such men as he leave their seed behind them 
when they die; but to human sight the world is poorer for 
the loss. 


THE utterly insignificant part that Columbus plays in 
the arrangements for the quadri-centennial celebration, 
appears in the way the naval review is made to serve the 
convenience of the big Fair. It never seems to occur to 
anybody in charge of matters at Washington that while 
the Fair can be put off till 1893 well enough, and must be, 
the real celebration must be in 1892, or be sadly belated. 
Now among the events of the Celebration will have to be 
a naval review. Its time is somewhat fixed by the Euro- 
pean celebrations of the work of Columbus. If, as sug- 
gested by the Duke of Veragua, the descendant of Colum- 
bus, and the Spanish authorities, a series of celebrations 
in Italy and Spain should follow, so far as possible, the 
dates in the history of Columbus in 1492, culminating in 
the arrival of Columbus in America; then the European 
naval vessels—Italian, Spanish, English, French, etc.— 
which have taken part in those demonstrations, should 
come here for fhe great American celebration, in 
October of 1892. The European and the American fétes 
and parades should be arranged in harmony. But the date 
of the naval review has been changed to April, 1893, just 
to accommodate Chicago, which wants something or other 
of her own in October of 1892. Let Chicago have the Fair, 
and put it in 1893; but we ought and must have the main 
celebration in 1892. Columbus did not discover Amer- 
ica in 1493! 

THE lowa Prohibitory Statute is to be allowed to stand, 
at least for the present. Both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, we are glad to say, have so decided, and have killed 
the proposed license law by a small majority, all those 
voting against licerse being Republicans. Oddly enough, 
itis stated that the vote in the Senate would have been 
different if it could have been taken by secret ballot, some 
of the Senators having, it is stated, announced themselves 
as in favor of the license law, but not having sufficient 
courage to vote for it publicly. If this is true, it shows 
the force of public sentiment in lowain favor of the Pro- 
hibitory statute. We haveall along contended that the 
reverse in the elections last fal. did not mean thai there 
was general dissatisfaction with Prohibition, but that 
other issues determined the result. The Prohibitory stat- 
ute has so thoroughly vindicated its right to be, that un- 
less there should be a large influx of the foreign element 
into Iowa we do not imagine that it stands in imminent 
danger of repeal. There is more likelihood that the next 
Legislature will submit a Prohibitory amendment to the 
vote of the people. No temperance man could take any 
exception to this proposition. An amendment, it will be 
remembered, was ratified some years ago, but was over- 
thrown by the Supreme Courton technical grounds. 


Mr. HENRY CHARLES LEA, of Philadelphia, who, it will 
be remembered, wrote a scathing review of Mr. Cleve- 
lend’s Administration, of which much use was made in the 
campaign of 1888, has addressed an open letter to President 
Harrison, in which he speaks of the charges of corruption 
against Senator Quay, refers to Mr. Wanamaker as Mr. 
Quay’s ‘“‘ man,” and arraigns the President for his close 
connection with the Pennsylvania “dictator.’”’ He tells 
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the President that, having entered into *‘ political partner- 
ship ” with Mr. Quay, he cannot but be smirched by the 
Senator’s bad reputation. He charges the President with 
having broken the pledges under which he was elected, 
degraded his party to the lowest level, and caused a dis- 
affection which is spreading rapidly and will make the 
issue in 1892 very doubtful. To this he adds the following 
sentence: 

“If this retrospection should bring with it repentance and 

amendment; you still have before you three years which may be 
fruitful for good.” 
While we have very great respect for Mr. Lea’s sincerity 
and candor, we think his statements are without real jus- 
tification. Wedo not understand that Mr. Wanamaker 
was Mr. Quay’s * man.”” Whether he was, or was not, the 
fact, which no one can fairly deny, that Mr. Wanamaker 
has made a model Cabinet officer, entirely justifies the 
President in appointing him. If Mr. Quay approved bis 
appointment that was no reason why President Harrison 
should refuse to make it. Mr. Lea, it will be noticed, does 
not charge that the administration of Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker has been bad or corrupt. If it is thoroughly 
good—and on this point there can hardly be two opinions— 
we submit that the appointment is thoroughly justified, 
and Mr. Lea’s criticism falls tothe ground. Concerning 
what Mr. Lea says with respect to the large number of re- 
movals from office, whichit must be admitted that many of 
these changes are not justifiable and fair, respectful criti- 
cism is entirely in place; Mr. Lea has, in our judgment, 
gone beyond proper limits in the language which he 
has addressed to the President. It is not respectful, as 
the sentence which we have quoted above clearly shows. 
We do not hold that a President is above public criti- 
cism; but we think that so long as he is President he 
should only be spoken to, or spoken of in the most re- 
spectful language. 


WHILE Governor Hill has shown himself to be opposed 
to real ballot reform in his vetoes of the Saxton Ballot 
Reform Bill, he has, strangely enough, signed a bill which 
is only second in importance to the Saxton bill. This bill, 
which he has helped to make a law, is aimed at bribe-giving 
and bribe-taking in elections. Its provisions are very 
stringent. It forbids any person toinfluence any voter by 
bribes, or loans, or persuasion, or promise of money or 
office or anything of value, and it prohibits any voter from 
being thus influenced. But it goes much further than 
this. It requires every candidate who is voted forin any 
public election ia the State to file within ten days aftersuch 
election ‘an itemized statement showing in detail all the 
moneys contributed or expended by him directly or in- 
directly by himself or through any other person in aid of 
his election.’’ This statement must be sworn to and must 
be filed with the proper officers. It is made a misdemeanor 
to fail or neglect to file it, and any elected candidate who 
is convicted of using bribery in apy form is liable to im- 
prisonment and the forfeiture of his office. Voters con- 
victed of accepting bribes under this act are subject to not 
Jess than three months nor more than one year’s imprison- 
ment, and their right to vote may be suspended for five 
years. With such an act as this on the statute book, if we 
coald have had the Saxton Ballot Reform Bill to accom- 
pany it, there is little doubt that honest elections would 
have been assured in this State. As it is, the law to which 
we have referred is a long step forward, tho it is not likely 
that we shall have any form of the Australian system this 
year. f 

SINCE the Russian Government refused to accept Baron 
de Hirsch’s proposition of a fund of millions of dollars for 
free education to which the Jews should have access, he 
has devised another plan for the aid of the Jews of Russia 
and Rumania, involving the immigration to this country 
of such as cannot endure the persecutions which they suffer 
there. His plan is to establish a fund for the purpose of 
starting such Jews in their life here in America; and he 
will transmit monthly asum of several thousand dollars 
to an American Committee. That Committee consists of 
M. 8. Isaacs, Jesse Seligman, Oscar S. Straus, and half a 
dozen others. The aid which they propose to give will be 
in the direction of preparing the immigrants for life and 
work in America, the manual training of children, the ed- 
ucation of adults in the English language and in a trade 
or occupation, furnishing tools asd implements; instruc- 
tion in agricultural work, transportation to farms or 
manufacturing centers, and removals from crowded tene- 
ment-houses in the great cities. There is no desire to 
encourage immigration; but so many thousands of these 
unfortunate subjects of the Czar ure compelled to leave 
their homes, as an alternative to bitter oppression, that we 
cannot but receive them. The Jewish Messenger says that 
they must, however, shed their foreign dress and habits, 
and adapt themselves to surroundings which radically 
differ from those of their native village. There will be no 
encouragement from this fund for idlers, nor will the 
helpless or incapable be transferred. We would have no 
apology made for this immigration. We would not have 
our Jewish friends feel that such immigrants, however 
humble, are unwelcome. We will find room for them, 
work for them, homes for them, ballots for them. They 
will aid to our strength, to our wealth, to our material, 
and in the end to our moral forces. We will even assimi- 
late them to some extent by our language and by our civ- 
ilization. We will thank God for the opportunity to afford 
a refuge for the oppressed; and we will a little longer and 
as faras we can, buast that we welcome the stranger. It 
is only the Chinaman thus far who makes our boast a lie, 
and who proves us hypocrites or cowards. It is true that 
the Jew refuses to accept our religion or to amalgamate 
with our people. It is true that the Russian Jew 1s poor 
and ignorant and superstitious; that he adds what is al- 
most pauper labor to our labor market; but we have the 
faith to believe that his labor enriches us, that his igno- 
rance can be instructed, and that time will teach him our 
civilization. We do not propose to deny the Jew a vote; 
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we save that indignity for the Chinaman. The Chinaman 
is not allowed to come here to live, to bring his wife and 
children, to make this his permanent home, or to accom- 
pany his taxes with a vote. It would not be practicable to 
shut out the Russian Jews, now that we have already 
given the Jew the ballot; but ballot or no ballot, ignorant 
or learned, boor or gentleman, our doors stand open; and, 
please God, shall stand open inviting every Jew in Russia 
to our shores. We welcome them; we are grieved at their 
sufferings; we offer them our liberties and our opportuni. 
ties. Let them come! 


-++»The Catholi¢e Standard of Philadelphia, has a long 
editorial explaining why it cannot venture ever to criticise. 
or allow criticisms to be published of, “the mistakes jn 
judgment, derelictions in duty of individual clergymen, 
even where alleged mistakes or derelictions can be Clearly 
proved, and are not supposititious” (sic). These reasons 
are that it is against ecclesiastical law, that it violates the 
commandment, “ Honor thy father and thy mother,” and 
that priests are answerable not to laymen or newspapers, 
nor public opinion, but only to bishops. It can, however, 
criticise laymen; we understand only priests are above 
newspaper criticism. This is an abdication of the liberty 
of expressing private judgment, which, of course, emascu- 
lates the Catholic press. Where this theory prevails there 
is no freedom of speech as to the Catholic priest. For our 
part we do not believe that it is healthy for any class in so- 
ciety to hold itself above the reach of the verdict of public 
opinion. 


----The mutterings of discontent in Cuba are becoming 
louder and louder. Already a number of Cuban newspa- 
pers are favoring separation from Spain, or annexation 
to the United States. They aré in doubt whether the 
United States would be willing to annex Cuba. The story 
of San Domingo may well make them doubt. We lost a 
glorious chance there through Mr. Sumner’s opposition to 
President Grant’s proposal. Wedo not ourselves feel at 
all sure that our country would be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility with a Spamish population and Janguage. We 
do not see how Cuba is at present fitted to enter the Union 
asa State. It would probably have to remain for a while 
under territorial form of government; but it would be a 
vastly better form of government than Spain givesit. At 
present it is nothing more than a territory. For our par 
we have no fear that this queenly island, so rich in com- 
mercial advantage, would be a political danger to us. 


...-The old days were no better than the present if we 
can judge from the facts reported by a writer in Thi 
Evangelist. Dr. Samuel Spring, father of Dr. Gardner 
Spring, of New York City, was pastor of the old First 
| Church of Newburyport, Mass, for 46 years, and in all that 
time received but 147 members to his church. In eighteen 
| consecutive years he received only ten. In twenty-two of 
| the years he received no members. Dr. Elijah Parrish, of 
| Byfield, was a distinguished minister of his day, and in 33 
| years’ pastorate he received but 105 members, and in 27 of 
| the 37 none at all. Leonard Woods, afterward Prc fessor of 
| Theology at Andover, received but 10 members by profes- 
‘sion during his ten years’ pastorate at West Newbury. 
None of the churches in New England did much better 
‘during the period from 1775 to 1825. Things are better 
now. 


.... Weare waiting to learn what the trustees of Claflin 
University are going to doabout Professor De Treville who 
assaulted Professor Cardozo. The President, Dr. Dunton, 
has not uttered his feelings publicly, but has referred the 
matter to the trustees; that is, not the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, but the trustees of that department of the Univer- 
sity which is supported by the State of South Carolina. 
Bat those trustees will doubtless indorse Professor De Tre- 
ville. Public sentiment would not allow them to do any- 
thing else. But will the public sentiment of the Northern 
Methodist Church allow its Professor Cardozo to be nearly 
murdered? Is the partnership between that Church and 
the State of South Carolina going to gag the former? 
Which is torule the University, the Golden Rule or Pro- 
fessor De Treville’s orange-wood cane? That’s the ques 
tien. 


.... What can be prophesied of a Government like that 
of Russia, that has all its young men in the universities 
opposed to it? Do what the professors and the rulers will 
the universities are the hot-beds of discontent, and ought 
to be. Of course we do not get the real facts; but when it 
becomes necessary to close one institution for a year, and 
to send scores to their homes from half adozen universities 
and technological schools, it is no use to tell us that 
‘*there were no grounds for dissatisfaction,’’ Wedon’t be- 
lieve it. We can believe stories of very arbitrary rule in 
the schools, when the worst stories of cruelty to women in 
Siberia are confirmable. 


.... Visitors to Japan this summer will have a rare treat. 
An exhibition of national industries opened in Tokio on 
the first of the month, for whica preparations have been 
making for five years, and for which the buildings, in the 
cheap Japanese style, have cost half a million dollars and 
cover eight acres. Space for 160,000 exhibitors had been ap- 
plied for before the end of January. All the best arts of 
modern Japan will be shown, and the choicest treasures of 
the Emperor’s palace and of private collections will be 
displayed in a separate building. 


.... The Shipping Bill, reported by the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine, offers a bounty of 30 cents a ton for 
every 1,000 mules traveled by an American built ship or 
steamer engaged in foreign trade that is loaded or unloaded 
in any port of the United States. The object of this bill is 
to secure the restoration of our commercial marine. The 
object is certainly one that deserves the serious attention 
of Congress. The present condition of our merchant ma 
rine is alike disgraceful and deplorable. 


...-One of the features of the new Tariff Bill, framed 
by the House Committee on Ways and Means, consists in 
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the fact that it distinctly and fully recognizes both the ne- 
cessity and wisdom of extending adeyuate protection tothe 
agricultural as well as the manufacturing industries of the 
coumtry. It has for thi8 reason been spoken of as ‘‘The 
Farmers’ Bill.” It is such, not exclusively, but in a fu.ler 
and more perfect sense than any other bill ever before re- 
ported to Congress. Now please vote. 


...» We give elsewhere the statem ent of the action of the 
Presbytery of Lima (O.), on revi-ion, which was almost 
unanimous. The same Presbytery voted unanimously 
against the proposition to employ a fifth secretary for the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and sent an overture to the Gen- 
eral Assembly asking for the selection of an entirely new 
set of secretaries for all the Boards every four years. This 
takes one’s breath away. If adopted it would take away also 
the efficiency of the Boards. ; 


....-The Democratic leaders in Washington appear to 
have cooled off in their zeal judicially to test the question 
whether the Speaker of the House of Representatives has 
a right to declare that members who are visibly present 
in the House shall be deemed to be legally present 
for the purpose of making a constitutional quorum. The 
Speaker has, on several occasions, so ruled; and it now 
looks asif the Democrats had concluded to give up the 
fight. A wise decision that. 


....Lawyer Meeks, the convicted referee in the Flack di- 
vorce case, has abandoned his application for a stay of pro- 
ceedings, and is now in the Tombs under the sentence of 
Judge Barrett. There can be no question that he richly de- 
serves this punishment. It is not supposable that he acted 
under a total misapprehension as to the nature of the 
Flack divorce suit. 


....he new Extradition Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain has gone into operation. De- 
faulters and embezzlers will, hereafter, find no safety in 
fleeing from this country to Canada. This fact will doubt- 
less have some effect in diminishing crime in this country. 


.... The most poteut will in Russia is that of the imperi- 
al Czar. The greatest coward in Russia—the man who 
fears most and trembles most—is this same Czar. His 
mental condition is one of chronic panic over his own per- 
sonal safety. Who at such a price can afford to be a Czar? 


...- It is a large thing which the Chicago Baptists are try- 
ing to do, and will do, to raise the $400,000 which, added to 
Mr. Rockefeller’s $600,000, will make the round million for 
their Chicago University. The First Church, Dr. Henson’s, 
will give $100,000 and the Second half as much. 


.... There are only 950 of those poor Utes whom the great 
State of Colorado wants removed to Utah. Why not allot 
land to them, and put the remainder in the market? That 
would be Christian and would relieve the strain that is 
threatening to shiver the Rocky Mountains. 


....As the time for theexecution of Kemmler is near at 
hand, the Legislature should at once repeal that provision 
of the law which makes it a penal offense for any news- 
paper to publish the details of such executions. This pro- 
vision is clearly unconstitutional. 


.... Weare not going to deny that Joseph Cook writes 
most musical hymns; but we really would rather 
he would keep his hand off Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the 
Bar.” He has not improved it by putting it in short 
meter. 


....Ex-Speaker Kandall, who has jast died, will be much 
missed from the House of Representatives. Thoastron g 
Democrat, he was an equally strong Protectionist ard 
served his State intelligently, faithfully and well. 


.... [here are sixteen colored jockeys in this country who 
receive from $2,500 to $8,000 a year. There is not a colored 
minister in the country, bishop or pastor, who receives as 
much as the least expert of those jockeys. 


.... We have the authority of Dickens for it that not the 
door-nail but the coffin-nail is the deadest piece of iron- 
mongery known. In some parts of the West cigarets are 
called coffin-nails. , 








A CHRISTIAN writer has forcibly said that “a dying 
body is adapted to the world of sense and time,” and that, 
in contrast with such a body, “‘ a deathless spirit is meant 
and made for a world as immortal as itself.’’ 


...-Every man is more or less conscious that he is a sin- 
ner; and, being such what he needs is a Saviour who can 
and will do for him what he can’t do for himself. Jesus 
Christ is just the Saviour thatevery one needs; and hence 
that every one should accept. 


.-..Jesus Christ is a Person who can be loved without any 
danger of excess, admired and adored without idolatry, 
trusted without the possibility of disappointment, and ac- 
cepted as a friend with no risk as to his competency and 
fidelity. As a Person, human and divine, he meets and 
fully satisfies the greatest wants of every soul. 

.-.-The Rev. Albert Barnes, in his ‘“ Notes on Ephe- 
sians,” says: 

“Im my conscious weakness and helplessness—when I am 
borne down by the labors and temptations of life,and when I 
contemplate approaching sickness and death—I desire to feel 
that that Saviour to whom I have committed my all is exalted 


far above principalities and powers, and every name that is 
named.” 


----If the Christian ministry would preach biblical 
Christology more and human philosophy and “mere specu- 
lations ”’ less, it would render to the Church and the world 
a far better service. What is needed is to make men ac- 
quainted with the life and doctrine of Christ as plainly set 
forth in the Bible. This is the first and great object of all 
preaching; and any departure from it is a perversion of the 
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STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. 


THERE are 212 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, 
including those in the mission fields abroad. All, of 
course, are entitled to vote on the revision overture sent 
down by the Assemby ; but not all of them will use that 
privilege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas and Urumia have, 
it is reported, declined and Alaska has failed to vote. 
Whether two-thirds of all the presbyteries are required or 
only a majority to carry revision these presbyteries® will 
really count against revision. They are given in our table, 
but are not embraced in the footings. The Albany Pres- 
bytery is likewise not counted; it favors a new creed, and 
does not wish to be counted on either side. 
By arrangement with the stated clerks of the presby- 
teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph. The reports of the presby- 
teries yet to meet will be given, week by week, in the same 
way, in THE INDEPENDENT, until all shall have been heard 
from. 
PUEBLO PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
ANTONITO, COL., April 10th, 1890. 
Revision in the Pueblo Presbytery has been carried in the 
affirmative. Eleven of the affirmative votes were by miuisters 
and three by elders. Five ministers and three elders voted in 
the negative. JAMES W. STARK, Stated Clerk. 
SAN JOSE PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WATSONVILLE, CAL., April 10th, 1890. 
The San Jose Presbytery answers No to overture number one 
on revision. J. M. NEWELL, Stated Clerk. 


LOS ANGELES PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDEN’'. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., April 10th, 1890. 


The Los Angeles Presbytery asks for revision by a vote of sixty- 
four to twenty-three. ROBERT STRONG, Stated Clerk. 


OREGON PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
PORTLAND, ORE., April 10th, 1890. 
The Oregon Presytery asks for revision—affirmative: ministers 


eighteen, elders nineteen; negative: ministers ten, elders seven. 
J. V. MILLIGAN, Stated Clerk. 


PETOSKEY PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
CADILLAC, MIcH, April 10th, 1890. 

The Petoskey Presbytery favors revision by a vote of seven to 
three on each question. There were but two elders present, one 
on each side of the question. 

We favor a restatement, but, failing that, call for a modifica- 
tion or elimination of the objectionable statements, notably 
those on Preterition, Infant Election, the Pope of Rome, etc. 

W. P. Grsson, Stated Clerk. 
PUGET SOUND PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
SEATTLE, WASH., April llth, 1890. 
The Puget Sound Presbytery has voted in favor of revision, 


the vote standing thirteen to eight. 
Gro. F. WHITEWORTH, Stated Clerk. 


VINCENNES PRESBYTERY. 
By Velegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
TERRE Havre, IND., April 1th, 1890. 
Tbe Vincennes Presbytery has answered the revision overture 


in the affirmative. The vote stood twenty-three to fifteen. 
BLACKFORD Conprr, Stated Clerk. 


SOUTH OREGON PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE [NDEPENDENT, 
ASHLAND, ORE., April 11th, 1890. 


The Presbytery of South Oregon has voted for revision. 
F. G. STRANGE, Stated Clerk. 


TOPEKA PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN., April 11th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Topeka, by a tie vote declines to favor re- 
vision of tre Confession of Faith, but would favor the prepara- 
tion of a briefer statemett of the doctrines for practical use to 
be made in accord with the Confession and by no means to sup- 
plant the same.. WM. N. Paae, Stated Clerk. 
SACRAMENTO PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph To THE INDEPENDENT. 
Cousa, CAL., April 12th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Sacramento votes eight for revision, nine 
against. _ W. C. Scort, Stated Clerk. 
USBORNE PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph To THE INDEPENDENT. 
Wakony, KAN., April 12th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Osborne votes against revision, twenty-one 
to two. JOHN WILSON, Stated Clerk. 
ALLEN PRESBYTERY. 


By Telegraph TO THE INDEPENDENT. 
MORRILTON, Ark., April 12th, 1890, 

The Presbytery of Allen has voted against revision. 
F. C. Porrrer, Stated Clerk. 

HURON PRESBYTERY. 
FREMONT, O., April 10th, 1890. 
The first question of the overture, viz., “Do you desire a re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith?” was answered by Huron 
Presbytery yesterday in the affirmative, the vote standing !7 
to 2. CuHAs. E. BARNES, Stated Clerk. 
CLEVELAND PRESBYTERY. 

CLEVELAND, O., April i0th, 1890. 
The-vote was taken April 9th, in favor of revision, by making 
certain eliminations. The vote stood 41to8. Of the negatives 
I think 4 were ministers and 4 e)ders. 





whole idea. Away with ‘ mere speculations.” 





SAGINAW PRESBYTERY. 
MIDLAND, MicH., April 9th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Saginaw has voted in favor of revision al- 
most unanimously. Joun T. OxtTosy, Stated Clerk. 


MUSCOGEE PRESBYTERY. 
Wewoka, Ind Ter., April 5th, 1890. 
The Muscogee Presbytery has answered the overture on re- 
vision inthe negative. The vote stood: yes. 1; no, 7. 
J. R. Ramsay, Stated Clerk. 


CARLISLE PRESBYTERY. 
New BLOOMFIELD, PENN., April 10th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Carlisle, in session here, has just voted on 
revision of the Confession of Faith, with the following result: 
For revision—19 (13 ministers and 6 elders). 
Against revision—42 (22 ministers and 20 elders). 
E W. A. West, Stated Clerk. 


MONMOUTH PRESBYTERY. 


JAMESBURG, N. J., April 10th, 1890. 
The vote of Presbytery of Monmonth was taken yesterday. 
Yeas. Nays. 


Ministers..... hades ag? satan sGibes de i 23 
een wnese a 16 
14 39 


Very decidedly against revision. 
B. 8. Everrrt, Stated Clerk. 


CHEROKEE NATION PRESBYTERY. 
Vinita, IND. TeR., April 9th, 1890. 


The Presbytery of the Cherokee Nation has voted against re- 
vision by a majority of two. W. L. Squier, Stated Clerk. 


PRINGFIELD PRESBYTERY. 
VirerntiA, ILL., April 9th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Springfield has just voted against revis- 


ion. Ayes, 22; nays, 23. 
Tuomas D. LOGAN, Stated Clerk. 


LIMA PRESBYTERY. 
FINDLAY, OH10, April 10th, 1890. 


The Presbytery of Lima voted yesterday on the question, * Do 
you desire revision, etc.” 33in the affirmative and 3 in the nega- 
tive—the following answer was given to the second question: 
** In what respects and to what extent?” 


“ To this we reply that we desire the revision to be limited. 
“First. To certain forms of expression, that seem liable to mis- 
apprehension. 

* Second. To the elimination of some pbrases and sentences 
which seem unnecessary to the true meaning of the chapters and 
sections to which they belong. | 4 : 

“ Third. To the introduction in asuitable connection of a state- 
ment of the fullness of the love of God in Christ, and of the full 
and free offer of the Gospel to all. 7 

Fourth. That the revision shall not in any pootenine change 
or modity the system of doctrine known as Calvinistic, and now 
embraced in the standards of our Church, and to which we ad- 
here with unabated loyalty, asthe system of doctrine that has 
-long been a bond of union and a tower of strength to our be- 
loved Church.” 


This answer was voted unanimously. 
R. H. HOLLyDAY, Stated Clerk. 
WASHINGTON PRESBYTERY. 
CLAYSVILLE, PENN, April 9th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Washington has just voted on revision. 


Votes in favor, 17; voves against, 42: majority against, 25. 
HENRY Woops, Stated Clerk. 


WEST VIRGINIA PRESBYTERY. 
RAVENSWOOD, W. VA., April 9th, 1890, 


The Presbytery of West Virginia has voted in favor of revis- 
ion. The vete stood 8to7. A.M. BUCHANAN, Stated Clerk. 


NEW ALBANY PRESBYTERY. 


BeprorpD, INnpb., April 9th, 1890. 

The Presbytery of New Albany voted to-day in favor of revis- 
ion. Vote for, 24—11 ministers, 13 elders: against, 6-4 minis- 
ters, 2 elders. 

The presbytery answers in the affirmative, feeling constrained 
to refer the matter to the wisdom and direction of the whole 
Presbyterian Church, forthe sake of the brethren who have 
difficulties; but insisting on the maintenance of the Calvin- 
istic system unimpaired in its integrity. 

A. Y. Moore, Stated Clerk. 


ALTON PRESBYTERY. 
STAUNTON, ILL... April 9th, 1890. 
The vote of the Alton Presbytery on revision is 29 in favor to 
15 against, as follows: For—ministers, 15; elders, 16=29. 


Against —ministers, 7; elders, 8; majority for 14. 
Ina C. TYRON, Stated Clerk. 


ATHENS PRESBYTERY. 
ATHENS, O., April 9th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Athens, O., has voted in favor of revision, 
the vote being 18 to7 Davip R. Moore, Stated Clerk. 


NEWTON PRESBYTERY. 
Newton, N. J., April 9th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Newton has voted to answer the overture 
on revision of the Confession of Faith in the negative. The vote 


was 34 to 21; i. e..34 voted to answer in the negative, and 21 to 
answer in the afirmative. E. CLARKE CLINE, Stated Clerk. 


SOLOMON PRESBYTERY. 
CAWKER City, KAN., April 7th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of solomon has voted in favor of a conserva- 
tive revision. F. E. THOMPSON SStated Clerk. 
ALASKA PRESBYTERY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Alaska holds but one session, annually. 
The overture on revision did not reach us in time for action at 


the Jast meeting, and consequently none was taken. 
SHELDON JACKSON, Stated Clerk. 


BLACK HILLS PRESBYTERY. 
Warrewoop, 8. D., April 3d, 1890. 
The vote of the Black Hills Presbytery in favor of revision s 


practically unanimous on nearly all the questions. 
Jno. B. PoMEROY, Stated Clerk. 


OTTAWA PRESBYTERY. 
Orrawa, Iux., April 8th, 1890. 
The Ottawa Presbytery, Synod of Illinois, has this day voted 
oh revision as follows: The first overture: Yes; 16 to 7; second 
overture: Some verbal changesin Chapters III and X; vote 17 
to 3; This is a very conservative action. 





K. BUSHNELL, Stated Clerk. 


Tuomas GALT, Stated Clerk. 
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WHITE WATER PRESBYTERY. firmative votes, 28; negative, 28—nearly equally divided between No. Yes. Min. Com. M 
SHELBYVILLE, LND., April 11th, 1890. ministers and elders. The following is the action taken: Choctaw, Ind. Ter.......... ve ioe 521 | 
The Presbytery of White Water met at New Castle, Ind., | | I. Replying to the General Amembly's first question. the Pres- par Be . seneeeeeees forse 8 - - ome 
ytery o rms system of doctrine Se) re 
Agr Sth. Ti velo wan ie faves of soutien, © to 6. taught in the Westminster Confession of Faith as the teaching | Crawfordsville, Ind 1 8 hy MR 
T. L. Hugues, Stated Clerk. | of the Word of God, and stands pledged to opposeanvandevery | ain Oe : eon 
paange that would in the least or in anv way Dayton, O...... ...seeeeeeees 1 46 7,348 
FREEPORT PRESBYTERY. - rany — of our eet oar ed — of doctrine. Never- Denver, Col...... ..... metas he 2,178 poon 
e only concede fact r 
WInnesaco, ILu., April 10th, 1390, Symbo like any effort of the uninspired mind to set forth the Detroit, Mich....... ssoness : 1 be 1.885 Refo’ 
The Presbytery of Freeport voted in favor of revision yester- , le s sphere 0 the heavenly doct @ taught in God's Word, is ioe bigger Ore... ....-.. . , . ie draw 
. not wholly free from ections, but contains “ infelicities 7m Mahone sasects oe 6 
day, 3tol. T. A. Rosson, Stated Clerk of *. pression. defects and S308 of tement * nd fauits ot ae a6 ; a host rome 
emp is,”’ but we also eve tha’ re is no necestity or pro- tye hea igiesontd ae : 
PEORIA PRESETTERY. priety in retaining in the Standards of the Church of this day Fargo, N. Dak............ « 1 10 1,188 Mad: 
LEWISTOWN, ILu., April 10th, 1890. ope Seperation sey Sar. see needless speriee. *Flint, Mich........ Bee vis 1 00 oco aah 
and the excellency of our che j 
The Presbytery of Peoria has just voted as follows upon re- | and fruitful system of doctrinc, and that undoubtedly do expose Freepott. 1................. a am on S 
vision: it to misunderstanding and unmerited criticism. Geneva. N. Y.... ...... -- 1 2 4,781 
Ayes. Noes. Il.*Replying to the General Assemblv’s second question, the Highland, Kan.............. 1 2 2,447 also 
a 6 12 Prebytery would answer, that it is its judgment that the extent Holston. Tenn ......... 1 R 913 toH 
mAMCeRnQronass weorace to which the confessional change shal carried, and the par- Ls go Tee laaiagatiain ~ 
Ruling Elders...... ........ 8 17 ticular form it shall take, be submitted to the presbyteries for Huntingdon, Penn......... ! 58 9,857 feste 
_ _ constituti ratification, and may be left to such large an rer eres 1s 2,834 Moo 
14 2 — committee as the General Assembly shall ap- Messin sakes 253k, 1 sw Bai8 teen 
I. A. CORNELISON, Stated Clerk. é Jersey City, NvJ.... ....... i «#4 5,388 ‘ 
WINNEBAGO PRESBYTERY The first part of this reply as to strict adherence to the Cal- Kalamazoo, Mith........... 1 2 2,462 rep 
’ ? vinistic system, was by unanimous vote. Thesecond part affirm- Kansas City. Mo............ 1 —s 4,063 — 
MERRILL, W1s., Aprii 10th, 1890. ing the need of revision by vote of 26 to-23, The vote to answer Kearney, Neb............... 3 1 2 1.559 havi 
‘ = vote of the Presbytery of Winnebago on revision is as | the first question in the affirmative by 28 to28. The vote on an- Kingston, Tepn .... ....... 1 - B&B 1,006 mee 
ollows: swer to secondquestion was practically unanimous. ‘ 
Ist Question; “ Do you desire revision?” Yes, 23; No, 1. Panes Snace, Minted, Clack —_ wag Wis....... 2 ag Fou 
In answer to the second question Presbytery voted to ask for enaeuenenin neem ryroomn = see eeeeeceees 4 “ nd .~ 
amendments in Chapters III, 1V, X and XXV. eo . 4 B+ Kaptteth, Batccce.cccccseces 
Hevny L. Brown, Stated Clerk. Cuanton, Inu.,April 10th, 1890. Lima, 0.... ° 1 18 8,502 Stre 
The vote of Bloomington Presbytery on Revision was, Yes, 48 Logansport, Ind............ 1 & $,022 bin 
SCHUYLER PRESBYTERY. votes; no, 20. There was a decided expression of sentiment Lous tetend. H.Y........... . s 5408 and 
CARTHAGE, [xL., April 10th, 1890. against any change of the system of doctrine, and a willingness Los Angeles, Cal............ “ 1 ® 4,362 of 1 
The vote in the Presbytery of Schuyler, Synod of Lilinois, has | to leave question No. .2 Jargely to the wisdom of such com- Lyons, N.Y... -... sill gaia 1 = 2,481 odi 
just been taken on revision, and resulted as follows: mitee, as it is supposed General Assembly will appoint. — Mahoning. 0... ..... sepia re A i 5.271 , 
For revision: ministers 11; elders 13=24. W. A. HunTsr, Stated Clerk. Marion, 0... .:.. s::2.05::.. F <8 2,676 
Against revision: ministers 9; elders 10=19. esniiniesii Wide a 4 sebagai * 1 . _ 7 
Majority in favor of revision 5. . cClelland, 8. C...... .... cia 
Joun G. RANKIN, Stated Clerk. WHEELOCK, IND. TER., April 9th, 1890. a ome nage a teeteaeeeces * 1 . — mo 
The vote in the Choctaw Presbytery is unanimous in favor of onmouth, N. J............ . x Co 
DETROIT PRESBYTERY. revision. The following changes are asked: Chap. II1, omit Sec. Monroe, Mich....-..-..---.. = 1 2,312 an 
Ypsruantr, Micu., April 9th, 1890. | 4; Chap. X, omit Sec. 3, Chap. XXV, Sec 6, omit all after the Morris and Orarge, N.J.... & 8,419 ric 
The-Presbytery of Detroit has just voted unanimously in favor | word “ Christ.” Modify Ghap. III, Sec. 7; and Chap. X, Sce. 4: Muncie, Ind.....-..... ..... “ 14 2,232 a 
of revision of the Confession of Faith. There was not one vote | a8 suggested by Dr. Herrick Johnson. Muscogee, Ind Ter..... osese 1 bs a Ban “ 
in opposition.. The extent of revision desired about the same of Joun EpwArps, Stated Clerk. Naasau, N. Y........ Sites as 1 % 2,954 “- 
other presbyteries on that side of the question. CAIRO PRESBYTERY Neosho, Kah................ i 38 4,204 sal 
W. A, MoCorKLe, Stated Clerk. - New Albany, Ind........... 1 38 4,686 tel 
METROPOLIS, ILL., April Oth, 1890. Wes Bed o -siesccces coe i 4@ #,482 be 
UNION PRESBYTERY. The Presbytery of Cairo, in session in Centralia, Ill., has an- New Brunswick, N.J 1 67 7.700 h 
DANDRIDGE, TENN., AprilSth, 1990, | Swered the overture on revision in the affirmative. Calvinism Newton, N.J........ s00o0- 3 5,869 mg 
The following is the action of Union Presbytery onthe subject | to be ees in itsintegrity. Revision tobe limited to pbrases OL i A a 1 165 25,526 ~ 
of revision. Ee pas Rayer Hable to misropresentation. B. C. Swan, Stated Clerk. North Laos, Siam........... I 7 585 Ps 
In answer to the question, “Do you desire a revision 0 e Niagara. N. Y..............+ sy 1 2 2.980 : 
Confession of Faith?” the vote stood: Ayes, 35; noes, 5. SOUTHERN VIRGINIA PRESBYTERY. North River, N. Y.......... a 1 «& 3% #1 
Then further the Presbytery declared: The Presbytery of PETERSBURG, VA., April 12th, 1890. Oregem, GS. <..00..s00cce : = 1 86 2,870 of 
Union is opposed to any change in the Standards that will im- The Presbytery of Southern Virginia in session at Danville, Osborne, Kan.... «.-.--::... l 20 ed 
pair or tend to impair the system of doctrine known as the Cal- | Va., April 12th, by a unanimous vote, votes No on revision of Ottawa, Iil.........::........ 1 2 1,823 
vinistic system, and would limit the proposed revision to the | Confession of Faith. YorKE JONES, Stated Clerk. Palmyra, Mo........... .... 1 i4 177 
changing of certain forms of expression that seem liable to = WOE, 8 kid. fudisesek: 1 28 4,349 
misapprehension or misrepresentation, and the elimination of SELASD TERE TENS. Philadelphia Central.Penr 1 68 15.911 
some phrases which seem unnecessary, and are apparently log- - a Byes on rant ye + Avril llth, 1890. Philadelphia, North. Penn. 1 59 8, 54 
ical inferences rather than clear scriptural statements of doc- tg vote on revision in the Highlan esbytery, April 10th, Philadelphia. Penn........: . 1 65 18,215 
trine. was: , Potoskey, Mich............. a 1 10 602 
The specific changes recommended are the following: For revision: ministers 11; elders 7=18. Pertamouth.O.. ........ « Ki 1 ow 3,495 
Ist. Chap. III, Sec. 3. after the word “ life” read, others are al- Against revision: ministers 5; elders 6=11. Pittsburgh, Penn...... .... 1... 6 12,949 
lowed to ne an everlasting death. GEORGE HAGEMAN, Stated Clerk. 8 Sg aa I . 80 2,739 . 
2d. Omit Chap III, Sec. 4. Ww PN GR kse seins bebecss _ 1 2 1,105 t' 
3d. Chap, IIL, Sec. 5, substitute “‘not because of” for the word SNS. PS Tae, Puget Sone. Wash.. .... a 1 8 1,12 P 
“ without.” Mr. PLeasant, IA., April 10th, 1890. Red River, Minn........... 1. 178 ; 
4th. Chap. III, Sec. 6, strike outall after the word “salvation.” The vote on revision in the lowa Presbytery has just been Redstone. Penn............. 1 25 4.383 t 
5th. Chap. X, Sec. 3, change to read “ Infantsdyingininfancy | ‘#ken as follows: ; Rio Grande, N. M........... i 9 473 t 
and all other persons incapable of being outwardly called by For—ministers 10; eldersl0=20. Rochester, N. Y............. 1 @ 9,995 1 
the ministry of the Word are subjects of God’s saving grace Against—ministers 7; elders 7=I4. Sacramento. Cal............ i 22 1,258 
Majority f ion 6 J.C. M } : , 
through Christ.” ; ajority for revision6. J. C. MCCLINTOCK, Stated Clerk. Saginaw, Mich.............- . 1 &2 4,510 ) 
6th. That some emphatic statement of,God’s free offer of sal- COLUMBUS PRESBYTERY. Sante Fé, New Mex......... - 1 9 648 | 
vation be inserted in some appropriate place in the Confession. San Francisco, Cal......... 1 40 5,047 | 
7th, Omit Chap. XXV, Sec. 6. LonpDon, O., April 12th, 1890. San Jose, Cal......... ...... 1 ei 28 1,631 
8th. Chap. XXIX, Sec. 2, omit the clause in reference to the The Presbytery of Columbus has adopted the following Miteriee, TY... 6.20.00 00 7 1 82 3,827 
Popish Mass. ‘ paper: Shenango. Penn............. rT ‘ 18 5 210 
9th. Chap. XXIX, Sec. 8, for the word “damnation” substitute “The Presbytery of Columbus continues sincerely to receive Gi ccccncedscescessiveccces 1 ée 6 407 
“ condemnation.” W. H. Lyue, Stated Clerk. and adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church, as containing Solomon, Kan..............+ on 1 2 2,488 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. a - 
SANTE FE PRESBYTERY. “It would not consent to any change in the doctrinal stand- Southern Virginia, Vu..... 1 si 6 671 
ards which would destroy or impair the integrity of the system South Florida, Fla.......... “ 1 il 516 
Raton, New Mex., April 8th, 1890. conmeny Basws. as = —— ee but specananes the fact, South Oregon, Ore.... ..... ‘ 1 10 448 
The Santa Fé Presbytery has voted as follows: Ageinst revis- | Sion secu ty teach what the Charon y ospoy hold, Sopeae- Springfield, Ill... .......... 1 LI 3,881 
ion, 8 (8 ministers and 5 elders); for revision, 10 (3 ministers and ——— Fens to many good Christians in the Church Steubenville, O.... ....... oe 1 38 7147 
7Velders). The Presbytery asks for a slight revision such as | #24 Out of it. St. Paul. Minn.............. ie 1 75 7 284 
i -_ mar or impair the ——. oe bmn Doane rs in biy, ving * Do you desire a revision ee eee 2 = porem. — — sdsbeetncovrerss 1 . 4 = 
the Confession. J. Mc s ed Clerk. e affirmative. BTR ose cscckonveters ms 
“To the second overture: ‘ If so, in what respects, and to what 
. MARION PRESBYTERY. extent?’ It answers: We respectfully overtare the General saan « neeo—ggpmaaaat wo : = ped 
: Assembly of 1890 to appoint a competent and judicious commit- Union, Tenn.............. .. “ L 2% 2,254 
Mr. GILEAD, O., April 10th, 1890. tee to examine carefully the Confession, and report to the next Urumia, Turkey.........-.- aa » 2,200 
The Presbytery of Marion this afternoon voted in favor of re- fey ye My ead am fa jeiement — b campy d ded, or SS err > 1 18 527 
vision. The vote stood 20 for and 10 against. Nott tenaline fey ye > SE Vincennes, Ind.... ......... . 1 2 3,108 
W. 8. EAGLeson, Stated Clerk. ony Just eo cetiotenss and oy ost | ry? felty the Washington City, D.C.... - 1 38 261 
ree offer of salvation toall men: the office o} e Holy Spirit, i 7 
PALMYRA PRESBYTERY. and the duty of the world’s evangelization.” nn ber gy eserr ; ; — 
Canton, Mo., Apri! 9th, 1890. The vote on the first question stood, for revision, 14 ministers Westie. 0. f.......... . 1 58 6,589 
The Palmyra Presbytery this day voted thus: Against revis- | and 16 elders; against revision, 4 ministers and 3elders. The West Jersey, N.J........... . 1 4 6,177 
ion, 13; for revision, 7. J. B. Wevty, Stated Clerk. remainder of the paper was adopted unanimously, Waieen. ton... .... , BB 5,260 
FLINT PRESBYTERY. Jno. A.“ EwALt, Stated Clerk. West Virginia, W. Va...... oe 1 2 1,728 
«rum, MARLEETE: MrcHt April 11th, 180. HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. both g  pgualllatt «. Se on 
The Presbytery o nt voted ay tothe first question of Se 2 : 
the eli anes of the General Assembly—+. e.. in favor b- revision. The table shows how the presbyteries have voted so far, | ee ee 1 33 4.519 
GrorGE S. WOODHULL, Stated Clerk, and also the number of ministers and communicants each oe a teececeees °° ; be aon 
represents: ne lg Ua cccccccccccccce ee By 
KEARNEY PRESBYTERY. P r 
KEArney, Nes., April 9th, 1890. ~—. . we You. Min. Com, 4G 82 3.742 (515,491 
The vote on revision in the Presbytery of Kearney, just taken, Albany, N. Y. (new creed)... 2 sit 9,575 The number of the presbyteries which have voted foots up 
is as follows: For revision, 23 votes; against, 13 votes. Allegheny, Penn.... ....... 1 i 1.1% 122, of which eighty-two are in favor of revision and forty 
J. H. ReyNnarp, Stated Clerk. = o> Seca 1 ~ 176 against revision. Four others either fail or decline to vote 
: Aine Il ied ake - 29 2 on the first overture. The 126 presbyteries reported in the 
MONROE PRESBYTERY. ep BEhacooceseesoveveseses “ 2 3,711 table represent 3,742 ministers and 515,491 communicants. 
Cotpwater, MicH., April 11th, 1890. Arizene, Aris 7 100 The total of ministers in the Church is 5,936: of communi- 
At its fall meeting, in September last, the Presbytery of Mon- RL 62s ods ctaces ods vee os 1 19 2,397 conts 753,749. Considerably less than one-third, therefore, 
roe appointed a committee to present a report and answer fo, nr ie ceed gene 1 : . — is represented by the — yet to be heard from. 
consideration. The Committee presented their report at the one 1 7,428 THE Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
spring meeting in Blissfield, April 9th, and action was taken . es 
thereon the same day. Bellefontaine, O............ i 3,155 lyn, has reluctantly accepted Dr. Cuyler’s resignation as 
The answers adopted by the Presbytery were the following: Binghamton, N. Y.......... 1 @ 4,584 pastor. Dr. Cuyler’s offer to act as pulpit supply until a 
Sa thn tial danatied,”“'Dd 266 Oth vist ¢ the C Black Hills, 8. Dak......... . 1 7 90 pastor is secured, was accepted. The Cuyler Fund, 
IL, To the first question, you wish a revision of the Con- Blairsville. Penn........... 1 30 5,870 amounting to $30,000, will be presented us a testimonial to 
fession of Faitb?” the Presbytery answered as follows: Bicomingten, Iil..... 5 5,316 Dr. Cuyler on bebalf of the members of the church and 
We do, provided the changes introduced are not such as to Eeachivn. 3. Y........ .... < 1 bh 16.380 congregation on Wednesday evening of this week at a 
affect ee ayo of doctrine to which we as a denomination Cairo il. “hae seni Be =e — S478 pa ef a > os age ", a 
have ways eld. y Ig BEB ec ccrccccssseesecesecs see res' ent o ro) 0: rustees. pres e, an - 
H. P. Couzin. Stated Clerk — ree 1 be 47 6,969 ome > —_ be mete by a John Hall, seen Ee. a 
, . WR ajaitas s<ii ssp vniew dee 1 8 4,310 m, Leander T. mberlain,and Dr. Cuyler. Itiss 
ZANESVILLE PRESBYTERY. Chemung, N.Y... ... ....... os 1 2 456 that Dr. Arthur T. Pierson will probably be the sucuessor 
New Concorp, 0., April 11th, 1890. Cherokee Nation,{ndTer. 1 .. 9 593 of Dr. Cuyler. 
The Zanesville Presbytery voted for Revision April 10th: Af- Chicago,...,..... SF sb ober eco we 1 % 13,792 * Anew Presbytery, set off from Saginaw Presbytery. —_— 
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MR, MOODY’S wi te WEEK IN NEW 








Mr. Moopy held four meetings in Harlem last week in 
the morning, speaking in different churches. In the after- 
poon he continued bis Gospel addresses in the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, in Fifth Avenue, where he has been 
drawing large crowds for nearly two months. In the 
evening he spoke twice—in Madison Avenue, in Dr. Kit- 
tredge’s (Reformed), and in Dr. Thompson’s church (the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian). Saturday evening he 
spoke to young men on “ Daniel,” in Association Hal); and 
on Sunday he discussed ‘‘Sowing and Reaping,” speaking 
also to young men. This week he is giviog his strength 
to Harlem, carrying on the deep interest which was mani- 
fested there by his first week’s work. Next week Mr. 
Moody begins a ten days’ series of meetings below Four- 
teenth Street, on the East Side. Twenty or more pastors, 
representing Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and unde- 
nominational churches, have formed a committee tbat 
have planned eight or ten. evening meetings. The first 
meeting will be held on Tuesday night, April 22d, in the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, at Second Ave- 
nue, beginning at 7:45 Pp. Mm. After Mr. Stebbins has started 
this meeting he will go to Emmanuel Chapel, in Sixth 
Street between Avenues C and D. Mr. Moody will follow 
bim balf an hour later, and remain there for the sermon 
and inquiry meetings. After three or four days the centers 
of the meetiags will be changed to the Allen Street Meth- 
odist Church and the Mariners’ Temple. 

Mr. Moody has been aided in his meetings for the last 
week or two by Mr. Sankey, so long and intimately asso- 
ciated with him, and by a male quartet from the Mt. Her- 
mon School, at Northfield. At one of the meetings in the 
Collegiate Church, where Mr. Sankey and Mr. Stebbins 
and the quartet united in the opening service of song, a 
rich treat was provided. Mr. Sankey sang a hymn, writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Charles, which he prefaced with the 
statement that when it was handed to him, in 1876, a friend 
saidto him: ‘‘Thatjis the finest poem that was ever writ- 
ten.” Mr. Sankey carried the poem with him for a num- 
ber of years, waiting for the moment when the music 
should be born that would be a fitting setting for the gem 
in his possession. Last summer the inspiration came, and 
the result is a hymn, which seems destined to remain 
forever associated in the hearts of those who hear this’ 
gifted singer with ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine.” The first verse 
of the new poem reads: 


* Is thy cruise of comfort failing? 
Rise and share it with another; 
And through all the ‘years of famine 
It shallserve thee and thy brother. 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse 
Or thy handful still renew; 
scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two.” 


Mr. Moody’s subject that afternoon was “Faith.” This is 

an awful dry subject. he said, I imagine some one has already 
thought. Many people get bewildered when you talk to them 
about faith; but there is no use of getting bewildered. Never 
mind if the subject be a little dry. A lawyer comes to you and 
tells you that there is something in a certain will bequeathed 
toyou. The document may be dry, but you don’t mind that; it 
is thelegacy that you are after; and soin regard to faith. All 
the promises in the Bible depend upon that. There are three 
steps in faith—knowledge, assent and consent. If I wanted to 
go to Europe, I might know that there isa line of steamers that 
will take me to Liverpool or London, but that does not take me 
there. I may give my assent; I may be willing to go: but that 
does not take me there. I must give my consent. SoI may be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ can save me; but that does not save me. 
1 may believe that he will save me; but that does not save me. 
Imust give my consent. I must lay hold of JesusChrist 1 
must take him at bis word. 

There is a verse in the Epistle to the Hebrews which tells us 
what faith is. Let me quote it: ** Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”’ Thatis the 
best definition of faith that I have seen; but we find in the same 
chapter that without faith we cannot please God. “ But 
without faith it is impossible to please him; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder ot them that diligently seek him.” With- 
out faith it is impossible to please man also; if yon have 
no faith in me [ can’t help you. Adam lost his faith; he did not 
believe in God, and so he fell. Faith is the foundation of sociai 
life and business life. There is not a bank in New York that 
would not close in forty-eight hours without faith of man. You 
would not allow a man to enter your home, you would not in- 
troduce him to a member of your family unless you had faith in 
him. But you must have faithinGod. If you place your faith 
in honor, wealth, friends, you will be disappointed. You must 
have faith in God. It makes no difference in the world, says 
some one, what I believe,in what I place my faith, so long as [ 
believe something. Thatisfalse. A creed is a very important 
thing. I hired a man toset out sometrees on my place. AndI 
find him sticking in one that has noroots. I say ‘** Man, what do 
you mean by planting a tree without roots?” and he says: “I 
don’t believe in roots, they are troublesome. Why, it took me 
all day yesterday te dig up one tree and set itout again, just be- 
cause of the roots. Now, to-day I have set forty trees, I just 
chopped them off above the ground and stuck themin. I don’t 
believe in roots!” But I say to him: ** You are entirely wrong. 
Ican’t pay you for what you have done. Those trees won’t 
grow. There must be roots if the tree is to amount to any- 
thing.” 

But there are men who say it does not make any difference 
what you believe, just believe something. Or take another il- 
lustration: A man builds a house for me. It is a nice-looking 
house, but I find he has not made a foundation for it. I say to 
him: “ Man, what do you mean by building a house without a 
foundation?” He says: “Mr. Moody, the house leoks just as 
well without a foundation. I don’t believe in foundations any 
way. It takes too much time to build a house with a founda- 
tion. Thereisa man, across the way, who has been working 
the better part of the summer on the foundation, while I have 
the house alldone.” But I tell you, when the rain comes and 
gets around the sand on which that house stands, down the 
house goes. 

1 But God asks no man to believe without giving him some 
thing to believe. And we havethat something in the First 
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of God is greater; for this is the witness of God which he hath 
testified of his Son.”” Mr. Spurgeon says he does not want any 
one to tell him how honey tastes; he knows how it tastes. So 
Jesus says: “He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself; he that believeth not, God hath made him a liar; 
because he believeth not the record that God gave of his Son- 
And this is the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and this life is in hisSon. He that hath the Son hath life; and 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” Creeds are all 
right, but they don’t save us. Many Christians are looking to a 
dead creed and a dead Christ, not a living Christ. I know men 
who complain that they have not faith enough. Well, you can 
have some without having all that you would like. {[ may not 
have the whole Atlantic Ocean, but if I havea tumbler of water 
I have water, haven’t I? So I may have faith, even if not in so 
great an abundance as I wish. A woman was introduced to 
Dr. Bonaras a woman of great faith. She replied,‘ I am not 
& woman of great faith, but a woman of little faith with a great 
God!” That. is the right kind of faith; faith in a great God. What 
the eyes are to the body, faith is tothe soul. Give up trying to 
make faith. Faith is not feeling. I was praying a long time 
for faith, and expected something wonderful to happen; but J 
read one day that “Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by:the 
Word of God!” It came to me like a flash out of Heaven. AndI 
looked round and found that there were many men about me who 
were closing up their Bible and praying for faith That isa 
false idea of faith. The moreI know of God, the more I trust 
him. The men and women who are faithful in their study of the 
Bible are those who have great faith. 

In closing the sermon, Mr. Moody referred to many 
Bible instances of faith, especially those which seemed in 
the ministry of the Saviour. Nothing pleased Jesus, he 
said, so much as faith. He honored it every time he met 
it. It refreshed his heart. Mr. Moody gave an incident 
from his experience on the battle-field at Murfreesboro, 
where a young man had promised his mother that he 
would become a Christian after the War closed; but he 
would not listen to her pleadings, when she urged him to 
give his heart to God before he left her. Many persops 
were deeply affected as the evangelist repeated the words 
which he used in trying to lead that soul to the Saviour. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
BROWN. T. Epwin, Providence, R. I., called to Memorial ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
— L. T.. Waukegon, IIl., called to Immanuel ch., Portland 
re. ’ 


BUSH, Z. (., Albion, Neb.. resigns. 

GEORGE. B. J., Prospect, O.. accepts call io Minneapolis. Kan. 
GREGORY. F. A.. Sterling, Ill.. resigns. 

N. H. T., inst. April 6th, Connellsville, Penn. 
JONES. N.B, Jr.. East Boston, Mass., resigns. 


SWAIM, J. S.. Binghamton. N. Y.. resigns. 
SWAIN. Josepa S8., Binghamton, N. Y., called to New Bedford, 


Mass. 
= A. N., McConnellville, 0., accepts call to Sharpsburg, 
y- 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
AC agg AN, ARTHUR W.. Chicago Sem., called to McPherson, 


an. 
ALLEN. GEorGE B., Union vh., San Lorenzo, Cal., resigns. 
BARNUY. SAmMvUEL H., Durham. N. H., accepts call to Corn- 


wall. Vt. 
BELDEN, W. H.. Bridgeton. N.J.,accepts call to Bristol, Conn, 
BROWN. Tuomas L.. Atwater, »ccepts call to Greenfield. O. 
BULLOCK, Mi¥s G., Ansonia, Conn.. resizns. 

BURGESS, CHARLES. Oberlin. O.. accepts call to Antbony. Kan. 
BUTL ER, 8S. Wr1iaut, New York, accepts call to Port Chester 


CADY. Wiru1AM J., Chicago Sem., called to Douglas Park ch. 
Chicago, Il. 

CARY. Empson, Washburn, Wis., resigns. 

CLARK. ALMON T.. Atlanta, Ga., resigns. 

CLAYTON, THomas, Huntington, W. Va., called to Bethany 
ch.. St. Paul. Minn. 

CROSS, W. R., inst. April 18th. Dover, Me. 

EVANS. Samuet E.. Alstead and Langdon, N. H.. resigns. 

GEER, Curtis M., Hartford Sem., accepts call to East Windsor, 


Conn. 
aaa Norton R., Lenora, Edmund and Wakeman, Kan., 
signs 


re % 

HADDEN, Jacos W.., Upland, called to Riverton Neb. 

HALL. JOHN C.. Bangor Sem., accepts call to Hudson, Mass. 

HAYNES. Wi111AM, Ravenna, Neb.. resigns. 

JERNBERG., REINERT A., Douglas Park ch., Chicago, [ll..resigns. 

NUTTING, Joun K.. Freedom. O., accepts call to Glenwood, Ia. 

ODLIN. Jamrs E., Goffstown, N. H., resigns. 

PEARSON. BeNnJAMIN F., Park and Gloversville, Neb., resigns. 

SAGE, CHARLEs J., Granite Falls, Minn., resigns. 

SEAR HART. C. D.. Chicago Sem.. accepts call to Oneida, Il. 

SMITH, RAP J.. Norwajk, O.. called to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

SPRING, Joun W., Linwood and Lenape, Kan.., resigns. 

STRONG, Dwicut A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Pilgrim 
ch., Lawrence. Kan. 

WALLAR. W. C. A., Belgrade and West Mankato, called to De- 
troit, Minn. 

WARNER Cuartes C., Alton, Ill., withdraws resignation. 

WHEELOCK, ALBert H.. Topsham, called to Freeport, Me. 

WOODWORTH. CuHartes L. Jr., Wilton, N. H., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, CuiinToN E., Wellsville, accepts call to Longton 


Kan. 
wast. ALFRED K., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to Springfield, 
0. 


DISCLPLES OF CHRIST. 
ATWATER, O. C., Green Castle, Ind., goes to Falls Citv, Neb. 
BOWER, B. A.. Ebenburg, goes to Granville Center, Penn. 
BLAIR. M.8., Covington, goes to Beech Creek, Penn. 
HERRING. A. B., Orange, goes to Palmdale. Cal. 
HUFFER, C. W., Hanoverton, goes to Kensington, O. 
LUCAS. J. P., Centerville. Ia., goes to Colorado Springs, Col. 
McPHERSON, LOwELt CAL., Wichita, goes to Kingman, Kan. 
MOORE. A. B.. Findlay. goes to Toledo, O. 
MOYE, M. T.. Wilson. N. C.. goes to Bowling Green, Va. 
MURRAY, TuHos H.. Grand Island, goes to Cozad., Neb. 
ROSS. G. W., Blandinsville, Il!., goes to Spokane Falls, Wash. 
WHEELER, W.E., Sumner, goes to Dapiein. Mich. 
WILLISON. W. H., Elmore, O., goes to Tonawanda, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, H. D.. Huron, goes to Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 
ZEHNER, GrorGE E., Newport, goes to Patterson, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, Ws., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Fairview, Penn. 
BATES, C. P., Plainville, callea to Holly, Mich 

as ts SAMUEL, Chippewa Falls, accepts call to Ashland, 


is. 
COCR, Been A., Western Theo. Sem., called to East Liver- 


001, O. 
Fox. Louis R., Detroit. Mich.. resi 
GRAHAM, W.s., Salina, called to 
ton, Kan. 
HALL, J. 8.. Lima, O.. resigns. 
ENDE . JouN R., Lyons Farms, N. J., accepts call to 
intown, Penn. 
RON, JOHN. Sedalia, Mo., resigns. 
HOOVER, R. H., Carlisle, called to Mouroeton, Penn. 
HOLMES, R. S.. inst. April 18th, Pittsburg, Penn. 
NEY. Joun, Rich , accepts call to Weston, O. 
YS, W.8. H.. D.D.. Parsons, accepts call to Wellington. Kan. 
MARSH. Augustus, Alma, Mich., called to Birmingham, Conn. 
BATS IF F, WALLACE, Detroit, Mich.. called to Cincinnati, O. 
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Music. 


THE specialist in pianoforte music israre, if the tendency 

among all classes of art-workers to specialism be consid- 

ered. Dr. Hans von Biilow, during these closing years of 

his carecr, has so deyoted himself to Beethoven that he 

can be regarded as his most notable analyst and expositor. 

Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann, whose four concerts last week 

in Chickering Hall have concentrated the local musical 

attention on him, comes to America with a double claim 

on its interest. By degrees this artist has made himself 

recognized in Europe, first, as a species of genius in the 

technics of his instrument; and, second, as a musician who 

by temperament, and by study supplementing it, is able to 

afford his hearers some of the most correct, precise and 

beautiful interpretations of the composer to whom the 

pianoforte owes its directest debt; the man by whom its 

traits and resources were, perhaps, most fully understood 

—Frederic Chopin. 

After hearing Mr. de Pachmann at even a single recital 

one can feel sure that here is Chopin playing both as it- 

self and as pianism something quite out of the common, 

indeed far beyond the uncommon. To the justice of the suc- 

cess achieved by him abroad one’s assent becomes fuller at 

each hearing. If any of his audiences have needed a special 

fillip to their appreciation of Chopin and of what is exceed- 

ingly fine piano-playing they have it. Obviously, Mr. de 

Pachmann represents a rare union of artistic qualities. 

A notably sensitive musical nature, his emotionality natu- 

rally inclines him toward Chopin; he has a touch which is 
like a lost art; and he has gained a command of the piano 
that is quite extraordinary even in the records of virtuosity. 

During the fourconcerts of last week, Mr. de Pachmann 

played a large and entirely representative repertory of his 

elected composer. To particularize most of it, it included 
the two Sonatas, Op. 35 and 58; the Ballades, Op. 23, 38 and 

47; the Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 11, 12, 21 and 22: 
the superb Fantasia, Op. 49 and the Allegro de 
Concert, Op, 46; the Polonaises, Op. 26 and 53; the 
The two Valses, Op. 64; the Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 2, 3, 4,5 
and 6, and Op. 10, Nos. 11 and 12; the Scherzi, Op. 31, 39 
and 20; the Impromptus, Op, 29, 36, 66; the Nocturnes, Op. 

55, No. 1,37, No. 1 and 27, No. 2; besides several of the 
Marzurkas and the Tarantelle, Op. 43. This is a liberal 

scheme. Its performance was from memory. Now to write 
Mr. de Pachmann down as perfectly acceptable and accu- 
rate in his reading of each member of such a cyclus and to 
say that his intellectual and emotional presentation of them 
is ever out of question would not be true, nor would it be 
possible to say it of any player except Chopin redivivus. 
As to his treatment of some well-known works, criticism 
can legitimately busy itself. But the more heis heard the 
more one is convinced that Mr. de Pachmann asserts Cho- 
pin, not himself, almost altogether; that he draws conclu- 
sions with truth as well as poetry, and that America 

can recognize him as the most artistic and satisfactery 
Chopin interpreter to whom we have listened. His per- 
formance of such works as the two Sonatas and the Con- 
certo named alone are almost enough to stamp his individ- 
uality in such a capacity. And as Mr. de Pachmann’s gen- 
eral attributes as a pianist are after all what the majority 
of people will be most impressed with, Chopinist or not, it 
is agreeable to discover that a great deal of good as well 
some pleasure can derive from heeding them—by profes- 
sionals or ambitious amateurs. His touch is wonderful, 
and a player who possesses that natural gift, albeit in less 
developed measure, may well be warned of impairing it, as 
a certain sort of popular tutelage surely will. Every gra- 
dation and sub-gradation of dynamics and of delicacy 
seems at Mr. de Pachmann’s service. Power without 
banging, or the roar that comes from the pedal and the 
biceps, and noise ineant for power; delicacy that is likea 
rose-leaf fall and that gives to his runs when pianissimo 
the liquid notes of a soft flute, while yet there is not 
the ever-prevailing staccato of Moritz MRosenthal’s 
wonderful art; asmoothness and singing quality of tone 


from the piano that make his cantabile passages things to 
be remembered as coming from him as from nobody else: 
an exquisite distinctness and fullness in his playing of 
chords that is common to either hand, and an accuracy 
as to the keyboard that makes him infallible in his notes 
and 1enders false notes practically unknown—these traits 
are his. All is finished, elegant, perfectly clear and appar- 
ently effected with noeffort. The pedal is used constantly; 
but never does the pedal confuse the tones. In fact, clear- 
bess may be called this performer’s great attribute. Itisa 
rare attribute nowadays. It has been and is too frequently 
linked to superficiality. but too frequently its absence is, 
nowadays, pardoned. Herz, the butterfly, had it, Thalberg 
possessed it. Tiszt_ varied asto it during his later years, 
the great Rubinstein does not always show nearly enough 
of it, Dr. vou Biilow has often lacked it sadly, and so have 
Rosenthal and Stavenhagen and Rummel and other notable 
German artists. It should be the pianist’s first and supreme 
law. The likenesses in the style of Mr. de Pachmann to many 
of Thalberg’s best traits has been remarked by some of his 
auditors: and while a much stronger musical mentality, 
there exists in Mr. de Pachmann’s case a particular paral- 
lel to Thalberg’s arts of the virtuoso, bis performing appar- 
ent impossibilities for two human hands to achieve when 
accuracy and speed must combine, and in the grace and 
wizardry of sheer digital skill all brought into play to- 
gether. In his general quietude of manner as he sits at 
the piano he has also suggested Thalberg to some, and by 

concealment of muscular effort. His oddly intent 
manner of regarding his auditors near him from time to 
time, is like Dr. von Bulow’s and suggests the same wish 
on the player’s part to establish an unaffected, easy sort 
of emotional rapport between him and his hearers and 
the composer he plays. He has been heard with 
breathless attention, and he has each time excited more 
and more enthusiasm, culminating in Friday evening’s 
orchestral concert, when the F Minor Concerto was the 
signal for particular demonstrations. On this evening his 
wife, Mrs. Marguerite de Pachmann, a brilliant performer, 
was heard in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto and in a duet with 
her husband. We trust that next Saturday’s recital is not 
the last of Mr. de Pachmann’s New York appearances this 
season. He has stimulated curiosity and taste in a way 
that merits further gratification. It is also to be hoped 
that he will Po of the limits of Chopin in future 
and undertake at least Mozart and Bach. As a Mozart 
player we feel sure he will be notably successful, and in 
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Bach his esteem among foreign critics is far from ordi- 
nary, ; 
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Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 27th. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.— 
LUKE VIII, 4-15: 


NotsEs.—‘‘ He spake by a parable.” —This 
parable marks a crisis in the life of Christ. 
From now on he employs this form of in™ 
struction habitually. His mission had now 
become consecrated to the few that under- 
stood him. The parable performed the 
double office of engraving the truth indeli- 
bly upon the minds of those who eagerly 
grasped it under the image that clothed it, 
and also of veiling the truth from the in- 
attentive and lazy listeners, who would 
not take the trouble of seizing it from un- 
der its covering. The parable is a method 
of teaching that places by the side of the 
truth the image that represents it.. This is 
the firat fully developed parable in the long 
list. 1t was the most searching exposition 
of Christ’s raison d'étre. It was the one 
that made the deepest impression on the 
disciples. “Amidst the thorns.’’—Pal- 
estine is the natural home of thorny plants. 
There were two varieties of the box-thorn, 
several species of the Solanum, of which 
“the apple of Sodom’”’ wasone. Theseare be- 
set by prickles andspines. Thenthere is the 
Tribulus terrestris, which has spines on 
its fruit. The most prominent of thethorns 
is the Lizyphus Svina Christi, whose pli 
ant, green leaved, thorny branches were 
plaited into the crown of thorns that the 
Romans put upon Christ. But the most 
conspicuous thorny plants in Palestine are 
the different kinds of Rhamnace. One 
traveler has seen giant thistles the hight 
of a man on horseback. Another thorny 
nuisance, that covers whole fields, and which 
is, perhaps, the one referred to, is the rest- 
harrow (Ononis spinosa.) “The birds 
of the heaven.”—The great number of 
birds in Palestine has been noticed by ev- 
ery traveler there. Probably the best col- 
lective term would be “‘sparrow.”’ “On 
the rock’’—limestone. 

(nstruction.—This first in the series of 
parables is the simplest, the most pictur- 
esgue and the easicst to understand. But 
in one respect Christ did not carry out the 
simile. Perhaps he did not wish to force it. 
Perhaps he thought it too evident. The 
sower is Christ. This is the basis of the 
parable. The word of God is more mani- 
fold than the varieties of seed. Everytruth 
is God’s word to man; butit is not every truth 
that: has the power, when worked out in per- 
sonal experience, to save to the highest life. 
The fact that cerussite is 4 carbonate of 
lead, and that it effervesces in nitric acid, 
is a truth, and somewhat important. The 
mineralogist that discovered this truth-seed 
was a sower in his way. He added light to 
the world; but what is its importance to a 
permanent character? But of all the mil- 
lions of sowers, Christ is the one who plant- 
ed in the hearts of men the principles that 
are necessary to the full development of hu- 
man life. He confined himself to cardinal, 
saving truths. He forever struck the deep- 
est chords of human experience. Christ is 
the world’s master, because he molded re- 
ligion and philosophy into the fullest prac- 
tical working shape. If the world could 
not get along without Socrates, Bacon, 
Humboldt and Edison, how much more 
would it aimlessly stumble if Christ and 
his impetus to the highest of ambitions, the 
spiritual, were taken away?. 

Vapid enthusiasm in religion is common 
to unbalanced minds. Perhaps it is consti- 
tutional to go wild over Buddhism one 
winter, dabble in Spiritualism another, at- 
tend an Orthodox Church the third, and 
finally declare Tolstoi or Ibsen to be the Sav- 
ior of Mankind. Sentimentalism is never 
a more sorry sight than when it “‘ goes wild”’ 
over this cult or that, in a fashionable way. 
Rootless and sapless are they who accept 
with mad joy a spiritual theorem from the 
latest reformer, and then reject it with dis- 
dain when they find out that Christ was 
its first author. 


The Devil has a variety of ways of filch- 
ing the word of truth. And generally those 
that lazily loiter on the wayside of life are 
the ones that easily fall a prey to this Sa- 
tanic confidence man. 

Probably at no time in the world’s history 
since the days of Nero has a nation been 
more choked with riches and pleasures than 
our American people. We do not inveigh 
against great fortunes, but against the 
unnatural recoil from a life of temperate 
means. The man who does not get rich in 
his profession, be he a beggar, author, eler- 
gyman or actor, accounts himself a failure. 
A bank account takes precedence of char- 
acter in many a mediocre society. It re- 
quires courage to cut away or urn one’s 
owa thorns. 

ate the manliness of this position—the 

ood ground is the honest and the good 

rt. Let the patience be unintefrupted 

even if the fruit of virtue come not until 
the autumn of life, 














Science. 


Ir does not seem to be generally 
known that, unlike most palms, the date 
palm is diccious. In those countries 
where there are date orchards it is there- 
fore necessary to take great care in plant- 
ing, that there are a proper proportion of 
polleniferous plants to fertilize the fruit- 
bearing ones. The date stones of our fruit 
stores produce plants which may be either 
staminate or pistillate; but these cannot 
be grafted with other kinds, as we do with 
our fruit-stocks. The date-grower has, 
therefore, to raise his plants by offsets after 
he has ascertained the sexes of the plants 
by flowering them. In this way the exten- 
sion of date orchards in date growing coun- 
tries is necessarily slow, and hence there is 
not so much chance of a glut in the market 
fordates as there is often in the market for 
the fruits of more northern climes. The 
trees in date orchards are set about twelve 
to eighteen feet apart, and only a few male 
trees are interspersed amongthem. They 


would grow admirably in our dry south- 
western regions where rain is scarce, and it 
is remarkable that noattempt has been made 
to introduce them. It probably arises from 
the fact that the few trees in gardens in 
the South produce. no fruit; but this, no 
doubt, comes from the overlooked fact al- 
ready referred to—that the trees are of 
separate ~cxes, and isolated trees are nec- 
essarily b..rren. 


.---One of the more interesting and curi- 
ous results of recent spectro- photographic 
work, is the discovery of the duplicity of 
several stars far too close to be divided by 
avy existing telescope. Zeta Urse Majoris 
(Mizar) has long been known as a very easy 
double; but in photographing its spectrum 
at Cambridge, in connection with the 
Draper Memorial work, it was found that 
some of the fine lines in the spectrum of 
the larger stars appear to be double at cer- 
tain times with a regular interval of about 
fifty-two days. The explanation proposed, 
and very probable, is that this larger star 
is itself double, the two components being 
of about the same size, and moving witha 
velocity of nearly fifty miles a second 


around their common center of gravity, 
but so near each other that the most pewer- 
fal telescopes cannot see betweenthem. If 
the two stars are supposed to be each about 
twenty times as massive as the*sun, and at 
adistance about one and a half times that 
of the earth from the sun, moving in orbits 
somewhat eccentric around a point midway 
between them, the observed phenomena 
would be fairly represented. 6 Aurigz 
and 6 Ophinchi also present the same peri- 
odical doubling of some of the lives in their 
spectra. 





.... The Argentine Republic seems tocon- 
sist chiefly of the treeless pampas, which 
are, for the most part, covered with settle- 
ments, and of an extensive forest-covered 
region to the north, known as the Gran 
Chaco. This latter area, tho from all 
accounts most fertile, and naturally rich 
in hard woods of known as well of as yet 
unfamiliar kinds, remains principally in 
its primeval condition. The imperfectly 
known and shifting nature of the two 
largest rivers, the Pilcomayo and the 
Bermejo, have been largely the cause of this 
lack of development, but there are other 
drawbacks, such as the flooding of a great 
portion of the surface in the rainy season, 
the le age pee | of the forest and the 
presence of uncivilized Indians. The Gran 
Chacos is not entirely Argentine. About 
one-third of it is comprised in the republic 
of Paraguay, and a smaller portion of its 
northern extremity forms the Bolivian 
province of Caiza. The Parana and Para- 
guay form the southwestern boundary of 
the region, which extends from the tropic 
to 29° S. lat., and is limited westward by 
Se Argentine province of Santiago del 

stero. 


...As is well known the eyes of the mole 
are very small, and socovered and protected 
by hair as to be uninjured while the creature 
is burrowing. It was claimed by Kadyi 
that the creature must be near-sighted. A 
German naturalist, Carl Hess, has recently, 
however, proved by a microscopical inves- 
tigation that the eyesight isnorma]. Hess, 
according to Nature, maintains that in 
spite of its minute dimensions (1 millimeter 
by 09 mm.) the eye of this little creature 
possesses all the necessary structures for 
seeing thatthe most highly develooed eye 
does,, not differing as regards refraction 
from the normal eye. When under ground 
the mole most probably makes n» use of its 
eyes at all, but when it comes tothe sur- 
face, and especially when swimming, uses 
its eyes. In order to accomplish this, it 
only has to alter the erect position of the 
hairs which surround and cover its eyes, 
and which prevent the entry of dirt when 
it is under ground, and at the same time to 
protrude its eyes. 


....Mr. Stejneger of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in 1882 found on the northwestern 
extremity of Bebring Island the bones of 
Pallas’s cormorant, the extinction of which 
in the North Pacific corresponds to that of 
the great auk inthe North Atlantic. The 
egg@ are unknown and only four specimens 
of the skin are to be found in museums, 




















Personalities. 


AN interesting anecdote is current at Vi- 
enna concerning the late Count Andrassy 
and his secretary, a Hebrew named Doczy. 
One day they were driving together through 
the streets of Pesthin a phaeton. Some 
Polish Jews stared at them with more than 
ordinary curiosity, whereupon the secre- 
tary remarked: ‘‘ Your Excellency im- 
agines, I suppose, that the Jews are admir- 
ing the Prime Minister; but I can tell you 
they are not—they are admiring me. They 
know thatI am a poor Jew, and the fact 
that lam seated side by side with Count 
Andrassy in his phaeton is to them a much 
more astonishing miracle than that the 
landlord of Terebes 1s seated high up in the 
King’s council-room.’”’ The Count laugh- 
ed, and urged that he too had made his way 
in the world well, and afterward at dinner 
he asked the company assembled who had 
made the greater career, he or his secre- 
tary. He pleaded in his own favor by remind- 
ing them of his exile and the sore straits 
he was in then; but the secretary in his 
turn described his obscure birtb and the 
extreme poverty of his student days, and 
related how his first literary wages had 
been earned by writing a love-letter fora 
cook. Everybody, including Count An- 
drassy’s family, took the secretary’s part, 
till the Count played a Jast trump, and, al- 
luding to his having been suspended in 
effigy from the gallowsin 1849, exclaimed: 
“You all forget that I have been hanged.” 


....Not content with reducing the allow- 
ances from the Civil List to the various 
members of his family, the Russian Em- 
peror has inaugurated a series of economi- 
cal reforms in connection with the Imperial 
kousehold. A number of useless offices 
have been abolished, and the staff of attend- 
ants reduced. When the present Czar as- 
cended the throne the Imperial entourage 
numbered 405 persore, and this has now 
been reduced to 143, fifteen being members 
ofthe Imperial family. Asan example of 
the manner in which money bas been 
wasted, it may be mentioned that some 
functionary had been drawing $750 a year 
for “lip salve!’ The item attracted no- 
tice, and upon inquiry it was discovered 
that the man’s predecessors in office had 
been drawing this sum ever since the time 
of Catherine I[, through that august lady 
having once, when suffering from chapped 
lips, ordered a box of the article. The 
abuses discovered in the Imperial kitchens 
and stables are said to be something appalli- 
ing. In order to puta stop to these, the 
Czar has intrusted the entire management 
of the Imperial household to his friend 
and adviser Count Worontzow-Daschkow, 
whois a man of high integrity and business 
capacity; while the supervision of the Im- 
perial palaces is in future to be maintained 
by a special board. 


... Charles G. Leland, whom the public 
knows better as Hans Breitmann, is cred- 
ited with the following reminiscences of 
the late George H. Boker: 


*“ As a mere school-boy Boker’s knowledge of 
poetry was remarkable. I can remember that 
he even at nine years of age manifested that 
wonderful gift that caused him many years 
after to be characterized by some great actor— 
I think it was Forrest—as the best reader in 
America. Boker had at Princeton the best fur- 
nished roomin college. He had more handsome 
books than any of his mates,and more of an 


unusual sort—curiosa, facetiw. occulta, etc.— 
the rakings of bookstands at a day when parch- 
ment-bound works were as common as almapn- 
acs We read or recited to one another a great 
deal of poetry. He had n to write it, and 
was generally regarded as being pre-eminently 
our college poet.” 


.... Longfellow is credited with the fol- 
lowing remark by Mr. Butterworth, to 
whom it was made: “I wrote ‘A Psalm of 
Life’ in my early years merely as an ex- 


pression of my own resolutions, views and 
feelings. I did not intend to publishit. I 

utit away for myself. I chanced to give 
tt to the press, and it went over the world, 
and was even put into Japanete art.’ 





..-.Many people have expressed astonish- 
ment at the fact that the Prince of Wales 
speaks German with perfect fluency. The 
truth is that his command of Englishis the 
surprising thing. In the royal nursery Ger- 
man was spoken until Albert Edward was 
twelve years of age. The Princeis alsoin 
thorough command of French. 


.... Wilkie Collins is said to have re- 
marked shortly before his death: ‘‘ After 
more than thirty years’ study of the art, I 
consider Walter Scott to be the greatest of 
all novelists, and ‘‘ The Antiquary”’ is, as I 
think, the most perfect of all novels.”’ 


...-Itis not generally known that three 
of De Quincey’s family are still alive—one 
son and two daughters. The surviving son 
is P. F. De Quincy, who won distinction in 
je English army during the Indian mu- 

ny. 











[April 17, 1890. 
Pebbles. 


SOMETIMES women who do fancy work 
don’t fancy work.—Chatter. 


.--- The London Times announces the dis- 
covery of ‘‘ A fresh Salt Mine in Cheshire.” 











...-A man does not need to be a farmer 
to successfully raise cane.—Rome Sentinel. 


....“* Throw physic to the dogs,” he said. 
She did. Next day the dogs were dead. 
— Washington Post. 
....-Beauty isskin deep, and that’s why 
it doesn’t show much on the rhinoceros.— 
Washington Star. 


...-The temperance advocate thinks that 
the glass which is wrong side up is right 
side up.— Washington Star. 


..--The young doctor who fell in love at 
first sight explained it in one word—cauter. 
ize.—Kearney Enterprise. 


....The mark the young German Em- 
peror is determined to make is not Bis- 
marck.— Philadelphia Press. 


.... The phrase, “‘ to make an after-dinner 
speech” is unnecessarily long. Why not 
say ‘“‘ to Depew” and be done with it.— 
Puck. 


....The Bible doesn’t give us any idea as 
to who Lot’s wife was; but we know that 
after looking backward her name was Sal 
—Binghamton Leader. 


....How can it be said that young men 
are rushed through college when every- 
body knows that they get through only by 
degrees ?— Baltimore American. 


....John Doe: * Are youcarrying a mort- 
gage on your house?” Richard Roe: “Yes: 
and, strange to say, I’m carrying it because 
I can’t lift it.”"— Boston Transcript. 


....Bishop Walker bas hit upon a sirik- 
ing name for his cathedral car which is in 
process of coustruction. He calls it the 
“Roaming Catholic Cathedral.”—Living 
Church. 


....Ambiguous. Merchant (to his clerk): 
‘“*How can you take your hat off to that 
man when you know how he has cheated 
me?” “How can [ help taking my hat off 
to any man who can cheat you?’’—Flie- 
gende Blatter. 


.... There is one thing that can depreciate 
property in Kansas worse and quicker than 
drought, grasshoppers, prohibition and re 
submission all combined, and that is the 
appearance of the assessor.—Emporia 
(Kan.) Republican. 


....Little Gracie had been very naughty 
about something, and her mother told her 
she might take her choice between being 
put to bed in the daytime or being spanked. 
Grace thought a minute and then replied: 
** Bedness is awful but spanking is worse.” 


....Daughter: ‘‘ Papa, George has asked 
me to marry him and I have said ‘ yes.’” 
Papa: “‘And 1 would have said ‘no.’” 
Daughter (respectfully): ‘‘ That’s what you 
should have said, Papa, if a young man 
asked you to marry him.’’— Washington 
Star. 


...-A Western correspondent thinks that 
the shoitest sentence in the English lan- 
guage containing all the letters of the al- 
phabet is not, as given in this column 
“J. F. Grave, pack with my box six dozen 
quills”; but this: ‘‘ Web., find my ‘ Vick’s 
quartz phlox-jug.’”’ It is shorter; but what 
is a phlox jug? 


.. What are you here for, dear little Miss’ 
To ape the airs of a social queen? 
To punish pianos in sharps and flats’ 
To keep well posted on baseball bats ¢ 
To wear dead singers on ten-dollar hats 
To fondle pet poodles or Maltese cats *¢ 
Dissect your neighbors in social chats? 
Work impossible fiowers on crocheted 
mats? 
And not to be, but to be seen? 
Look out, little girl! You are starting the 
life 
Of a worthless maid and a worthless wife. 
—Binghamton Republican. 


.. How can they grow a pillow-slip 

Inthe midst of a feather-bed, 

And how can a horse-fly over a ship 
Or an ink-stand on its head? 

How can a wheel-barrow anything, 
And when does a butter-fly 7 

Will the garden-rake itself next spring 
We pause for a replv. 


Does the apple-sauce the canvas back, 
Or the currant-jell out loud? 
Does the raspberry-jam the hasty snack 
While the peach-preserves the crowd? 
And what will the homeless oyster-stew 
When the seas have all gone dry? 
These things concern both me (and) nu-- 
We pause for a reply. 
—Ohicago Herald, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention én our list of ‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


CHARLES GORE’S LUX MUNDI.* 


THESE Studies, writtea by Anglican di- 
vines who may fairly be regarded as rep- 
resentatives of the School of Pusey and 
Keble, are in the highest degree interest- 
ing as valnable essays on the important 
subjects wich which they profess to deal. 
But they are even more interesting as in- 
dicating and measuring the change of 
thought that has passed over what is 
often regarded as the most conservative 
school or party in the English Church. 
The ‘‘ Introductory Remarks” to Pusey’s 
** Commentary on the Minor Prophets” is 
dated Easter, 1860, and the Introduction 
to the ‘‘ Commentary on Jonah” contains 
the following passage: 


‘*In regard to the miracles in Jonah’s bis- 
tory, over and above the fact that they oc- 
cur in Holy Scripture, we have our Lord’s 
own word for the truth. He has set his 
seal on the whole of the Old Testament; be 
has directly authenticated by his own di- 
vine authority, the physical miracle of 
Jonah’s preservation for three days and 
nights in the belly of a fish, and the yet 
greater moral miracle of the conversion of 
the Ninevites. He speaks of them both as 
facts, and of the stay of Jonah in the fish’s 
belly as a type of bis own stay in the heart 
of the eacth. He speaks of it also as a mi- 
raculous sign. . .. 

**In this case, the Jewe asked for a mirac- 
ulous sign; our Lord promises them a mi- 
raculous sign, altho not one such as they 
wished for, or which would satisfy them; a 
miraculous sign of which the miraculous 
preservation of Jonah was a type. Our 
Lord says: ‘ Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly’; and no one 
who believes in him dare think that he was 
not.” 





Just thirty years have passed away, and 
we read in the essay by Mr. Gore, the 
editor of Lux Mundi and the Principal of 
Pusey House, concessions to modern crit- 
icism which would have seemed to Pusey 
little short of a deliberate denial of Christ 
himself. Mr. Gore has been speaking of 
possible dramatic works among the ca- 
nonical Scriptures, works which ‘‘ make 
characters, real or imaginary, the vebi- 
cles for an ideal presentation.” He in- 
stances the Song of Solomon, Job, Wis- 
dom, and proceeds: 


‘“We may then conceive the same to be 
true of Ecclesiastes and of Deuteronomy— 
i.€., We May suppose Deuteronomy to be a 
re-publication of the law, ‘in spirit and 
power’ of Moses, put dramatically into his 
mouth. Criticism goes further, and asks 
us to regard Jonah and Daniel, among the 
prophetic books, as dramatic compositions 
worked up on a basis ot history. The dis- 
cussion of these books has often been ap- 
proached from a point of view from which 
the miraculous is necessarily unhistorical. 
With such a point of view we are not con- 
cerned. The possibility and reality of mir- 
acles has to be vindicated, first of all, in the 
tield of the New Testament; and one who 
admits them there cannot reasonably ex- 
clude their possibility in the earlier history. 
The question must be treated simply on 
literary and evidential grounds. But we 
would contend that if criticism should 
show these books to be probably dramatic, 
that would be no hindrance to their per- 
forming ‘an important canonical function,’ 
or to their being inspired. Dramatic com- 
position has played an immense part in 
training the human mind. It is as far re- 
moved as possible from a violation of the 
truth, tho in an uncritical age its re- 
sults may very soon pass for history. It 
admits of being inspired as much as poetry 
or history; and, indeed, there are few who 
could feel a difficulty in recognizing as in- 
spired the teaching of the books of Jonah 
and Daniel.’’ 

And again, almost as if he had Pusey’s 
remarks in his mind and deliberately in- 
tented to contradict them, he says: 

“ Nor does it seem that the use which our 
Lord made of the Old Testament is an ar- 
gument against the proposed concessions. 
Our Lord, in his use of the Old Testament, 





* LUx MUNDI: A SERIES OF STUDIES IN THE RE- 
LL. IGION OF THE INCARNATION. Edited by CHARIS 
Gorz, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. London: John Murray. 1889. 


phasis the Jewish view of their own history. 
He does thus imply, on the one band, the 
real inspiration of its canon and their com- 
pleteness, and, on the other hand, that he, 
himself was the goal of that inspired lead- 
ing and the standard of that inspiration. 
* Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day’; ‘I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fill.’ This, and it is the important matter 
for all that concerns our spiritual educa- 
cation, is notia dispute. What is ques- 
tioned is that our Lord’s words foreclose 
certain critical positions as to the charac- 
ter of Old Testament literature. For exam- 
ple; does his use of Jonah’s resurrection as a 
type of his own, depend in any real degree 
upon whetherit is historical fact or alle- 
gory? It is of tke essence of a type to sug- 
gest an idea, as of the antitype to realize it. 
The narrative of Jonah suggested certainly 
the ideaof resurrection after three days, of 
triumph over death, and by suggesting 
this gave our Lord what his discourse re- 
quired.” 

Mr. Gore’s essay is perhaps the most 
important in the series, and suggests the 
question upon what principle they were 
arranged. Of course their subjects over- 
lap, but ‘‘ Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation” imply some theory of the 
authority of Scripture, and some settled 
principles of exegesis. *‘ The Atonement,” 
i.e., the doctrine of the Atonement—will 
surely require some modification if the 
whole Priestly Code be considered ‘‘ dra- 
matic.” A very complicated system of 
religious ceremonies, developed in the 
way of natural evolution at a very late 
period of Israelitish history, will scarcely 
justify the mystical interpretation or ac- 
commodation of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Every Essay in this 
whole series raises far more questions 
than it solves; and while rational and 
irenic, will seem to many “ rationalis- 
tic” and latitudinerian. Most people who 
read religious books at all, read anything 
that Canon Holland writes, and probably 
admire the peculiarities of his style. 
Those peculiarities are that it is in the 
highest degree rhetorical, mystical, vague, 
figurative; full of repetitions of a thought 
with just enough variation of language to 
make the thought obscure. It is calcu- 
lated to impress the believer, but not so 
well adapted to convinee the doubting. It 
is perhaps less than any other style adapt- 
ed for the purpose of lucid explanation. 
Now atreatise belonging, like Lua Mundi 
to Christian Apologetics, must above all 
else explain. This is what the essayists 
realize and attempt. Canon Holland’s 
task is to answer this question: What is 
Faith? on the ground that criticism and 
science may be demanding from faith 
what is unreasonable, because they are 
mistaken about its real nature. The faith 
which is called to give an account of it- 
self by criticism or science is not some 
mystic thing, hidden in the profound 
depths of our human nature before the 
emergence of any special faculties (such 
as reason, or conscience, or love), it isthe 
faith that everybody taiks about; the 
‘* Faith once delivered,” or the ‘* Articu- 
lus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie,” and the 
like. For the purpose of Christian Apol- 
ogetics faith has one or other of three 
meanings, viz.: Belief, Orthodoxy or 
Trust. We may give as examples: 
“IT believe that Jesus raised Laz- 
arus from the dead,” ‘I believe the 
Nicene Creed,” ‘‘ Lord, I[ believe, help 
thou my unbelief.” With faith in any of 
these senses criticism and science have 
their controversy—so also have history, 
logic, metaphysic. But the faith which 
Canon Holland describes is wholly differ- 
ent from any of these; while on the other 
hand it suggests endless questions, which 
are, indeed, ‘* burning questions,” but for 
which High Church orthodoxy has never 
heretofore been supposed even to offer an 
answer. It is quite vain to search Canon 
Holland’s essay far any definition or de- 
scription of Faith which shall be avail- 
able in controversy; but it may be well to 
give a few examples of his quasi-defini- 
tions. Anybody who is as much con- 
cerned for Canon Holland’s manner as for 
his matter should consult the context of 
the examples here quoted: ‘‘ Faith cannot 
be at ease or confident until the outer 
world responds to its own convictions.” 





(p. 7). This seems to imply a definition, 





does, indeed, inclose with the utmost em- | viz.: Faith is a kind of conviction which 


may precede our contact with the ex- 
ternal world. Again (next paragraph): 
‘““Whena ‘man .. . attempts to ex- 
hibit . . . his inner conviction, in its 
inherent and vital character, as it is in 
itself, unsupported by adventitious aids ” 
—this seems to imply that a conviction 
can really exist without any external 
suggestion or verification or evidence. 
Again (p. 11): “It is just what must hap- 
pen if faith be [which here implies 
‘faith is”] a profound and radical act 
of the ifner soul.” Take again (pp. 12, 13) 
a yet more characteristic illustration of 
Canon Holland’s unfortunate style: 

“For what is faith? It is no steady force, 
existing under certified and unvarying con- 
ditions which receive their final determina- 
tion in the world about us. Faith is, while 
itis here on earth, only a tentative proba- 
tion; it is a struggling and fluctuating 
effort in man to win for himself a valid 
hold upon things that exist under the con- 
ditions of eternity. In faith we watch the 
early and rude beginnings, amid an envi- 
ronment that but faintly and doubtfully 
responds to it, of a power still in the womb 
—still unborn iuto its true sphere—still 
enveloped in dark wrappings which encum- 
ber and impede. We see here but its blind, 
uncertain pushings; its hesitating moves, 
now forward, now back, now strangely 
vigorous and assertive, and then again as 
strangely weak and retreating. Its signifi- 
cance, its interpretation, its future possi- 
bilities, its secret of development—all these 
lie elsewhere, beyond death, beyond vision. 
We can but dimly guess, from its action 
here, what powers feed it, on what re- 
sources it can rely, what capacity of 
growth is open to it, what final issue deter- 
mines the measure and value of its efforts 
and achievements here.’’ 

This implies, if it have really any fixed 
meaning whatever, that we cannot know 
what any force is until we have ascer- 
tained all the possible uses to which it 
may be applied to the end of time. Thus 
we capnot define what we mean by the 
pressure of steam upon a given square 
inch, until we know all the steam-engines 
that evér have been or ever will be con- 
structed. ‘*For what is faith?’ does 
anybody ask? The answer is—a some- 
thing which nobody will know, or be 
able to define or describe, till the end of 
eternity. , 

We can by no means review the other 
Essays ¢.g., ‘‘ Atonement, Sacraments, 
the Holy Spirit and Inspiration,” etc. 
but we can indicate what questions 
they ought to avswer, given Canon 
Holland’s account of faith as the re- 
cognition of a sonship to God “by 
the necessities of our existence,” Mau- 
rice was always careful to affirm that 
‘the necessities of our existence” in- 
cluded the fact that ‘* we are created in 
Christ Jesus,” and that he is the Head of 
every man. But apart from this clearer 
explicitness, wherein does the doctrine of 
Canon Holland differ from that of Mau- 
rice and Kingsley, which was so fiercely 
and contemptuously assailed and anath- 
ematized by the original Puseyites and 
Tractarians? The ‘‘ Life’ of Maurice and 
of Kingsley, is full of instruction in this 
matter; and who does not remember Rob- 
ertson’s Sermons on Baptism? The ques- 
tion at issue took this form: What is the 
meaning of the words in the Catechism 
‘*wherein was I made a child of God?” 
Do these words mean, or must they mean, 
that any particular A or B was not achild 
of God until he had zeceived actual bap- 
tism by water? Certainly Kingsley be- 
lieved no such doctrine; nor did Maurice, 
tho (as in his ‘‘Kingdom of Christ”) he 
had a peculiar faculty for infolding even 
quite simple mattersin a dense fog of 
mysticism. Is baptism merely the coro- 
nation of one who is a king already, the 
declaration of the sonship of one already 
a child, or the restoration of a child who 
has been lost and ill-trained, to the en- 
joyment and privileges of what had 
always been really his home? Or, on the 
other hand, through the Fall of Adam, or 
in some other way, are human beings to 
begin with, not children of God; ‘and is 
baptism the only divinely appointed 
means by which the injury of the Fall 
may be neutralized or removed and a true 
sonship imparted? It would seem impos- 





sible that both these beliefs should be 


held by the same person at the same time; 
and Canon Holland’s words seem to us 
unmistakably to affirm the former of 
them, and explicitely or implicitly to 
deny the real necessity of sacraments as 
such. Ata certain stage in a person’s re- 
ligious development, in ‘‘ the history of 
his faith,” he may come to perceive that 
receiving sacraments is for him a form of 
obedience, or the use of edifying and 
sacred symbols. But that mild teaching 
is wholly different from the fierce and un- 
relenting dogmatism of St. Augustine. 

But our space is exhausted; or a brief 
summary of that part of Mr. Gore’s essay 
which treats of ‘‘Iuspiration” would have 
been desirable. This Lua Mundi is a 
very important contribution to Christian 
apologetics. On the other hand, in its 
relation to the extreme High Church 
position, it is far more revolutionary 
than “‘ Essays and Reviews” in relation 
to popular Christianity. 


~~ 
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THE Quarterlies this month are not rich 
in articles of general interest. The most 
striking papers we find among them are 
twoin the Universalist Quarterly on the 
“Vitality of the Tariff Issue,” a remarkably 
fair, all-around statement oi the points ia 
issue on both sides of this question, and the 
opening number of a series on “‘The Resur- 
rection of Christ,’’ by Prof. G. M. Harmon. 
We can only hope that the sumbers to come 
in this series will be as fair and strong as 
the present one on ‘“‘The Origin of the Gospel 
Stories.” The Presbyterian and Re- 
tormed Review for April keeps weil up to 
the level of the Presbyterian Review, 
which preceded it, in the very important de- 
partment of seviews which seem to be done 
with similar thoroughness in a systematic 
way aud by competent hands. The book 
table in the number for the quarter is very 
full. The opening paper in the number on 
“*Christian Art and Theology,” by Prof. A. 
L. Frothingham, Jr., reminds us by its 
thoroughness and finish of the palmy days 
of the old reviews. The other numbers, tho 
excellent, call for no special noctice.—-— 
The Reformed Quarterly Review tor April 
presents its readers with a review of Pro- 
fessor Weir’s ‘* Revelation aud the Bible’* 
for the first number and follows with “ The 
Seed of the Woman,” by the Rev. A. R. 
Kremer, A.M.; ‘‘The God-Man,” by the 
Rev. O. E. Accola, D.D.; “The Work of 
John Wiclif,’” by the Rev. John Alfred 
Faulkner, D.D.; ‘‘ Browning,’”’ by W. M. 
Reily, Ph.D.; ‘‘Emerson’s Prose,’ by 
Charles H. Lerch; ‘‘The-~ Ideal in 
Education,”’ by Prof. R. C. Schiedt; ‘‘Some 
Notices of Dr. Dalton and His Writings,” 
by Prof. H. J. Ruetenik, D.D.; and * No- 
tices of New Books.”’ The Preshyteri- 
an Quarterly. Tbe April number of this 
review is No, 2 of Vol. IV, under the enter- 
prising direction of the managing editor, 
George Summey, Chester, S.C. The num- 
ber is particularly full in ‘ Notes” and 
book reviews and notices; but we find poth- 
ing in its six excellent and well-written ar- 
ticles which requires specia] notice in our 
columns. The Quartcrly Review of the 
M. E. Church, South for April is bright 
and varied. It opens with a very readable 
notice in “‘Reminiscences of the Olden 
Time,” of the Rev. Ignatius Alphonso Few, 
LL.D., and among other good things con- 
tains a brief and teiling sketch of recent 
missionary work in Mexico, by the Rev. P. 
C. Bryce. In The Catholic World for 
April we have been most interested in the 
Rev. H. H. Wyman’s paper on “ Professor 
Briggs’s Doctrine of the Middle State.’’ 
The question has been raised more than 
once how Professor Briggs’s doctrine on this 
subject would strike a fair-minded, intelli- 
gent Roman Catholic. The Rev. H. H. Wy- 
man answers for one of that class, and 
with great fairness and appreciation. He 
indulges in no superior tone, but meets Dr. 
Briggs frankly, points out the differences 
which remain, but, on the whole, sees in 
his view of the subject a very substan- 
tial concession to Patristic Theology. 
In The Methodist Review—without 
disparaging the other papersin this number 
—the one which we apprehend will be read 
with the most general interest is ‘* Aggres- 
sive Movements in Modern British Method- 
ism,” by the Rev. W. A. Dickson. Dr. 
Strong’s opening paper on ‘‘ The Prophecy 
of Isaiah’ we need not say is solid, sensible 
and learned. The Quarterly Review 
of the United Brethren im Christ has a full 
and various table in which we have read 
with interest the paper on ‘‘The Money 
+ Power,” by the Rev. C. I. B. Brane, of 
Hagerstown, Md. This paper is another indi- 
cation of the profound alarm whichis grad- 
ually spreading through thecountry as the 
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people slowly wake up to the fact that the 
wealth of the nation is rapidly passing into 
the control of a few families, and as they 
reflect on the economic and political con- 
ditions which tend to drive on this baneful 
result. The Homiletic Review is 
strong inits own particular department, 
especially in the “‘ Review Section,” which 
contains six papers, each good in its way. 
‘The Illustrative Element in Preaching,” 
by Dean Murray, of Princeton; Part II of 
‘Rhetorical Training for the Pulpit,’ by 

rof. A. J. Upson; No. V. of “‘ Egyptology, 
he Universities of Ancient Egypt,” by the 
Rev. Camden M. Cobern, PhD.; “ Rev. 
ohn McNeill, the Scottish Spurgeon,” by 
A. T. Pierson, D.D ; “ Homiletical Uses of 
he Song of Songs,”’ by Wm. E. Griffis. D. D.; 
and ‘“‘Phe Ethics of High License,’’ The 
*Sermonic,’’ the “‘ Exegetical and Exposi- 
ory” sections, the “ Miscellanies”’ and the 
** Editorial’ are full as usual. 


What I Remember. By Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope. Vol. Il. (Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) 
The first volume of What I Remember, by 
the oldest of the Trollope brothers, was 
published in 1888 and brought the record 
down to the death of his wife, in 1865, a 
blow which seemed to the bereaved author 
to end his earthly career. Time, however, 
wrought its modifying and genial effects 
on his miud. His brilliant and well-pigh 
idolized daughter Bice, made her father’s 
house the center of a large and delightful 
cirele, He rsmained a widower, we believe, 
for some two years and then married Miss 
Frances Eleanor Ternan. The present vol- 
ume bears abundant testimony to the happi- 
ness of thisunion. It is for the most part 
an interesting diary of an accomplished 
author who moved among brilliant and in- 
teresting people. We note, however, certain 
limitations in the book which we are unable 
toexplain. Why, for example, is it wholly 
silent as to such a Florentine celebrity us 
Hiram Powers, who died in that city in 1873? 
Still more perplexing is the entire silence 
as to both of the Brownings. We can un- 
derstand easily enough why such a man as 
our author should steer clear of the Hares. 
Per contra there is much good company 
iu the book, none better than the late Hon. 
George P. Marsh and his brilliant wife and 
her fascinating niece Miss Ellen Crane. 
“Trollope has frankly confessed himself 
to be a rolling stone. He never could 
settle down to a permanent home. 
No sooner had he fitted upa place to his 
mind than the wandering fit would possess 
him again. The present volume is a diary 
of twenty-five years of such experience, 
now in his villa Ricorboli, and now wander- 
ing around with his wife in some journey 
by post, by carriage, or afoot. The whole 
volume has the charm which a genial, high- 
ly cultured and graceful author can always 
extract from such a life. He dissipates de- 
lightfully all over the field. He brings his 
readers into good company, and supplies 
them with a stream of good natured, viva- 
cious and well-bred gossip. We fear that 
Mr. Trollope’s statements cannot always be 
accepted down to minute details, as, for 
example, his statement that the fine suit of 
Venetian mail for a full-armed knight on 
horseback, purchased by him for Mrs. Col. 
Laurence, of Boston, was destroyed by the 
great fire of 1872, in the room built for itin 
the Athenwum, where it had been placed 
asthe gem of her deceased husband’s col- 
lection. The Boston fire did not approach 
nearer than a quarter of a mile to the 
Atheneum and its collections. Mr. Trol- 
Lope always had too much hard English 
sense in him to be victimized by spiritual- 
istic illusions. His first volume proved, 
however, that he was not wholly uninflu- 
enced by this seduction. In the present vol- 
ume we have an indication of the substan- 
tial good health and vigor of Mr. Trollope’s 
old age in the vanishing of these illusions. 
The old tendency crops out, however, in a 
collection of ghostly tales which he contri- 
butes unexplained and unverified to the 
general stock of such things valere quan- 
tum. The book abounds in delightful 
Italian reminiscences. Trollope  enter- 
ed heartily into the young Italy 
movement, tho for very substantial 
reasons he wished the capital to remain at 
Florence, and was ruined financiully by its 
removal to Rome. Ricasoli nominated him 
for the distinguished Italian honor of a 
cavalier of the order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus, which gave him among other priv- 
ileges, the right to approach the sovereign 
when he would. Mr. Trollope confirms the 
impressions received by the writerof this 
notice in Rome at the death of Pius IX, in 
1878, on the election of his successor, that 
Leo intended to come out on the balcony of 
St. Peter’s and give the Papal Benediction 
in the usual form, but that he was prevent- 
ed from doing so by what amounted to the 
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bodily interposition of the Italian cardi- 
nals. Had he asserted himeelf in this mat- 
ter how different might have been the 
whole subsequent course of affairs in the 
Roman Catholic Church! We will only add 
that this volume is entertaining through- 
out, abounding in graceful literary allu- 
sion and in delicate passages and incidents 
told with the author’s characteristic grace. 
His relation to Americans is wholly sympa- 
thetic; in fact, he apparantly thinks of 
them as one with his own race. The herces 
of his book are the Marshes and their 
charming niece. Two extraordinary stories, 
altogether too long for repetition here, we 
mention for the benefit of readers who have 
the book at hand; the story of the New 
York reporter who forced a Monsignore to 
get for him in advance the Pope’s allocu- 
tion raising Archbishop McCloskey to tbe 
cardinalate (page 234), and the tale how he 
(Trollope) once turned highwayman in the 
interests of justice (page 284). We should 
be glad, also, to call the attention of per- 
sons who imagine that expense and display 
must form part of every dinner-party, to 
the account of one given in Rome to the 
prime minister of the kingdom and several 
other persons of equal distinction (page 258.) 
We cannot resist the temptation to give the 
moral of the anecdote: 

“ That Italy, tho her parliamentary represen- 
tation is much further removed from universal 
suffrage than her neighbors’ or than England’s, 
isin truth and in social feeling and habits, by 
far the most genuinely democratic country on 
the face of the earth.” 


The Calwary Pulpit. Christ and Him 
Crucified. By Robert S. MacArthur. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00) Dr. MacArthur 
is one of the most successful preachers and 
pastors in thecountry. Likeall true preach- 
ers the pulpit is his throne and the spoken 
sermon the scepter of his power. We are 
surprised, however, to find how much of 
the preacher’s personal power is preserved 
in these printed sermons. Readers who 
have been in the preacher's congregation 
will easily recall much of his manner. The 
sermons, without being great in the intel- 
lectual, rhetorical sense, or in any classic 
sense, realize the ideal of good and useful 
preaching. They address conscience; they 
deliver the message of the Word in all its 
moods and tensee; they are bold, faithful 
and varied, catholic in spirit and in sub- 
stance, Without being in any sense ad- 
vanced; they do not at all lag behind; 
they do not speculate, but they do preach. 
Gleanings by the Way. From ’36 to 
89. In Two Parts. By the Rev. Stewart 
Sheldon. (Geo. W. Crane & Co., Topeka, 
Kan.) The recollectious which compose 
this volume are gleaned from the most in- 
teresting and picturesque sections of our 
history and country. The author has been 
driven about a good deal in the world, and 
tells his story with American good nature 
without grumbling and with much of the 
delight of an old campaigner in the hard 
knocks he has given and received as well as 
in the buffets of ‘outrageous fortune.” 
Part Seeond, on ‘Pioneer Missions,”’ is done 
on the same plan, but presents a graphic 
picture of mission life. The Seven 
Churches of Asia; or, Worldliness in the 
Church. By Howard Crosby. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. 75cents.) The keynote of this 
collection of sermons is one that is sounded 
all through the Book of the Revelation, a 
warping to the Church against worldliness. 
Dr. Crosby very ingeniously detects itin 
each of the seven addresses to the churches 
of Asia in a peculiar form which applied to 
each particular church. He is right in the 
opinion that worldliness is the great dan- 
ger of the Church in our day. The late 
President Woolsey said the same in bis oft- 
repeated assertion that neither infidelity 
nor rationalism was as dangerous to the 
modern Church as secularity. Dr. Crosby 
speaks plainly. He says: 

* Gambling, which is only stealirg in dis- 
guise; cornering, which is highway robbery, 
with a very slim disguise; the depreciation of 
values, which is practical lying; the sale of de- 
fective goods as sound, which is fraud ; the reduc- 
tion of wages, which is often the oppression of 
the poor; and a hundred forms of taking advan- 
tage of weakness and poverty, are the common 
traits of business among thousands of church- 
members. ... But, says the defender of this 
Feejee Chri8tianity, we have to live, and we 
cannot succeed in business unless we practice 
these tricks.” 

Dr. Johnson once replied toan old reprobate 
who tried this excuse on him: *‘ You must 
live! Indeed! I do not see the necessity.’ 
The Swiss Guide. (Fleming H. Revell. 
50 cents.) The Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
draws in this booklet a beautiful and effect- 
ive illustration of the relation of the Chris- 
tian to God from that of the Alpive climb- 
er to his guide. The thought is exceedingly 
suggestive, and in the hands of Dr. Park- 














burst is wrought out in a large variety of 











forms with much tenderness and with very 
great beauty, as well as force of expression. 
The publisher bas done his part well, and 
illustrated his well-made pages with lovely 
moss type vignettes from original Swiss 
photographs, 


Songs of Help and Inspiration. By 
Brewer Mattocks, (American News Com- 
pany.) In the first verses of this book the 
author sings: 

“I know but one Evangel, that of help: 

It is the gospel of the morning sun, 

Thesouth wind and the warm spring showers, 

The twilight and the stillness of the night.” 
In another piece we find the following: 

* There is ever a man to meet a man, 

And there’s always something to lend, 

And there never yet was so lonely a road 

That there didn’t live on it a friend.” 
Here and there a touch or a suggestion 
makes us wonder why the man who could 
come so near genuine originality ever 
was satisfied to put forth verse so crude, 
disjointed and (not unfrequently) so mean- 
ingless. In one of his best moods he in- 
quires: 
“Think you the Master held the sheaf of wheat 

More perfect than the lily at his feet, 

Which nodded greeting as he passed that 

way?” 
One poem ‘‘ Dan’s Redemption,” is power- 
ful in a way, but it is so rude, so brutally 
rougb in its expression, that it shocks, as 
if it were the muttering of a drunken man 
ina church. The same repellant realism 
gives a sort of inhuman force to the “ In- 
quest.”” We never have read another book 
in which there was so much to suggest poe- 
try without the least show of accomplish- 
ing it. Hopelessly bad as is the art of this 
verse, and strapgely tangled as is the 
thought in it, we cannot help respecting its 
sentiment. 


* Nature’s ordinances stand 
Sealed with the sign-manual 
Of ar outstretched, helping hand.” 
Robert Browning’s Shorter Poems. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) To the mass of 
readers who would like to know something 
of Browning’s poetry, without being com- 
pelled to purchase his complete works and 
toil through a mighty mass of verse (which, 
however valuable in the estimation of a 
ehosen few, is as Greek to the ordinary un- 
derstanding), this collection will be wel- 
come. Most of Browning’s lyrics and 
short poetic sketches are here, and from 
them the reader will take a fine impression 
of the great Eoglishman’s more compre- 
hensible, if not his highest or his deepest, 
reaches of imagination.—-—Poems. By 
Edward Octavus Flagg, D.D. (New York: 
Taomas Whittaker. $1.00.) Dr. Flagg is 
not a poet, but he writes verses that may 
please a class of readers who like the swing 
of meter and tinkle rhyme as they take 
their daily or weekly allowance of light 
reading (assome people take their exer- 
cise), without especial regard for kind or 
quality. We do not mean to say more 
than that Dr. Flagg’s verses are pure 
and wholesome without possessing any of 
the other characteristics of good poetry. 


American Spiders and their Spinning 
Work. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. (Pub- 
lished by the Author. Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. $10.) Dr. McCook’s 
name should of itself be sufficient guaran- 
tee of the enlightened and conscientious 
work performed in putting together this 
truly magnificent book which is the first of 
three volumes that are to complete the un- 
dertaking set forth in the prospectus. The 
present volume treats of the natural his- 
tory of the orb weaving spiders of the 
United States, with regard to their indus- 
try and habits, with three hundred and 
fifty-four engraved illustrations accom- 
panying the text. While the work is in- 
tended for popular reading in a restricted 
sense and is admirably adapted to meet the 
common understanding of intelligent peo- 
ple, itis at thesame time a scientific treatise 
in the best acceptation of the phrase. 
Technical language is avoided wherever 
possible, but technical knowledge is im- 
parted and no pains is spared to keep 
strictly within the true domain of natural 
history proper. The foolish prejudice ex- 
isting against spiders would be largely 
overcome were this book extensively read, 
and the subjects it so pleasantly discusses 
would be found very entertaining by many 
persons who now imagine all manner of 
creepy horrors in connection therewith. 
It is among the naturalists (professional 
and amateur) that Dr. McCook must find 
the bulk of his readers, however, and these 
will not be disappointed. As a book of 
reference in the lines of its investigations 
it will be extremely valuable to-the work- 
ing student, enabling him to identify 
species and guiding him jn his observations 
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of their habits. The illustrations, tho not 
colored, are accurate, and the descriptions 
are models of clearness and brevity. The 
plan of depending largely upon drawing; 
in presenting the facts of natural history is 
used to admirable effect, and Dr. McCook 
well observes that ‘‘even an outline draw- 
ing is better to communicate certain facts 
than pages of verbal explanation.” It 
would require more space than we are able 
to give to this notice to set forth the s:ope 
of Dr. McCook’s work and to present even 
a@ meager outline of its methods and the re- 
sults accomplished. ‘The present volume 
is devoted almost entirely to the orb-weav- 
ing spiders. The second volume will treat 
of “Courtship and Mating of Spiders,” 
“Maternal Industry and Instincts,” “Early 
Life and Distribution of Species,” ‘‘Tbe 
Senses of Spiders and their Relation to 
Habit,” “Hostile Agents and their In- 
fluence,” and ‘Fossil Spiders.”” The third 
volume will contain descriptions of the 
orb-weavers of the United States with 
plates colored by hand from 


LITERARY NOTES. 


EVERY man who has not forgotten his 
old college days, and every m in who wishes 
he had college daysto remember, will take 
pleasure in tbe two illustrated articles 
*““Rewivg at Oxford” and “ Rowing at 


Cambridge” in The English Illustrated 
for April. 








----In The Cosmopolitan for Muy, now 
that Miss Bisland in her ‘‘Flying Trip 
around the World” has come in sight of 
the wonderful Fujiyama, the snowy moun- 
tain of Japan (and given us an attractive 
portrait of a ‘‘ Not-impossible She” stand- 
ing by the ratlines), we begin to wish we 
had ‘“‘been along.’’ Harvard gymnasium 
is fully described ‘by the instructor, Dr. 


Sargent. And there is a delightful paper 
on ‘‘Mouching”’—that pleasant vagrant 
— sort of idler-poet’s religion gone to 
seed. 


....Harvard University, following the 
lead of Johns Hopkins, has authorized the 
publication of two monographs, “ which it 
is hoped may form the beginning of a 
series.’’ These two volumes are: ‘‘ A History 
of the Veto Power in the United States,” 
by Edward Campbell Mason, A.B., Instruct- 
or in Political Economy: and ‘‘ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Federal Govern- 
ments,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of History. The pub- 
lishers will be Messrs. Ginn & Co. of Bos- 
ton. 


.-.--American readers who inherit the 
good old English preference for comforta- 
ble criticism, blandishment and easy praise, 
will enjoy ‘‘Aristocracy or Democracy,” in 
the current Contemporary Review. The 
writer, Samuel Laing, attacks Professor 
Huxley’s recent papers on social topics, and 
compares English political authority with 
American and Colonial, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. The paper is flabby, 
however, and without edge. A much more 
terse and insistent bit of writing in the 


same number is Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘New 
Watchwords in Fiction.” The author of 
* The Deemster”’ is an idealist, and drives 
another arrow at the victorious but mori- 
bund army of the realists. 


-.--In The Andover Review for April 
‘*Edward Thring” is a title that will have 
a living interest for teachers all over this 
country. The Head Master of Uppingham 
filled a place in the great English public 
schools in our own day second only to that 
of Dr Arnolda generation ago. The present 
paper is really only a review of Mr. Skrine’s 
new sketch of Thring, and is not as thor- 


ough a critique as we should expect from 
The Andover. The writer has evidently 
never seen Mr. Thring’s last volume of 
Addresses—certainly his most important 
work. The review isappreciative and use- 
ful, but somewhat inadequate. 


.... The publishers of Current Literature 
have made a new departure, and under- 
taken a monthly ‘“‘ magazine of select 
fiction ’’ called Short Stories. The mat- 
ter is gathered from all quarters, and is 
printed in the case of living writers by 
special arrangement with them. The idea 
is good; and the periodical may win its way 
as a family magazine. The grade of fiction 
is not quite high enough to make it pass 
among the select public, the literary and 


artistic guild; while its make up, a quiet, 
refined cover, good paper and print, 
and general look of respectable elegance 
will not attract the millions. It is a sort 
of “dude”’ among the monthlies, and whi'e 
pa wish it success, we have dou bts for its 
uture. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


at sh! S. Ji™ LUKE’S GOSPEL. Second 
e@ Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D. 12mo. 
ol pp . Cloth, ML 2%, Sas: cloth back. 50 cts. For 


the 72's Vessons, July to December, inclusive 

This volume be the — half of Luke’s Gospel, 
like the first, wil id a welcome help to Sun- 
eo Guana and ft full of suggestious to all. 


cits CHRISTI: The Example of Jesus 
Fist, the Rey. James Stalker. A.M, author 
bee Life of St. Paul,” etc. 382 pp. $1.50. 


A fresh portraiture of our Lord in his relations to 
the home, the state, the aerh. in society. asa friend, 
a worker, etc. An uncommonly rich volume. 

gy) tg THE WICKET GATE, By the 

urgeon. i6mo. 104 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75 cts. 


Appeals and helps from this prince of preachers, to 
induce lingerers to knock at once at mercy’s oe 

THE PRODIGAL SON. By _ Prof. B 
Willcox, D.D. 12mo. U2 pp. Cloth, to cts.; gilt, i cts. 

A searching analysis and exposition of this chief 

of our *sparables, with an samepetve portraiture 

of Christ’s claims and methods as the great mt Teacher. 
CHR Texi@s RET THINGS. Rf Minnie E. 

, Moree’s mo. 263 

ecountin, he 


yo enue. By Adelaide L. 


0. 


A on ital sto ay oe for youer, ple, by a new wie. 
It is the expe uthern orvhan 1, in- 
trusted to her father’s. cela friend in New as land. 
It runs through the late war, and is not only ins 

ive, but as interesting as a romance. 


= be eh By Emma L. Bur- 


A story of a mission-band of young girls, their 
ardor - the work, contagious and increasing even 
during their summer outing. An attractive book. 


HOW TO GROW. By Mrs. H. E. Brown. Sq. 
16mo. 68 pp. Paper, 12 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 
A helpful book for the youngest who love he 
Saviour. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 34 Fourth Ave., N. Y, 
Boston, 544 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y., 96 S' ate St. 
Chicago, i22 Wabash Ave. Philadel’a, 1512 Ches nat St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Me rk +t St 


STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech ntimpontals ad Core 
rected. For mya iculars and testimonial 
dreas WA. ANT. & West Mth 8t,. Yaw Vo 





Her Majesty’s Tower, 


By W. HEpworTtH Dixon. A History of 
the Towerof London. From the seventh 
London edition. Complete in one vol- 
ume, 12mo, with 47 illustrations; $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 

The result of twenty years’ research. 

The Christian Union, in an interesting and valuable 
article entitled *‘ How to ‘Read Up’ Europe,” says of 
the Tower of London: “ Dizon’s’ Her Majesty’s 
Tower’ isthe best possible i A a stranger 


can have to that famous building.” 

Those proposing a visit to London will do well to 
provide themselves with this admirable history and 
guide. Published by 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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MUSIC. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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Boston, 


2% and 24 Washington Street, Mass., for 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.“ : 
@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 
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DR. JAMES MARTINEAU’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., etc. 8vo pp. xit, 664. 


$4.50. 


This work is br author's attempt to make clear to bimself the ultimate ground of pure retigionin the 


human mind, an 


the permanent essence of the religion of Christ in history. 


It is addressed to the require- 


ments, not of pod philosophers and scholars, but of educated persons interested in the results of mod- 


ern knowledge. 





A NATURALIST AMONG THE 
HEAD-HUNTERS. 


By C. M. Woodford, F.R.G.S., etc. Being an ac- 
count of Three Visits to the Solomon Islands in 
the Years 1886, 1887 and 1888. With 16 full-page il- 
lustrations and 3 maps. Crown 8vo. $2.75. 


“ Well worth senting. inasmuch as it gives us much 
to be found nowhere else, and its value is greatly in- 
creased by the qugravings it contains, repro .uctions 
of pigieerepne taken by the author.’’—London Liter- 


ary W 
NATURAL RELIGION: 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES DELIVERED AT 
GLASGOW, 1888. By F. Max Milller, M.A, Crown 
8vo, pp. xix, 608. $3.00. 


“The results of a litetime of study and _ thought. 
We know scarcely any — better worth the careful 
study of the preacher and teacher who is able todo 
some thinking for himeett. seeSnristian Union 


HISTORY OF PHENICIA. 


By George Rawlinson, M.A.,Camden Professor of 

Ancient History in the University of Oxford, Can- 

on of Canterbury, etc,, et:. With two Maps, 10 

Plates, 122 Woodcuts in the text,and full Index. 

8vo, pp. xxii, 583, cloth. $6.00. 

“Without making an oppressive array of learning 
he knows how to weave the materials of the ancient 


and the modern sources into an easy and agreebale 
narrative.”’—The Nation 





CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Edited by Richard F. 


lege, Oxford. 8vo, $4.50. 
“ Presents the history of the African Slave Trade 
ina Stapnestonase way which is fair to all parties, 


bot less so to the 7 ~~ _reaeaaa than to the Roman 
Catholics.’ —Independen 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By George G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
With 29 maps. 8vo, 528 pages. $5.0v. 
“ No better text-book of the subject could be had for 


of the subject. 
no hand-book 


Clarke, 8.J., Trinity Col- 


WINCHESTER. 


(Historic Towns Series.) By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown, 8vo. $1.25 


“We confessto having received from this book a 
fresh impr: ssion of the glory, variety and richness of 
English history. The style of the author is on and 
brisk, and the matter of sterling value.”’—Critic 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to send their General Catalogue 


to any address on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York, 





Ready May ist, 1890, 





WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
One of the largest and most usefal collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 
224 pages. 36 cents per copy in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 








WANTED - Position as governess, companion or 
English teacher, for a refined lacy, intelligent.musi- 
cal, happy ne children, ett 4 nown and 
recomm mente OA dersigned. Addrei 

§ T. BIXBY, Ph.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale. | Mase. _ nome 
school for young ladies. Forcircu 
MISS M. G. WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 

it No miles oe Rig ay a A College for 

Women. The » Statin; e graduate and 

undergraduate coarees "of stu y for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


FEDERAL HILL SCH 
A home school = ‘ially for city boys. at Bristol, 
item ber 10th, 1890. 











Reference, Rev. Howard Crosb xD Wait. Fourth 
Avenue een Oar Mises A ew ‘You 
Rev. C gs, A 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 9th mo. 24th. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Add 

Secretary of Haverford College. Pa. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good {tions in gehects and cx, Mt Addre 
ane Cc. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, i. 


Prisctpal. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 


Greatest Show on Earth. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S NERO, OR THE 


DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


Hiopodrome, Triple Circus. Double Menageries, 
Mystifying Illusions, Museums. Horse Fair. A whole 
menagerie of trained animals. 20 Clowns. 400 Horses. 

1, erformers, 2 Herds of Elephants, 2 droves ot 
Camels, 50 ponies. 
‘anvas on the old Polo Grounds, 





eee icenes, ‘Com 


dancers. 
tors, ancient banners, armor, weapons, etc., etc., etc. 
Concluding with the 

Dawn of Christianity. 


Admission to all 50 cents. Children under 9 years 
2% cents. 





TRAVEL. 


SUMMER. OUTING IN EUROPE 
ferthern eee Pitas warope to 


radi ddress President David S. Jordan, Bloomington, 
Central Europe, 








Italy. 7 Address Prot Joseph Swain. Tain Bloomington, Ind. 
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Financial. 
DEATH OF J. 8. MORGAN. 


Junius SPENCER MorGaN, of the Lon- 
don banking house of J. 8. Morgan & Co. 
died in Monte Carlo on the 10th instant. 
The Friday before his death he had been 
out driving, when the horse became ter- 
rified and attempted to run away. .In 
fear of an accident, Mr. Morgan jumped 
from the carriage and fell. The fall in- 
duced concussion of the brain, and he did 
not regain consciousness. 

Tho so widely known through the finan- 
cial world as one of the leading bankers 
of London, Mr. Morgan was an American 
by birth and early training; and his na- 
tive country always had a hold upon his 
generous heart. He was bornin Holyoke, 
Mass. (then West Springfield), in 1813. 
When sixteen years of age he began what 
was to prove a long and honorable busi- 
ness career in the banking house of 
Alfred Welles, in Boston. Here he re- 
mained for five years, when he accepted 
a position with Morgan, Ketchum & 
Co., of New York City, a position, how- 
ever, which he very soon relinquished 
in order to remove to Hartford, Conn., 
as junior partner in the firm of 
Howe, Mather & Co., afterward Mather, 
Morgan & Co. In 1851 he left Hartford 
and removed to Boston to form ene of a 
new firm, James M. Beebe & Co., which 
soon became one of the largest dry- goods 
establishments in this country. In the 
interests of this business he went to Eng- 
land two years later, and in London 
made the acquaintance of the great phi- 
lanthropist, George Peabody, and so im- 
pressed the famous banker that he was 
asked to become a member of that house. 
Upon Mr. Peabody’s death his business 
was continued under the name of J. §, 
Morgan & Co. 

New York and Hartford alike are in- 
debted to Mr. Morgan’s generosity for 
substantial evidences of his constant 
good-will. Trinity College, the Orphan 
Asylum, the Public Library of Hartford, 
are all indebted to him; and a fine “Sir 
Joshua Reynolds” in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in this city is a gift of 
his. Himself a member of the Episcopal 
Church, he was actively connected with 
a large number of charitable and liberal 
institutions. Manly, bonorable and bril- 
liant, he was distinguished for his prompt 
and able executive powers. 


ip 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A WEEK ago the stock market showed 
aconfident undertone, and even the more 
conservative element on the ‘‘street” 
were looking forward hopefully to a 
period of improvement as soon as April 
settlements had been passed. Time alone 
could determine whether such expecta- 
tions were justified or not; but mean- 
while conditions developed which at least 
deferred their realization. Mr. Gould 
again loomed up a disturbing factor, hav- 
ing given out through his son George 
that Missouri Pacific would not join any 
agreement which recognized the Union 
Pacific Northwest alliance. This acted 
like a wet blanket upon the entire market, 
because of its effect upon the attempts to 
rejuvenate the Inter-State Association 
and the Western States Passenger Associ- 
ation. Mr. Gould’s attitude in the case 
produced some wmpystification, for the 
reason that it is not clearly understood 
how Missouri Pacific can suffer so seri- 
ously by the Union Pacific Northwest 
agreement as to iuduce him to take such 
a stand, when traffic is comparatively 
abundant. The suspicion is that Mr. 
Gould is either fighting for better terms 
in a new agreement, or else has schemes 
in view which he is not yet prepared to 
divulge. However, whether sound or un- 
sound, whether sincere or mere bluff,Mr. 
Gould’s new position gave the whole mar- 
ket a pronounced set-back, The only offset 
is the generally satisfactory condition of 
railroad affairs, and the common desire 
of managers for harmony while the vari- 
eus roads have plenty to do. 

Another blow to the market was the 
April report of the Department of Agri- 
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wheat to be only 81 compared with 94 the 
same time last year. This weakened 
nearly all the Granger shares. The cold 
and wet of March was, of course, respon- 
sible for this low condition ; but it should 
be stated that the wheat roots are well 
developed, and that with favorable 
weather great improvement will follow. 
Moreover, the Wester1i roads are growing 
less dependent upon the crops each year, 
especially single crops, the great growth 
of population and industry having lessen- 
ed the importance of the wheat crop as a 
traffic item. Insome States the condition 
was exceedingly low, 75 in Illinois and 
Indiana, 71 in California and 67 in Michi- 
gan. A few States, however, furnish 
better returne, Kansas and Ohio report- 
ing 87, New York 88, and Pennsylvania 
99, 

The money market was unsettled, altho 
the tendency was toward easier rates. Bos- 
ton and other Eastern points made some 
heavy demands upon New York banks, 
and Sub-Treasury operations were also 
against this point, which explained the 
loss of $990,075 in surplus reserve. In- 
creasing bank reserves are anticipated 
from now on to July, as funds will shortly 
begin to return from the interior. Treas- 
ury operations, however, are a source of 
some anxiety; for large revenue receipts 
and small bond purchases suggest con- 
tinued accumulations. The prospects of 
gold exports are also multiplying; this 
being the season when such a movement 
is most likely to commence. Merchan- 
dise exports are naturally diminishing, 
while imports continue heavy, and unlees 
we can send securities, gold will proba- 
bly be required to settle current trade bal- 
ances. Easy money in London, and the 
reduction of the Bank of England rate 
to 34 per cent., showing increasing con- 
tidence there, are in our favor; still Lon- 
don does not appear anxious for our rail- 
road shares, and had it not been for 
the large supply of exchange created 
by the transfer of industrial concerns to 
foreign capitalists, foreign exchange 
might have touched. the gold shipping 
point ere this. As it is, actual sight rates 
are about one cent within the export 
price, and bankers look for shipments at 
no distant date. The extent of such a 
movement would of course be largely in- 
fluenced by focal money rates. Call 
loans have been irregular, fluctuating 
between 3 and 7 per cent., the common 
rates being 4@44 per cent. Time money 
is quiet at 5@54 per cent. on choice col- 
lateral, with fair offerings for the longer 
dates. Commercial paper is in rather 
better request; but bankers discriminate 
closely, which is often necessary. Col- 
lections are reported fair in some sections 
and indifferent in others. Complaints 
from business sections are numerous, 
but trade continues large in volume. The 
iron market has been weakened by heavy 
sales of Southern pig iron, amounting to 
over 60,000 tons, at prices said to be under 
$16 for No. 1 at New York. Thus far 
Northern producers have not openly 
responded to this cut. The coal trade is 
in an unsatisfactory state, and producers 
are rigidly curtailing production. In the 
woolen trade complaints are constant and 
further difficulties are apprehended. 

The Chronicle publishes groes earnings 
of 154 roads for March showing a total 
of $33,326,436, or over 9 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the same month in 1889, The in- 
crease in mileage for the same time was 
only 24 per cent. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April 12. April 5. Differences, 
LOADB........+++ $406,608,700 $408,057,200 Dec. $1,449,000 
Specie.........+. £0,104,600 81,859,700 Dec. 1,755,100 
Legaltenders.. 22,907,500 22,476,600 Inc.. 480,900 
Deposits......... 410,238,800 411,515,300 Dec. 1,836,500 
Circulation..... 3,671,000 3,718,100 Dec.. 47,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the lia bilities: 





Specie.........+. $30,104,600 $81,850,700 Dec.$1,755,100 
Legal tenders.. 22,907.500 += 22,476,000 ~Inc.. 430,900 
Total reserve... $103,012,100 $104,336,300 Inc. $1,324,200 
Reserve requ’d . 

against depos- 

TAB, cccvecscccges 102,559,700 102,893,825 Dec.. 334,125 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re 

quirements. 452,400 1,442,475 Dec. 990,075 
Excess of reserve April 13, 1889...........s000« 6,065,550 
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UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Askd. 
4s, 1801, Registered............... ..cc000es 103g «1k 
CBs GIN s ad ccccsscencecseecesoseqoors 3 MK 
4s, 1907, Registered...............cceceeee 1m 12234 
0B, TOBE, COUPER: 000000 casecessoeccccessoecde 122 12244 
Currency 66, 1805..........cc000.  seseeenes M6 
Currency Ge, 1906 .......ccccceeesscresseeenee 116 
ian «cas cecagapenasvnseaten 121 
Currency 66, 1808..........ccccceperseeeceees 14 
Currency 66, 190. .......ccceccccesseececcsece! 12646 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The reported sales during the past four 
weeks for city bank stocks were as fol- 
lows : 

American Ex Nat... 164 chanics’ Nat..... 208 
Bank of America.... zr ercantile National 222 
Broadway National.. Merchants’ Natioual 159 
Butchers'& Drovers’ Metropolis..... ..... 401 

Nat........s2e-0ceesee 198 " Sp ee eR & 1736 

Central National.... 149 |N. Y. Nat. Bank'g A. 245 
.. 388 |Ninth National..... vos 
211 
A644 


Commerce National Park Nat Deeneoe 
Continental Nat ... Phenix National..... 139 
Cora Excnange..... Tg Republic National.. 190 
East exer National. 17 i as 22 








eaboard National.. 

shoe & Leather...... 

state of New York.. 115 

Tradesman’s Nat... 112 
a 











Western National... 9% 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL NOTES 
For the week ending Saturday, April 12th. 

BUSINESS in Wall Street during the 
past week has been very duil indeed, sel- 
dom more so. 

Almost the entire list of stocks has 
shown great weakness, with lower quo- 
tations as a rule. 

The unfavorable Bank statement last 
week,:followed by another this week, 
has had a depressing influence generally, 
restricting businessin Wall Street among 
all the leading banks, bankers and bro- 
kers. 

The demand for money during the 
week has heen more active, and rates 
have somewhat advanced. Call loans 
have commanded from 3 to 7 per cent. 
interest, closing at 3. 

Money in England is easier than here. 
The Bank of England rate is 34 per cent., 
while outside loans are made as low as 
2 to 24 per cent. 

Sterling exchange remains about the 
same, with perbaps a smaller supply of 
first-class bills on the market. 

The Sugar Trust has been sued by 
Henry Winthrop Gray, receiver of the 
North River Sugar Refinery. He makes 
all the members of the Sugar Refineries 
in the Trust defendants. 

A jury in Boston has given a verdict of 
$18,000 against the Boston and Albany 
Railroad in favor of Joseph W. Sweat, a 
brakeman, who was thrown from tbe 
cars, and lost an arm, at Framingham, 
The platfurm was defective. 

The Manhattan Bank, of Topeka, Kan., 
which failed early in the week, has filed a 
schedule of liabilities amounting to $562,- 
000, mostly to banks. 

The House Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads recommend a reduction of the rate 
of interest to 14 per cent.—instead of 3 
per cent.—in settling with the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. Henry Villard has gone to Minne- 
apolis to attend to his electric-power plant 
on Meeker Island, at that city; his pur- 
pose being to utilize the water power for 
the electric street railway lines. A very 
important movement, which will be 
watched with deep interest. 

Bank stocks continue in good demand 
at firm and advancing prices, except 
Western National which dropped from 2 
to 24 per cent. during the week, but clos- 
ing at about Monday’s quotations. 

The offerings of Government Bonds to 
Secretary Windom have been very smail 
in the aggregate—showing a less demand 
for money among holders. 

A very important strike occurred in 
Williamsburg. One thousand men quit 
work at the Hecla Architectural Bronze 
and Iron Works there, which culminated 
on Friday last. A settlement, it is under- 
stood, bas been made and work resumed. 

A movement. to relieve Savings Banks 
is now a pending theme in Albany, the 
object being to enlarge the scope of sav- 
ings bank investments. Favorable ac- 
tion is desired generally among these in- 
stitutions. 

The International Conference, now in 
session in Washington, is making a move 
to establish an International American 
bank of large capital, to attend espe- 
cially to international business affairs, 
the special object being to facilitate settle- 
ments between all the countries repre- 
sented by said Conference. It is believed 
by the committee having the matter in 
charge, that such a bank will have an 
immense influence in establishing more 
intimate business relations between our 
own Government and those of South 
Ameria, ; 

The United’ States Grand Jury, last 
week, in session at Dubuque, found in- 
dictments against President Graves and 
Cashier Harris, ot the defunct Commer- 
cial Bank of that city, which closed ‘its 








coe with liabilities amounting to $600,- 


The stock of the United States Express 
Company has tumbled down twelve 
points or more within a week. Mr. 
Thomas C. Platt, the president of that 
institution, is critici severely bv a 
small army of politicians who had great 
faith in Platt’s financial ability and were 
tempted to make considerable imvest- 
ments in that concern. 

It is estimated that $350,000,000 of silver 
currency are in the hands of the public, 
$60,000,000 being in silver coin and the 
rest in silver certificates. Congress is 
now considering the matter of allowing 
a large increase of coinage in silver dul- 
lars. If they will make these dollars equal 
to the full value of gold dollar, the move- 
ment will be more likely to be successful. 
We have about enough of ‘‘ sham dol- 
lars” already on hand, 

Iusurance stocks are held with more 
firmness; few only are offered and those 
show considerable advance in price, the 
Home Insurance Company leading at an 
advance of about ten percent. in a week. 
The losses of these corporations in March 
were considerable, but still a fair margin 
of profit in most cases has been secured. 

The coffee market is very dull, indeed; 
prices have fallen from five to ten points 
on limited transactions. 

Cable advices from Liverpool show a 
hardening tendency in the cotton market 
with very little variation in prices, how- 
ever, amounting only to two or three 
points only. 

The Chemical National Bank holds its 

ition in having the largest amount of 
eposits, the National Park Bank fellow- 
ing close behind. Between them they 
hold about forty-nine millions of dollars, 
with about twelve millions of gold. 
Solid and prosperous institutions those. 
The banks as a whole are in a very sound 
condition and are making money rapidly. 
This is well understood by investors. 
Some losses have been made during the 
past two weeks in consequence of two or 
three com mercial failures, 

A demaging report wasin circulation 
on Friday in regard tothe Long Island 
City Savings Institution, followed on 
Saturday by a run on the Bank which 
lasted all day; but the officers of the 
Bank weresupplied with money sufficient 
to meet alldemands. The Bank is sup- 
posed to be entirely solvent with a fair 
surplus. 

There is an increased demand for good 
city real estate. All such property offered 
at public sale is bringing full prices. 
There is also a fair demand for medium- 
priced suburban homes. 

There was great ¢«xcitement on Satur- 
day last in the Produce Exchange in con- 
sequence of a speculative demand for 
pork in Chicago. At one time a corner 
was reportsd in the same, The market 
was soon relieved by heavy sales in Chi- 
cago by Armour. No failures were re- 
ported. 

Russia is now in want of a large sum 
of money, so says the London Daily News. 
Fifteen million pounds sterling is the 
amount named, and the rate of interest 
is to be 4 per cent., payable in St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris and London. 

The latest Wall Street report worthy of 
notice is that the Vanderbilt and Gould 
interests are-in consultation in relation to 
a settlement of Western railroad affairs, 
and Mr. Russell Sage says he believes 
that all differences will positively be ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. C, P. Huntington is now President 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad; and if 
we are not great:y mistaken, he will at 
once change the methods of conducting 
the business of that corporation greatly to 
the interest and convenience of the pub- 
lic as well as its stock-holders. Mr. Hun- 
tington is undoubtedly one of the ablest 
and most reliable railroad managers in 
the country. 

Wheat is held at firmer figures, owing 
to the late speculative demand in Chicago, 
with ‘‘ Old Hutchinson” in that city as 
the grand leader. A few days will show 
a victory of considerable importance, one 
way or the other. A few large operators 
in New York are said to have an interest 
in this deal—through the banking house 
of Henry Clews & Co. 

The Equitable Bank, of this city, which 
suspended payment a few days ago, is to 
be wound up. its depositors, it is aftirmed 
by the officers, will be paid 1n full. 

Railway mortgages are in fair demand 
at unchanged prices. No large sales how- 
ever are being made, : 

A ‘Dry Goods Trust” has been organ- 
ized in Chicago which promises, if it can 
hold together, to revolutionize business. 
Most of the leading retail houses in that 
enterprising city, it is affirmed, have com- 
bined in order to control and simplify all 
their business affairs, cut down expenses, 
banish commissions paid to dressmakers, 
and do sundry other difficult things in 
order to make sure of better financial 


results. But Chicago must look out now 


for strikes and strikers, a war with an 
army of clerks, and a cyclone of loud 
talk plain English from an uncounted host 
of needlewomen—and perhaps a row 


erally. 
What shall we do if the English bank- 
ers and capitalists decide to boycott our 
railroad bonds and other “‘ gilt edged” se- 
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curities—for fear of a thunderbolt frem 
our American sky. It is said they are be- 
ginning to think on the other side that 
we have far too many ‘“ Napoleons” 
among our financiers, too many water- 
ed railroad stocks, too many gigantic 
** trusts,” too many ‘‘ leading men,” who 
refer the climate of Canada to that of 
all Street, Broadway and Worth Street. 
Our far-away English friends think the 
present a good time for us to have a few 
new bank presidents, new cashiers, new 
mercantile rules, better attentiop to busi- 
ness and better book-keeping—England 
is right ! . 

There is, just now, a considerable flow 
of currency to Boston. What is the 
matter with Boston? Nothing. It has 
money here in our bank vaults and Trust 
Companies, and it is wanted for business 
purposes in general, and to make good its 
Atchison losses in particular. New York, 
happily, has the money, and Boston can 
have it at a moment’s notice—and more 
than that, the *‘ Hub” can have a few 
millions more on loan (with collateral) 
whenever she wants it. Boston is sound ! 

We are indebted to Messrs, Johnson, 
McLaugblin & Brown, of Hastings, Neb., 
for the following statistics. It will be 
borne in mind that Nebraska was not ad- 
mitted as a State until 1867, and that, 
owing to political agitation a very large 
immigration was drawn to Kansas at a 
much earlier period. We think the com- 
parisons very favorable for Nebraska. 





Nebraska. Kansas. 
Mi We INI 656 ocdce'coscosceve 49,000,000 52,000,000 
Miles of R. R. in 1888 3,333 #404 
) 1870... 122.L00 364. 
Population. » 1880... 452,000 986,000 
5 1885... 740.000 1,268,000 
) Acres... oe 000 5,924 
Corn, 1888.. > Value 31,727,000 $41,128,400 
\ Bushels per ucre. 85.2 26 


7 
560,000 1,650,000 
$12/041,000 $14,044,000 

: 


9.6 
$69,000,000  $188,000,000 
Wealth... ig 0 290,000,000 $575,000,000 


Wheat, 1887. { 











We buy aud seil Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


European countries, Austra- 
of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
C ait elling Credits, available in 
Te e all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sei! all 
aretcclaas Investment ge- Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, eeperetiene, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on al! points in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn intbe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


FOR SALE—CAERNARVON PLACE, 
residence of the late Rev. Dr. John W. Nevin, de- 
ceased, Lancaster, Pa ,siiuate ahout 44 mile west of 
ee city limits, adjoining * Wheatland ” (residence of 








wishing a country home, either as a summer or per- 
marent residence. For further information apply to 
J. B. LONG, Real Estate Agent, Lancaster, Pa. 


DULUTH: s°.2 SUPERIOR 
vesting in Duluth and Superior. Increase of popula- 
t ented. Now is the time to 
buy. For particulars and references address 


CHAPMAN & McHARG, Duluth, Minn. 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact a General Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
‘irst moi e njoans made and guaranteed 








rrespo' ted from parties desiring 
make safe investments. 





People who lend their money 
themselves have a great deal 
of trouble with it. 

We make a business of 
lending and have no trouble 
at all. 

Would you like to know 
about it? 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 


2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of oe 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. 


Assets, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphlets free. Ad- 





President. a i g one, Presidents 
. - EB. i) , 
180 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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BONDS 


Call or Write for Our 
APRIL LIST. 
Lecal and other securities bought and sold. 


INTEREST on TIME DEPOSITS. 
BAGKING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


115 BROADWAY, 100 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 





mpanies. Cash Book, Led 
comned in one book. ag and Trial Balance 


If you are Treasurer of a Church. G 
Society or Club of any kind, maintained _ pas ane 


dues, send for the TREASURER’S GEM, st stating 
number of accounts and how payable. Price, $3.00. 
WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 
Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Tilousl Beat ano Foxes” & Lonkwood 


=. B. O/ men SAN ANTONIO, TEx, 


What is better than a lirst Mortgage on 
improved property in a growing city. 

Loans placed at nine per cent., having 

for security property that is Worth at 

least three times of amount loaned. 

Large business in this line, with years of ex 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
Best r 8s furnished 


J. c. BROCK ENBROUGH, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 











Tres 








LOGAN C.MURRAY, President. 
FRED’K P, OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
EVANG @. HERMAN, "Oashier. 


Transacts a General Bat Banking Business. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LU TH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points east, by water, as Chicago; 

0 FARTHE 


, 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing is ulation at the rate of nearly TEN T 
) a year, and such wonderful growth insures 
- aM vance in real = 
ma ter, and if you wish to i 
= we wil send full information, with ma 
» E. LOVETT «& co., Duluth, 





inn. 





Many men ¢an look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
hewoel ys 2... Sec ccc dee cee 

In 1888 its population 
rs 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN neh gg om td COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South 
Wo. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are 8 

arantee 7 per cent., and — of Principal when 
ue. Sena ‘i out 


900 





Qur 
We 





DO. FARM;LOAN 0., 
36 itab e OF Alaing. 7 Tabor Block, 
mas. enver, Col. 
R. E. ORCUTT. P. Ww. . MITCHELL, Treas, 
F. a. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 
THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS, 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
' Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com! isa l depositery for paid 
into court, is authorized to ant os guardian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON ik 


which may be made at any time and 

five ’ notice, be entitled Sa terest for 

the whole time they may remain with the com: 
.Executors, administra’ 


ustomed tothe t transaction of 

igious and benevolent institutions, 
company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 


GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES : 





SAMUEL 8; e JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

JAMES DWARD COOPER, 

Wa. WALTER yumm, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

D. W: Ss JAM CHARLES 3. SMITH, 

JOHN J. -— WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 

JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

I E. La CE. oR., 
8CO. G. - D. ANE. 

JOHN HARSEW RHOADES, GUSTAV - Sonwan 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


e guarantee prompt payment of interest and —- 
ciple on all securities we offer to investors. 
and five year first mortgage securities 7 and $ per 
cent, Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, | : 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a se to the public. 


Meese. | | a Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Co., New York City. 
the Chemical National 





lb jams, 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. Gra ray. Esq. » the National Safe Deposit Com- 
peay, © ic: 
F. mith, ya 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
vals th the Savin ngs Banks and Investors "throughout 
e East 
Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOL|S:2323 | 


—_ Minn., insures Mortgagees 

Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in fan 

if assailed, at its 

If insured Mortga+ 

be Stockh. $1, 000,000. oot 
v pind, held by State = 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting’ 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 

JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 

First Mortgage Loans. 





Estate Titles and defends thein- 

sured titles, 

own cost, 

gee oe Polley the ~% sho yo 
‘Se 

title. Address the Sec’y. Mentionthis Paper 





Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
experience — of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 

J HNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 
THE EQUITABLE Tepes Se COMPANY OF 
Offers its 10-year 1 trust. Sele bonds interest 
ath ¢ cent pa onal fomteaneally at Importers’ 
raders’ ee onal New York,secured by 
improved real estate in Eastern 
posited with Farmers’ Loan & st 
w York tee. Correspondence requested 
owt § “ReED. . JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 

















DENVER 
REAL ESTATE : the center of Deny erischeab- 
= than land the istance from the 
city of its sine ana ae ce + Amer 


oon Gicmmaticn furntshed upon 100% 


aa ea eERLIM INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eustern people who have never 

Denver 7 ve made money by investing there. 

r cent. on good security. | guaran- 

Have had 7 years’ ex- 

teaneagioene last yet were 

800, erences Send 
et, * Facts Abo Denver * loeda 


. R. BURCHAED. DENVER, Colo. 


CHOICE LANDS 


CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF 


SaNvEN, COLORADO. 


ears is un- 


have e made 
Ma 








oe ITALY: vast mines of gold, silver 
d last, but not jeast, 
an admirable system of IRRIGATION, which pro- 
duces abundant crops regardless of vicissitudes of 
rainfall. If you want a fine farm, a ten-acre plot, a 
suburban residence. lot or a good in vestment where 
your money will be safe, address 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 


S.J.GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 


Southern Investments. 
CEORCE B. COWLAM, 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Town Site, Mineral & Timber Lands, 


For six Fy I have been making, | ~d syndicates 
ists at home and abroad, r: 





r lands in tue richest portion 
of the Southern Shea Region—the field of pres- 
ent and future industrial development in the South. 

y ion acres in the 
inas, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
it, others are being 
rough <hom. Plans are 





etc. 
has 


ions, 
; 





JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway; I New York. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the .West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Garden Fruit and Dairy Landa, 
nEAl. Est re PORN”. AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country A 
Investments made for we 
024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


6 CITY MORTGAGES 7% 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 BROADWAY, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran’ 
scoured anare no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St.. Reston. Maas. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. __ 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities LA gates ity. 
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8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


pecial attention given to investmenis for Le arene 
pi aeoy Mon Rar only on good real estate 


_ First National Bank, Marquette, Mick 





DOWNEN-GIBSON 
Investments in Real Estate A e for non- 
References: Ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 

Send postal asking for references and particulars, 
INCOME. 
. one years time at 10%,.or on 
oa for pa and references to 
JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
that rat will @ earn the purchaser a very 8 some return 
enae, i from 6 to 10 per cent. Oerrenpondonce 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
—F mtures wen ieeaes 4d the Company. sec secured 
bette securities offered inves 
- ry uested. Write for parti 


80 Hick CKS & BI! & BAILEY 
51 yeh CXS 4.5 enver, Colo. 


15 
References : THe INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denver 


OMAHA 


And aes Nebraska city ames orn k loans us judiciously 
ve th emonhves ened ts ents. We offer 
pt small amounts, n netting @ per cent. and 

2 per a cen’ a semi-annually, not exceeding 40 per 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


DvRING the early part of the week busi- 

ness was interfered with considerably by 

wet weather; but the later conditions 

were altogether favorable. Commission 

houses report rather more favorably than 

last week, some fair orders having beer 

recorded for fabrics for the ** fall” season, 
with a more general distribution of sea- 
sonable goods. Reports from the West and 
Southwest indicate some improvement 
there, roads being better, altho still bad 
enough to greatly interfere with the 
movement of goods. The most encour- 
aging feature, however, has been better 
collections. These are still unsatisfactory, 
it is true, when compared with previous 
years, but, considering the trying winter 
season just passed through, both outside 
retailers and jobbers are meeting their 
obligations with comparative prompti- 
tude. In jobbing circles ‘‘ drives ” have 
nearly monopolized attention as they have 
again been of an important and diversi- 
fied character; Among them may be 
mentioned Tefft, Weller & Co., in dress 
goods, in 36-inch all-wool suitings and 
in shirtings, percales, etc.; Lord & Taylor 
in 39-inch all-wool extra quality serge; 
Sharpless Bros., continuation of special 
sale of silk goods: Lee, Tweedy & Co’s., 
various lines of prints; Sweetser, Pem- 
broke & Co.in zephyr ginghams; and H. 
B. Claflin’ & Co., in henrietta suiting. 
With such scope for ‘‘ bargains,” it can 
well be realized that ordinary jobbing 
business has been reduced to very mod- 
erate dimensions. 


COTTON GOODS. 

For staple cottons the demand at first 
hands was but moderate, and the jobbing 
trade quieter than for some time past. 
Brown sheetings and drills have been in 
somewhat better request by exporters, 
but outside of these transactions seldom 
exceeded hand to mouth requirements. 
The standard quotations are unaltered, 
but there are still weak spots in lower 
grade fabrics. Colored cottons move 
along in generally small lots with an oc- 
cassionally fair-sized parcel of denims 
changing hands. White goods, fine 
fancy woven shirtings, quilts and damasks 
are steady but quiet. Print cloths have 
advanced 1-16c. per yard and are quoted 
now at 3 5-16c. for 64x64's with 56x60’s at 
2ic. per yard, Altho the market is dearer 
the recorded transactions have been of 
small extent. As already stated prints, 
ginghams, etc., have had a free distribu- 
tion in jobbing circles by aid of ‘“‘ drives” 
at low prices, At first hands they were 
quiet, business being confined almost en- 
tirely to re-orders and these of moderate 
dimensions. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


In soft wool and worsted dress goods 
there has been decided irregularity in both 
demand and price. At previous prices 
the baying was restricted, but where re- 
ductions were made thedemand respond- 
ed. Inthis way someof the mill agents 
closed out large lots at relatively low 
rates. In men’s wear woolens some heavy 
clothing woolens were moved on account 
of previous transactions, but the current 
demand was light and intermittent. 
Agents still quote previous prices, except- 
ing in cases where business is likely to fol- 
low; then they mostly have another range. 
The position of this department is evident- 
ly worse than generally acknowledge, ani 
manufacturers are reported to be seri- 
ously considering the propriety of a re- 
duction in the output of men’s woolen 
fabrics. Low-class, woolens, such as 
Kentucky jeans, satinets, etc., are in light 
request, as are flannels, blankets and 
carpets; but no alteration is reported in 
values, 








READING NOTICES. 





PURE LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE Phcenix Mutual b= Insurance Company, 0 
Hartford, Coon., recogni — the demand tor pure 
} life insurance disassocia from investment, has 
brought outa plan fori —~ ~ F life insurance upon 
the term deri giving a definite contract for a definite 

efinite price. Of course the entire assets of 
amounting to ten millions of doliars, 











HENRY W.YATES, as. CO. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 
T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 
INVESTMENT $8 ep 
CasH CAPITAL inttg PAID IN 5,000. 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Leans 

a specialty. 

DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
c.B. E. RICHARDSON, 13 Palladio, Duluth, Mion 

=| | h! If you wish to loan INCOME. | yi 
our money on CITY 
MORTGAG 
three to five dB Guee at ti < i year GOLD 
DEBENT' 
to ee your f funds in PERMAN TY; 
ESTMENTS paying 15<, 
THOMAS & CO., incorporated), Bankers, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
DENVER COLO. 
Are pared to offer city lots from $100 upwards 
his i it t. Im ed rty that will 
return from sto 1s per cent. per annum. First mort- 
solicited 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
Capital, $500,000. —_—— $130,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. De by 
arth he Chem J, ational La] New rior. Ne 
at the 
furnished ‘it desired. Cor- 
08-0. WEBsT 
all St.. Agents, 


wie 
-_ GP UEWING #90N, 


sted Bet ta forall purioars 


oglicgted ana ze “tare 


inj guaranty forthe payment of every le- 
is de mre, we feel, will com- 
mend itseif to thousands of our readers. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE cost of THE INDEPENDENT at its 
po aap subscription rate of $3.00a year is 
nly six cents a week. When the subscrib- 
Po takes advantage of our club rates and 
obtains the paper at $2.00 a year the cost 
per week is only four cents. This sum is 
ridiculously small for the value received 
and there is scarcely a person or a family 
in the United States who cannot take THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its cost. We 
have known hundreds of cases where the 
cost of THE INDEPENDENT for a lifetime 
has been saved to a subscriber by the in- 
formation given in our columns. By renew- 
ing for two years an old subscriber can 
save $1.00, or by renewing for five years he 
can save $5.00. A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for from two to 
five years. These rates are, of course, ap- 
plicable to new subscribers as well, and 
we invite them to eve om their serious 
consideration. Subscri are requested 
to remit direct to us my their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 
CLUB RATES. 


Fe 0a pie ahem anak a each. 
— ae 
Five or more *‘ r 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since. the cash pian of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 

iration of the time paid for. If, however, 

t is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the po upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Oar Clabbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


READY- MADE CLOTHING. 


it gives us much pleasure to call the attention -— 
our readers to the wm Fertisement of Messrs. Hac 
Carhart & bemeany, of this city, whom we e can i 
— recommend as being entirely reliable, and at 
whose immense store be found a very large selec- 
tion of ready-made clothing of the best description at 
extremely low prices, for men, boys and children. 
Uut-of-town reaaers can obtain rules for self-meas- 
urement by addressing the firm and thus be as satis- 
teeny served as were they to visit the store 4 per- 








THE BEST OF SEVERAL KINDS OF 
FERFILISERS. 


a any in the 
market. Eight different persons ms have used your fer- 


talked with say yours = better than any, and they 


will all use it peut cease 
J. HALLOCK, Speonk, L. I.—Adv. 
Nov. 6th, 1889. 


EUREKA SILK. 


Tue Eureka Silk Company, of Boston, Mass., with 
a New York office, very j istiy claims that the spool 
silk manufactured by them, as well as the celebrated 
Kureka Knitting Silk, Filosene and Wash Etching 
Silks, are superior to any others in the market, being 
pas ure dye ana fast colors. They have for many years 

en manufacturing the goods as stated, and their 
sale has bven increasing very ty ly indeed, thus at- 
testing the bigh favor in which these goods are held 
by the public. The Company will seno a bcok or one 
hundred pages, showing whatto do with Eureka Silk, 
to any person who sends them a remittance of ten 
cents, 





O’NEILL’S. 

THE rainy and unseasonable weather which has 
prevailed in New York to so great an extent during 
the past winter, has had a visibly depressing effect 
upon the great retali dry goods houses; but since the 
beautiful spring weather has come the stores are 
really packed f 111 to suffocation with ladies anxious 
to secure the tremendous bargains which are now 
being offered. We called at Messrs. H. O'Neill & 
Co.’s, Sixth Avenue, 2th to 2ist Sts., this morning,and 
with great difficulty could find our way through their 
immense establishment. They have a tremendous 
stock of seasonable and fashionable goods which they 
are selling at prices never before heard of. Reference 
to their two-column advertisement will give some 
little idea of the prices of goods offered by them. 
We have known and dealt with this house for a great 
many years and have uniformly found their goods 
to be of the finest and most desirable quality, and 
exactly as represented. Messrs. H.O’Neill & Co. now 
keep in stock solarge a variety of goods, that one can 
obtain anything needed for personal wear or adorn- 
ment, for furnishing a hoase, and, in fact, nearly 
everything short of groceries and provisions. The 
out of town trade is a very large one and long ago 

ecessitated a separate department in which exclu- 

ive attention is given to these orders. Ladies from 
out of town ordering goods by correspondence from 
Messrs. H. O’Neill & Co.’s catalogue receive just as 
much attention and their orders are as carefully 
and judiciously executed as though they were present 
in person. We heartily recommend this house to cur 
readers everywhere. 


ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 








“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 
THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 
{0,000 ROLLS 


New China Mattings 


ON HAND AND NOW LANDING, 
EX-SHIPS “JOSEPHUS,” “SEA WITCH,” 
“WM. H. CONNER” AND “ROBERT 
8S. BESNARD.” 

Comprising one of the most complete assortments of 
Matt to be foand the ei from cheap to 

the very finest quality impo: 


OVER 500 PATTERNS. 





‘ water on the voyage of 
uw By re Bol yy ata great sated bye 


= P. WILLIAMS & co., 
260 CANAL STREET, KBW YORK, 





ape er 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
TAPESTRIES, LAMPAS BROCATELLES 


Drapery Materials. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Printed CRETONNES and other 
suitable fabrics tor furnishing 
SEASIDE and COUNTRY 

HOUSES. 











FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


A CARD. 


A necessity is greatly felt by many 
who boy Ready-made Clothing for a 
strictly reliable store to deal at. Our 
low prices, and high reputation for the 
best description of Men’s, Boy’s and Chil- 
dren's Suits, always Keeps our estab- 
lishment prominently before the public. 
Furthermore, When we make a reduction 
Of prices on any articles, our patrons are 
Satisfied that it is bona fide, 


Hackett, Carhart & Co,, 


CLOTHING AND HATS, 
Broadway and Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 








THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


IS THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


37 and 539 Broadway, New York, 











RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


MILLINERY. 


HANDSOMELY TRIMMED 


HATS and BONNETS 


IN PLAIN AND FANCY STRAWS, ALSO BLACK 
LACE WITH RIBBONS AND FINE FLOWERS. 

OVER 2,0000N DISPLAY IN OUR MILLINERY 
PARLORS, 


Straw Goods. 
NEW GOODS, 
FINE QUALITY, 
LOW PRICES. 


EVERY SHAPE, COLOR AND COMBINATION 
OF STRAW HATS, BONNETS. TOQUES, TUR- 
BANS AND ROUND HATS FOR LADIES’, MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN. 

INFANT’S AND CHILDREN’S STRAW, CLOTH 
AND SILK HaTS. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS, LACES, FLOW- 
ERS, TRIMMINGS, ETC., IN ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES. 


PARASOLS. 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT, LATEST DESIGNS. 
COACHING PARASOLS, FANCY PARASOLS, 
LAE COVER PARASOLS, CHILDREN’S PARA- 
SOLS IN PLAIDS, STRIPES AND PLAIN SILKS, 
ALL SHADES AND SIZES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


50 PIECES 40-INCH MOHAIR BRILLIANTINES 
= AND SIDE BANDs, Tic. YD.; WORTH 





75 PIECES ALL-WOOL SERGES, PLAIDS AND 
ie. IN VARIOUS COLORS, 43c. YD.; WORTH 


PIECES BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED 
CAMELS BAe, A Qo, £9 INCHES WIDE, 
ec. YD; WORT 

es FANCY STRIPED OUTING FLANNELS AT 


YD. EXTRA HEAVY OUTING FLANNELS 
ime BOATING: AND TENNIS WEAR, l0c. AND 


ALL-WOOL ALBATROSS ROBES —a* SILK 
EMBROIDERY AT $7.48; CHEAP AT $10. 


Suits, Jackets & Capes 


IMPORTED WRAPS ALL-OVER TRIMMED 
CUT JET. DEKP. OWER FRINGE, HIGH 
SHOULDERS, $7.30: WORTH $12.0. 


Pe BILE LACE WRAPS AND CAPES, $6.00, $7.50 AND 


wnt TAILOR- MADE. FACRETS, BLACK AND 
er $4.90, $6.50 TO $12 


DIES’ CLOTH cares, 50 DIFFERENT 
STYLES, $1.%, $2.50 TO $8.00. 


MISSES’ ae peg JACKETS, BLUE, TAN AND 
RED, $1.25, $1.50 AND $2.00. 
MISSES’ ame we TED CLOTH LUNG 
COATS. FINE PLAL D STRIPES, $4.75 AND 
$6.90; W psi! -00. 


ORTH $8.00 a 
OOL CLOTH ANB CAOHMERE 


200 MISSES’ ALL-WOO: 
DRESSES, PLAIN AND FANCY COLORS, PUF 


SLEEVES, TRIMMED BRAID, $3.90; WORTH $6.00 


Fashion Magazine 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


This Superb Double number contains near- 
ly 2,000 Illustrations of the goods to be 
found in our 85 departments, with prices, the 
lowest to be found. 


Send 15c. for Sample Copy, 


or, what is better still, 50 cents for a Year’s 
Subscription. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311 1-2t0 321 Grand St, 
66068 Allen, 59 to 66 Orchard St, 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERB UReE. WELLS & CO. 








“St Slat” C id Chases, Stands, etc. 
mt , SOMBLErE OUTrITS. © ee * 
96 NW Lerrens, *chinists 


Bast cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N.. Y. 








ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 14TH S8T., near 6TH AVE. 
PARIS, 36 RUE D’ENGHIEN. 


SPECIAL SALE. 
As we usually import and 


manufacture ve largely 
for the opening of a season, 
and owing to the back- 
wardness of trade, caused 
by centinued unpleasant 
weather, we have a larger 
stock of fine goods on hand 
than usual at this time of 
the season, and in order to 
make room tor new goods, 
which we receive by every 
French steamer, we have 
placed on sale 

500 Trimmed English 
Round Hats, for Ladies and 
Misses, 


at $3. 00: reduced from $5.00 
eect” 
—_— = © 10.00 
—_. * “12.00 


Paris and our own Trim- 
med Bonnets 


- t $8. 00: pemeaen from $9, 00 
* 7.00; * 12.00 
“19.00: “ © 16.50 


These goods are all ot the 
choicest and very best mate- 
rials, and are exceptio..al 
bargains. 


Also 500 doz. fine Straw 
Hats and Bonnets, in latest 
shapes of Plain and Fancy 
Braids from 50c. upward. 


Paris Flowers, Feathers, 
Ribbons, Laces in endless 
variety. 


AAO TECH) 
CANTRELDS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
THOMPSON’S EYE WATER i 








care- 
fully prepared bie et a ast the di- 


rections are followed it ge never fail 
Jno. L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Established I 





os Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





world over. 





Ice Cream Made at Home 


cheaply and quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 
Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 
this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 


Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 
application. 


THE vans MOUNTAIN FREEZER co., 


A book of choice receipts for Tce 
Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 
packed with ith each freezer this season - 


Hellis St., Nashaa, 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 


INDUCEMENTS 


THIS WEEK. 


SPECIAL! 
5,000 DOZEN 


IMPORTED 


LEGHORN HATS, 


positively worth from $1.50 to $2.50, 


AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 


Ladies’ Belgium Braid Sailor Hats with 
fancy Silk Band, 
$1.253 worth $2.25. 
Ladies’ Japanese Sailor Hats, with Silk 
Bands, 
25c. and 48c., 
worth Double these Prices. 
Children’s two tone Sailor Hats, trimmed 
with heavy Gros Grain Ribbon, 
62c.3 formerly $1.50. 
Children’s Sailor Hats, Plain and Mixed, 
trimmed with heavy Gros Grain Ribbon, 
48c.3 formerly $1.25. 
Children’s Fine White Sailor Hats, 
7T5c.3 worth $1.60. 
Children’s Trimmed Sailor Hats, 
37c.3 worth 87c. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, 


TOQUES, STRAWS, 
TURBANS, CARRIAGE HATS, 
RUSTIC LARGE HATS, 


ALL HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, AT 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


CHOICE COMBINATIONS IN 
FLOWERS, LACES & NETS. 
LINENS. 
SPECIAL SALE TO-DAY. 


50 Pieces Bleached German Damask, 
39c. per yard. 
Reduced from 50c. 
30 Pieces Fine Irish Damask, 
50c. per yard. 
Reduced from 65c. 
30 Pieces Fine Scotch Double Damask, 
85c. per yard. 
Reduced from $1.10, 
500 Dozen 5-8 German Damask Napkins, 
98c.; reduced from $1.25. 
250 Dozen 3-4 German Damask Napkins, 
$1.50; reduced from $1.98. 
500 Fringed Damask Cloths with Doylies to 
match, 244 and 3 yards long, 
$2.98 and $3.50 per set. 
500 Dozen Bleached Huck Towels, 
12 1-2c., 15c. and 19¢. each. 
250 Dozen Kxtra Large Damask Towels, 
25c.3 reduced from 35c. ° 


FINE WHITE GOODS. 


STRIPED AND CHECKED LAWNS, 
NAINSOOKS, PIQUES AND SWISS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


LACE CURTAINS. 


2,500 Pairs Guipure Lace Curtains, 
98e., $1.25, $1.98 and $2.50. 
250 Pairs Figured Muslin Curtains, 
$1.50; worth $3.98. 
325 Pairs Madras Curtains, 
$3.50; reduced from $7.98. 

10,000 SMYRNA RUGS AT 
HALF PRICE. 

SLIP COVERS CUT AND 
MADE AT SHORT NOTICE. 

WINDOW SHADES A SPE- 
CIALTY. 








LADIES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS. 


WE ARE SHOWING AN ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC SUITS AND WRAPS AT 
PRICES WHICH CANNOT FAIL TO 
ATTRACT ATTENTION. 


75 Elegant Imported Beaded Silk 
Wraps, Richly Trimmed with Fringe 
and Lace, 


$24.95, worth $69.00, 
Beaded Capes and Jet Wraps, 
$3.98, $4.98, $6.98 and $8.75. 
Embroidered Fichus, 
$2.98, $4.98 and $6.98. 


WE HAVEA CHOICE SELECTION 
OF 


Ladies’ Fine 
Imported Wraps, 


IN BLACK AND COLORS, AT 


Remarkably Low Prices. 


Ladies’ Imported Travelling Gar- 


ments, in Stylish Plaid, Stripe and 
Plain Cloths, 
$6.98, $10.75 and $16.75. 


Bargains in Jackets. 


1,000 Fine All-Wool Cloth Jackets in 
a Variety of Cloths and Styles, 

$2.98, worth $5.25, 

750 Fine Imported Cloth Jackets, in 
Black and all the Leading Shades. 
Tailor Made, With or Without Vest, 
Reefers and Loose Fronts. 

$4.98, $6.98 and $8,75. 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
$2.98, $3.98, $6.75 and $10.75; 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


Ladies’ Tea Gowns in Challie, Alba- 
tross, and Outing Cloths, 


$3.98, $4.98 and $6.95. 


Ladies’ China Silk Suits, in a Choice 
Selection of Colors. 
$19.75, worth $33.00, 
Ladies’ Cloth Suits in all the New 
Shades, Cloths and Styles, 
$%.75,812.75 and $16.75. 
75 Elegant Paris Dresses, 
$59.00, $79.00, and $98.00. 
Cost to Import, 
$135.00 to $275.00. 
A Largo Assortment of Ladies’ Blaz- 
ers in all the New Stripes, 
$2.98. 


FURNITURE. 


Plush Rockers, 
$3.50, $3.98, $7.50 and $8.50; 


reduced from $5.00, $5.50, $9.50 and 
$ 


Wood Rockers from 
$1.98 to $12.50. 
Tables trom 
$1.48 to $20.00. 
Writing Desks, 
$9.50 to $35.00. 
BOOK CASES, SIDEBOARDS, PAR- 
LOR AND BEDROOM SUITS, BRASS 
BEDS, AND BEDDING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION AT THE LOWEST 


Jusurance. 


INSURANCE OF IMPAIRED LIVES. 


THERE has been a great deal of talk, 
since life insurance went into active op- 
eration, about the feasibility of insuring 
what are known as impaired lives, aud 
some attempts have been made to do this. 
One of those was the American Popular, 
and the failure of this company, possess- 
ed as it was by the varied assortment of 
quips and whims of its founder, cannot 
be regarded as conclusive as to the feasi- 
bility of such insurance. Now comes a 
dispatch from Vienna (which is not com- 
pulsory to believe) that a leading company 
in that city has decided, and announced, 
that it will hereafter abandon medical 
examinations and save their cost, having 
found them to be of no considerable 
value. 
Many have asked, and many more have 
wondered, why life ineurance must be de- 
nied to those who need it most, and this 
plainly seems hard ard like a failure in 
the system itself. The only answer is 
that there will always be a selection of 
some sort—in favor of average longevity, 
if the mass of the members exercise it 
against the proposing entrant, and 
against average longevity if he is allowed 
to exercise it for himself; that if mem- 
bers could be selected by strict lot there 
would be a fair average, but if they were 
allowed to select themselves, with no 
check upon their selection, the inevitable 
result would be a membership having 
an endurance rather under than equal to 
that of the public at large. Putting out 
the ‘‘investment” and speculative ele- 
ments and leaving life insurance on the 
original basis solely of provident care for 
survivors, it isevident that the ease of 
persuading men to join is nearly in the 
inverse ratio of their desirability, on the 
score of probable longevity; or—if this is 
not quite exact, since men are often mis- 
taken about their prospects of long life, 
and even medical examiners are mistak- 
en about them—it is quite true that the 
hardest. men to bring over are those 
whose self-confidence about their future 
includes long life as well as business pros- 
perity. Especially to move such men, 
policies have have been devised by which 
they are led to believe they can bank 
upon their favorable physical and pecuni- 
ary prospects, securimg (as the literature 
of the companies put it), ‘‘ all the advan- 
tages to which their superior prospects of 
longevity and persistence entitle them.” 
Along with, and in part because of, tte 
catering to this class of persons and also 
because of the growing necessity for de- 
ferred dividends, has come a greater 
pressure to secure more deferred mor- 
tality, and in obedience to _ this 
medical cxaminations have been, in aim, 
made more exacting. Of course this has 
never been pleasant to the agent who has 
brought in ‘a good man” only to have 
him rejected, and there are grounds for 
suspecting that rigidity has been pushed 
rather too far. The applicant is accepted 
upon his statement, first, that he has a 
‘‘ family record” thus and so, and second, 
that he has not had any of a long list of 
diseases; the business of the examiner is 
to tind out whether he has any disease 
now, and upon his finding, together with 
his opinion of the probabilities indicated 
by the ‘ record,” he passes upon the ques- 
tion of acceptance. To make the state- 
ments of the applicant warranties upon 
which the validity of the claim under the 
policy shall be held to turn is in a degree 
absurd, because a man may easily be 
honestly mistaken as to particulars con- 
cerning his relatives living and dead, and 
it is the business of the medical expert to 
find out what diseases he has or has had; 
he submits himself for every test medical 
science can devise, and he is not an ex- 
pert himself. The gradual recognition of 
this passivity in hun, and of the fact that 
he is in no true sense responsible except 
for honestly telling what he knows and 
the examiner has no means of knowing, 
has had, or contributed, to the ‘‘ incon- 
testability” which is now so prominent, 
Hence the rigor of examination may well 














PRICES, 


not tobe expected. To take in any who 
wish to come in would be a subversive 
extreme; to discharge the physician and 
simply pass upon the applicant’s record 
and statements would be to substitute the 
opinion of laymen for that of profession- 
als about the promise of probabilities. 

The difficulty about insuring admittedly 
impaired lives has always been held to 
be the impossibility of classifying them 
for sound lives, it has been said, we have 
statistical data, and can assume an aver- 
age, but when we take unsound ones we 
get off soundings and upon a sea of con- 
jectured depth. One method proposed 
has been to rate up the age, thus calling 
a man of forty sixty. Another follows 
the rule of industrial insurance by mak- 
ing the policy take effect by installments 
thus, if death occurs in the first year, one 
tenth or one-fifteenth or one-twentieth 
of the face of the policy is payable; if in 
the second year, two-tenths or fifteenths 
ortwentieths, and soon. Evidently, ifa 
man thus insured at the usual rates sur- 
vives to say the twentieth year, neither 
his estate nor the company is in any dif- 
ferent position from that in case of an- 
other man insured unconditionally and 
dying in twenty years; on the other hand 
it is fair that the impairment of the 
risk should be charged with something 
and in case of early death the policy will 
still be profitable to the holder, so that 
such a plan seems equitable for both 
sides. If an impaired risk is rated at an 
advanced age, a permanent increase is 
ass¢ssed as penalty for a diminishing dis- 
ability; on the other hand, a diminished 
insurance is equivalent to (as wellas safer 
than) an increased charge, and the dimin- 
ished insurance approaches the normal 
exactly as time removes the comparative 
inferiority of the life. Hence this plan 
seems to us much better and more ra- 
tional than the other. 

But we cannot doubt that the move- 
ment to adapt insurance to new fields 
and give greater flexibility by new poli- 
cies to existing kinds of insurance will 
before many years longer enter into this 
neglected and peculiarly useful field. 
Inasmuch as all hazards are merely a 
question of terms and method, it is even 
a reproach that those whose need of life 
insurance provision is most apparent 
should be denied it. 


_ 


A MAN WHO EXPECTS TOO MUCH. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir;—In view of the active cam- 
paign of THE INDEPENDENT in matters of 
Lite Insurance, I make bold to ask your 
opinion in the following: 

I have a policy in the Penn Mutual 
of Philadelphia for %1.000—payable in 
20 years or at death. Five payments of 
$31.21 each have been made, and the fifth 
year has expired—the sixth payment being 
due. 

Will you kindly inform me of the presen 
cash value of my policy if I should with- 
draw ? 

Computed at 6 per cent., the Company should 
have received at this time: 
$34.21 at 5 yrs. int. at 6 per cent.=about $10.00 

“ id “ 8.00 


“ . . “ 


6.00 


ry “ 


. 
. 
-— wo 


“ “ “ 


$34.21 x 5= 
$201.00 
Of course, I do not presume to be entitled 
to #201, but I should think it ought to bea 
trifle more than $171—the amount paid in. 
The company is, of course, a reliable one, 
but they refer me to an agent instead of 
giving me information direct from the 
actuary’s office. 
. Yours very truly, 
Compounded at 44 per cent., and sup- 
pusing also (which is never quite the fact) 
that the premiums are immediately in- 
vested and never lose any time subsequent- 
ly, $34.21 annually amounts in 20 years 
to $1,021.50. Considering that this is the 
utmost the company could receive, and 
that out of it are to come the original 
cost of procuring the policy and a share 
of current expenses of the business, it 
must be plain that there could be no ad- 
vantage in such a policy even if our friend 
had agreed not to die before the term 
was finished; but as he did not so agree, 





be modified, but to abandon it entirely is 


where would come in the cost of the risk 
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that the company might have to pay the 
$1,000 even before a cent of interest had 
been earned with the first premium? It 
is plain, if one stops to think, that no 
company could afford to make a contract 
which involved the. risk of death and 
could, at best, harely provide the prin- 
cipal sum by the time payment would 
certainly be required; hence our friend 
has incorrectly described his policy or 
(very possibly) has been from the first in 
error about its character. The rate ona 
20-year endowment at the youngest age, 
exceeds $47. He omits to give his age, 
but, as the rate of the Penn is $34.21 for 
a 20-payment life, issued at age 35 (a quite 
different thing from a 20-year endow- 
ment) we take it that his policy 1s of that 
class and was taken out at that age. 

He figures his premiums at 6 per cent. 
simple, and his amount happens to be 
close to that ($209.60) at 4 per cent. com- 
pound. He thinks he ought to have-back 
all he has put in, with a little interest. 
He is willing to allow say $25 interest to 
stand as hisshare of expenses for five 
years, but the mortality he does not think 
of. He evidently does not see that he has 
cost the company anything, inasmuch as 
he has not died, and in this he is one of 
the majority. True, he has not died, and 
therefore has not cost the company any- 
thing; but others have died in his stead, 
and who is to pay what they have cost? 
The “company!” Is not he one of the 
company? 

And this is not ali. He thinks he is in 
excellent health, sure to live beyond the 
20 years, and death seems very far off; 
paying money to a life insurance com- 
pany is not pleasant, and he does not 
seem tobe getting anything back for it; 
so heis querying whether it is not better to 
stop. But if he had some fatal disease 
(which he may have, altho it has not yet 
shown itself to him) he would not doubt 
theexpediency of continuing. But sup- 
pose he is a thoroughly sound man physi- 








cally, and suppose the sound men who are 


likely to live to old age should pretty gen- 
erally withdraw, has he ever thought 
what would become of the company ? 

The legal reserve on a $1,000 20-pay- 
ment life, issued at age 35, on which five 
annual premiums have been paid, is 
$98.78. Wecan tell him so mucb, and also 
that the Penn will not give him that, and 
ought not to. For what it will give him 
he must apply to the company; nobody 
outside—not even an agent—can tell him, 
and if the company did refer him to an 
agent for such information we are greatly 
surprised. 

And if our friend is astonished, and if 
he concludes that life insurance is a deceit 
and a humbug, we answer: no, but it is 


not a mysterious scheme for creating 
value magically, and he has only misun- 
derstood it, as so many do, then judging 
it by the standard ef their misconcep- 
tions. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate iu distributions of surplus. 
Th ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
| LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


A Sono ag ape nt 


eR BTL 
~oa,436,150 73 73 


LUE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
at the life rate 








der — vapaee te w -% the in- 
Pamohie sates nh alem he tes for any age senton ap- 
plication to company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
wh. B. TURNER, Anat. Sec, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled, 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force..$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Bxperience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 68 William Street, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Assets, January ist, 1890, $402,642.05. 
Annual Premium income over $300,000. 


J. G. BEEMER, Pres. D. B. 1  predieeaee Pres. 
‘Ww. T. WOODs, ec’y. 











Insures plate glass windows, doors, mirrors, etc., 
gaatass Lar mnq 4 breakage. fire excepted; does the 
largest business, has the largest capi and assets of 
any plate-glass insurance company in the world. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st, — 


CASH CA PITAL. SE er eer 8° 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,4 
Rsserve for all ener | abilities. sane Pt Sith 3 


eee 








Sth titasanasendnedaencanennan orapeasaes oz 
Policy-holders in this Com pmpeny have iucreased Protec- 
a7 under the the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 

R NOT raf President, 


E 
GOODRICH, Vice-Preside 
WEST Por LOCK. sec. GEO,C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


CONNECTICUT GRNERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . . - 1,484,802 70 





Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 


In this company ya 





= 
cher comp ‘divid 
ceep their bates” 


"Gee Center. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 














would like the paper sent, 


{April 17, 1890.“ 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





di * = ‘i 
Increase over 1888, . . . 


$10,319,174 46 


- $565,949 "933 92 
824749 56 

182,310 
e 23,941 


11,971 


. . . . . 


. . . - 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. .. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . $50 


ities, . . . . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . i 
accrued, Premiums 


Interest 


$69,361,913 13 


$9, 
$2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/.), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








Year, a. ont ding Assets. Surplus. 
1884, .. 681,420. ..... $351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108, 967 eee 5,012,634 
1886. . O82, 719....... pUO. cccece 114,181,963 24...... 643,568 
1887. . ,457,468....... 628,988. ..... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,914961....... 489,195,184... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,488....... 949, 934,..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 
New York, January 29th, 1890, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprovixs, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cog, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
jeune C, Hovpen, 

ERMANN C. VON Post, 
ALexanver H. Rice, 
Lewis May, 


Outver Harriman, 
Henry W. Soir, 
Rosert OLyPHanr, 
Gerorce F, Baker, 
os, THOMPSON, 


Freperic Cr 
utren T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 
EDWARD P. HOLD 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicnoras C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, | James W, Hustep, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CrucGer, 4x0. W. AvucHINcLoss, 

Cwarces R, HENDERSON, 

Grorce Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
« Hopart Herrick, 

UDLEY OLCcorTT, Mm. P. 


HEODORE MorForD, 
WituiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wittiam D. Wasxav RN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avucustus D, Jumtuarp, 
Cuarves E. Miiier, 


Dixon, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty 


LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 


- = - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Casler 
EN, Assistant Cashier. . 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 


WALTER RR. GILLETTE, M.DP., 


” ke. J. MARSH, M.D. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, 
Continental ° 
Buildings. ? 


( NEw York, 100 BROADWAY, 
Brooklyn, cor. aE and Montague Sts. 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for allclaims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS. 
WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTI 
HIRAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISs, ALEXANDER E. OR 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENKY C. BOWE WM. M, RICHARDS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WiLLIAM H. SWA 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEO. F. VAIL 

? ERMILYE 





F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALJEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
a. Y. WEMPLAS, Secretary. 


1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


| IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
-e RALEIGH. & 
WHEEL WHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN A Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of this Company. = is easier to place insurance on 
bo plan than on aay plan ever before offered, and 
licy itself is the. most liberal and equitable’ con- 
tent with recognized business principles 
——s MA ARKED SUCCEssS already achieved by this 
plone neve that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


Sree invivea to aa gostei to represent the Com- 
pany, are ess J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
sae - Home Omen. 














THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 

FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANCE 


00., 
to gpa 











rve for reinsurance and 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


January list, 1890. 


TOTAGMAS HL. MONTE MERRY, Bae © 
STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 





ASS 
fias 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... @uss.808 46 

Cash md al and 

Soe oc Neca ee Pens 


Haw YORE FEBS ESSE. 











_April 17, 1890] 


Pure Life Insurance 
AT Cost. 


Within the past few years there has arisen a large, 
intelligent and legitimate demand for life insurance 
on other plans than those in common use by most of 
the responsible companies. This demand has been 
hitherto supplied almost entirely either by corpora- 
tions having no financial standing and promising 
nothing definite, or else by fraternal societies, having 
life insurance asa branch of their beneficial work. 
In either case the tie upon which the future insur- 
ance depends has been an uncertain one, and in a ma- 
jority of cases the insurance has proved a broken reed 
when the widow and orphan have had to lean upon 
it. The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
now proposes to put behind these contracts of term 
insurance the definite promise to pay a fixed amount 
by acorporation possessing well-invested property to 
the amount of more than $10,000,000.00, to fix such 
rates as will insure the certain payment of every 
claim in any contingency, and toreduce the stipulated 
payments in the future in accordance with the profits 
of the business. Within the past year every item of 
property owned by the Company has been critically 
examined and appraised, and every liability, reai and 
contingent, carefully analyzed with the following re- 


™ PHGINIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1890. 
ANB vidich dobiadeoseeeds oviatccneed $10,019,728.43 
Liabilities, including special con- 
tingent fand of $529,679.37... 9,484,928,.24 
DOE GHEE Mii sicsaccce cocccscesce 534,800.19 
Policies with liberal features issued on improved 
Life and Endowment forms. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Pres. Phenix Mutual Life 


ns 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres. National Fire Ins. Co. 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, Judge United States Dist. 


Court. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-Pres. Phoenix Mutual 


Life Ins. Co. 
JOHN C. PARSONS, Pres. 


Hartford Society for 
Savings. 
IaAA0 W. BROOKS, Treas. Torrington Savings 
ank. 
rao B. OCU, Vice-Pres. National Ex- 
e Ban 
= DAY, Pres. Weed Sewing Machine 
sILas mpeny ROBBINS, Director American Nationa 
a 
Cc Hs. H. , LAWREROS, Sec’y Phcenix Mutual Life 
cnas. E. GROSS, of Hyde, Gross & Hyde, Attorneys 
sou i. LS ee General Manager Colts Patent Fire 
‘0 
JOHN ’D. BnOwWNE, Pres. Connecticut Fire {ns. Co. 
~ RD D. ROBBINS, of Hamersiey & Robbins, 
orneys at L: 
pavID 8. PLC OME. ‘Treasurer Plume & Atwood Co., 
Waterbury 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 














uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1889.........cccsccesses eevcccce coos 1,386,184 87 
Total Marine Premiums,,,............. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, — ay 
1889, to 31st December, 1889, ., 


. $4,144,948 13 
Losses paid during the same se 
2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (0 
Real Estate 55 Claims due the Company, 

CORMMAEEE Oh. covesscovcctbbecesccccocccecess 1,024,000 00 
Premium aioe and ‘Bills. Receivable. .... 1,452,990 24 
Cam SR BIRR. cocccccnece consvccesecs 271,8.1 00 





Amount -- $12, 107,576 2 bi 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
‘lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITHS 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW Y is, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. Cok LIES, ANSON W. HARD. 
WILLIA SAAC BELL, 
Ww ULIAM BWwEBS.’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS; 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
oo AND, WILLL M G. BOULTON 


ST 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, | GEO RGR Ww. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN D, ORES Exseiden oy, 
FL MOORE EN ad Cte 
N 2d Vice-President 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1889. 








te ceseeeeens + $99,824,336 19 


RE ncaa ACCOUNT. . 


PROMI s cnccccccccccsccveccccocccccccees cocceses ceecccscoseoocesoocese ce ee $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 ............seecseseeeeeeeceees ++ 485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... gtonnecesbacensscoess$ etececccccccccccccccecoccccos 5.028.950 38 m 

Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1889.........ccccseeeecereeeeecsee sence 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 








BEV QEBUIGNS OD GAMO). 0000 00 covccccccccccscedsces coccccees ese ces concsecccooece $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 i 
Total paid Policy-Nolde@s........... cc ceccecececceecccececececeeseenes $12,121,121 66 . 
TAMOS ARS TOGRSUTOMSOS. 2000 cccccccescccccccccescccvcesconcseesoecocesses -beeseee-seccece 2,737 17 

Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses. physicians’ 60S. CtC........ ..cccecccccerecccceccceesesseseeueses 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 80,763 50—817,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and 1m transit... .......scccceceee cee ceee eeeee ceeeeeerneeeee $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,458,441 91).. 56,412,163 41 
Binet TRAE. ccc cncwcnee. cbece+ ccece-00 6 068en-c00sbeereccecteecenee enbeed Sesbstecessess 13,242,871 &7 
Bonds and Mortgages first len on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured. for $14,- 

400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

GRBMF?.0000 cove cocce coccccvcccccese -pocseqveccesaqecs eocescecccooosssesels eccosesoes 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as eollatera!. $4,671, 563)... seccece 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNES CO OVET B2.1LOO.UOD)...... 6 cecceccccccceeee seseeese oe seeesee-seeseensens S67,A04 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

Jan. Ist, 1BVO......ccccecccccccecccsees grerccccccccs coccccsccece 09 socccege ceccces cece 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,258 62 
AGUACY DAlANCES,..... . cesecececseersees erecccccccccccccccocccececos cose 90,:99 54 





Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 oe eee 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books . .-. 


* 4 detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report flea 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


44.314 64-$101.027,:22 46 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 


Aqgyepetaes as follows: 





Approved losses in COUTSE OL PAYMENL.......serreeeeceeeecceeeeeceeeeeres eleccsamanaees $440,517 % 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, Ct€.... ....ceccccccesecceccwectecesenceseeeee 375.898 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............6606 ceeeeeceeeeeee 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cont. 

INCOTEST).. -.ccccccccccce cecseeces sevsees see eeerseee seeeereseseereaeesteseeseneess 88,904,186 00 
Keserved tor contingent Habilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIES Of THAT CIASBS.......sceeeeeecerecees ceeeeeeneeseeesssessereeees $6,423 777 18 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889. peeecccccccccccces sccseseoseocccocsscoscce 2,300,540 16 

} ~ $8.72 4.317 29 b) 

ee: to Tontine Policv-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

CAMOB. . cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocceesesecccoseeetes — cececccccececces 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1890...........+e0eceeeeee ecocccccsescoseseeenosores 7.705.053 11 
Reserved for premiums patd 1M AAVANCE.........ccceeeceeereererecrenenectensenesesennes 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 








Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .........c:ccceceee cone cee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).......... cecee seeceeeeeeeee. $15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

Rvcccdedcontes $9,535,210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,5%3 Jan. 1. 1888...... $83,079,845 1887 ...........0000. 28,522 
i cncotieneih 10,972,070 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,896,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 98,480,196 1888... .. - 33,34 
Se 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 189...... £05,.053,0U0  1859........ 29,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
©. 0. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C, MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H,. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN OLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 








THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 








A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soczety 
may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$61,016,660. 








Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ol 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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Old and Young. 


SUNSET SONG. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





AT shut of day we loved to stray, 
Too long ago, too long ago, 
Beside the lake whose limpid breast 
Flashed back the jewel-hearted west; 
And clear your silver voice would thrill 
The haunted twilight, hailing still 
New miracles of tint and glow. 


Now when I muse horizon hves 
At eventide, at eventide, 
There steals through hush of weary brain 
A wonder in a wistful pain; 
To dark eyes brimmed with poet light, 
Remembered eyes, how looks to-night 
The sunset from the heavenly side? 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 





AN EDDY IN THE CURRENT. 


BY NATHAN CLIFFORD BROWN, 





I SOMETIMES even now look back upon 
the years I devoted to field-work in natu- 
ral science, with a sort of vague regret 
that they are past. They were really 
years of devotion, and they yielded me a 
peculiar happiness which has no parallel 
in my long professional life of to-day. So 
remote from them indeed does that life 
seem, that I recall them as a dream, tho 
scarcely ten other years have passed away 
since they came to an end, 

But is not every true naturalist a con- 
stant dreamer? The hours fly unheeded 
by him. The gravest questions of govern- 
ment, of social life, of finance, do not ap- 
peal ever so faintly to hisinterest. Most 
truly does he live in a world of his own, 
far removed from the thoughts of other 
men. And so it was with me. 

Nevertheless, in all those years, and at 
first very keenly, I suffered under a 
heavy load of the bitterest sorrow. But 
for that, 1 should never have left an hon- 
orable position at the bar and turned my 
back on civilization, as I believed, for- 
ever. I had loved a woman—lI will not 
write her name—with all the force of my 
nature, and with a perfect trust; and 
when I awoke to her faithlessness, I 
could not face the mockery of life in the 
old scenes. Other men have felt as I felt, 
before and since, Some of them have 
sought the one terrible means of forget- 
fulness. Others have lived on, without 
joy and without hope, wishing for the 
end. No man ever forgot or ever can 
forget, in this world, a wound so deep as 
that which made me for years a hermit 
and a hater of my race. 

It may be that I owe my own exist- 
ence to-day in the world to my inborn 
taste for the study of Nature. For 
months, to be sure, I wandered about the 
prairies of the far West, seeking only 
solitude. But there came in time an 
awakening of manliness, I felt a degra- 
dation in my idleness, and began to busy 
my hands and my pencil with strange 
birds and flowers. Before many days I 
found myself absorbed in study. The 
field was new and rich, and my descrip- 
tive papers were welcomed by the scientific 
journals of the East. And at last there 
arrived a brief note from Washington, 
which placed me on the staff of the Smith- 
sonian. 

There are but few -vild spots within the 
limits of the United States that-I did not 
reach in the course of the next five years. 
The great plains, the swamps of the Gulf 
States, the hleak littoral islands of New 

England, the mountains of the West from 
the Black Hills to the Pacific, were all 
made to contribute to my note-book and 
my collecting basket, And in spite of the 
brooding sadness which never left me, 
how singularly at peace I was! Little did 
I care if the limb that bore an unknown 
nest at a giddy hight, bent threateningly 
beneath my weight—if to pluck a flower 
as yet unnamed I must scale the smooth 
face of a precipice. What was death to 
me? I did not even ask the question. 
I met all the dangers of a naturalist’s 
life with the most absolute self-forget- 

fulness, and in that strange, melancholy 
peace, I had a naturalist’s reward. 

It was in March, 1878, that I received 
directions to repair at once to central Ala- 


about the Coosa and the Tallapoosa rivers, 
at that time a terra incognita to orni- 
thologists, Within a few days I was upon 
the spot, and had taken up my abode in 
the house of an educated planter, Colonel 
Washington Lawton, who lived alone 
with his Negroes in the midst of the pine 
forest. 

I saw but little of my host, who busied 
himself systematically with the routine 
of his plantation. Moreover, he was of a 
reserved and unsocial temperament, and 
preferred to pass his leisure moments in 
the solitude of his library. Except for 
the quadroon girl, who cared for my 
apartments, and Peter, a stout young 
Negro who was appointed to act for me 
as a general assistant, I seldom had occa- 
sion to address any other human being; 
and so I found the establishment well 
suited to my own habits of life. 

Yet I had known isolation far more 
complete. Perhaps it was for this very 
reason that I was led to feel an early in- 
terest in Peter, and to chat with him often 
about his work and his aims. But J soon 
became strongly attached to him, and 
my words of approval and encourage- 
ment made him much more than a faith- 
ful and solicitous servitor. 

I was not surprised when Peter knocked 
at my door one evening, acouple of weeks 
after my arrival, and said: 

**’*Scuse me, Marse White, but I tho’t 
p’r’aps you’d do sumpn fo’ me.” 

“What is it, Peter?” I returned. 
‘*Come in and tell me what I can do.” 
He shuffled into the room, looking 
rather shamefaced, and stood before me 
holding his big straw hat over his knees 
with both hands. Then he explained: 
**Cunnel Beaufort say he sick 9’ havin’ 
a idle nigger roun’ all de time, an’ he do’ 
want fo’ ter see no mo’ so often.” 
**Colonel Beaufort? Your Rose lives 
at his house; doesn’t she, Peter?” 

** Yasser.” 

The poor fellow grinned, and looked 
more shamefaced than ever. 

**I feel very sorry for you, Peter,” I 
said; ‘‘ but I’m afraid I can’t intercede 
for you. I don’t know Colonel Beaufort, 
you see.” 

‘**No, Marse White; ’tain’t dat. I do’ 
want you ter intercede fo’ me; but I 
tho’t you might ’blige me by writin’ a 
letter fo’ me.” 

**To Rose?” 

‘Yasser. I’s skeered ter ax Marse 
Wash.” 

** Well, Peter, I will write the letter for 
you. Sit down by the fire and tell me 
what to say.” 

‘*T dunno what say, dat shore—excep’ 
I can’t go see her no mo’, en feel mighty 
bad; en—I’s sho’ you know what say, 
Marse White.” 

** Perhaps you would like to tell her that 
you love her very dearly, Peter, and that 
you will always be true to her, whether 
you are separated from her or not; and 
that you will try in every way to be 
worthy of her, all your life.” 

‘* Yasser; a good lot like dat.” 

**I think I can understand your feel- 
ings, Peter. Well, I will do my best to 
express them on paper for you; and when 
Iam done you shall hear the letter, and 
tell me if it satisfies you.” 

I wrote a simple and affectionate letter 
for him, doing my utmost to express 
what I believed him to feel for his dusky 
inamorata, in terms intelligible to her and 
tohim. The ink of the last line was not 
yet dry when he knocked at my door 
again. j 

‘*Dat’s cert’n’y mighty tine letter, 
Marse White,” he declared, after I had 
read it aloud. ‘‘ You’ve done ’spressed 
my feelin’s mighty sight better ’nI kin 
myse’f.” 

He went away as happy as only a Negro 
can be, and he left me happier and better 
than he had found me. 

A few days slipped by rapidly enough, 
like all those old Alabama days. I was 
up with the sun and afield with the earli- 
est birds. My collections grew hourly, 
and a kind note from my chief at Wash- 
ington came to stimalate me to renewed 
exertions in their behalf, Peter surpassed 
himself in his devotion to me. He became 
a slave, in fact, free man tho he was in 





bama, and to explore the region lying 


the expected reply to the letter I had 
written for him, it was with an expres- 
sion sure of my pleasure as well as my 
sympathy. 

The letter was long and admirably com- 
posed. Some one had entered as fully 
into the feelings of Rose as I had tried to 
enter into those of her lover. The time 
was not so long past then in which I had 
read warm and tender letters meant for 
my eyes alone; and as I read this one 
aloud to Peter I felt again a pang from 
the old wound, in spite of all my bitterly 
acquired philosophy. 

As for Peter, he followed me witb 
breathless attention; and when I had 
finished there were tears in his eyes. The 
letter had reached its mark. 

1 glanced back over the pages. The 
hand was a feminine one, well-formed 
and graceful. 

‘That is a wonderful letter, Peter,” I 
said ; ‘‘and Rose is fortunate in having 
such a secretary. Do you know who it 
is?” 

‘*Muss be Cunnel Beaufort’s daughter, 
sah.” 

‘** And who is this Colonel Beaufort ?” 

‘* He lives ober ’cross de crick, beyond 
Marse Graham’s, whar dey’s such a pileo’ 
sweet shrub, en red-birds always singin’ 
about.” 

**Ah! And what sort of a person is 
Miss Beaufort ?” 

‘* She’s a mighty nice pusson, sah.” 

‘* Yes; that Ican see from her letter. 
But is she light or dark, tall or short, old 
or young ?” 

“She ain’t exackly light nor exackly 
dark, sah. She’s tall, like Cunnel Beau- 
fort. En I do’ know how old she is.” 

**Do people think she has a beautiful 
face?” 

‘*Yasser. En she’s a very distin- 

guished lookin’ pusson, sah. En she’s as 
kind ter Rose as she kin be, sah. She’s 
kind ter all de colored people, en dey’s 
all very fond ob her. Miss Clara Beau- 
fort’s a ’strornary kind pusson, sah.” 
This I could readily believe. No woman 
who was not sweet and sympathetic toan 
unusual degree could have written the 
the letter I had just read. 

I took up my pipe, filled and lighted it, 
and suffered my thoughts to go back to 
days when I believed, poor fool! that the 
world had been maligned, and that it had 
in store for me a foretaste of paradise. 
What were these feelings that forced 
themselves upon me now? Had I not 
learned that tenderness and sympathy 
were not in the nature of woman? HadI 
not plucked the fruit of loyalty and devo- 
tion? Should the cynicism of years yield 
to afew specious words? 

I quite forgot Peter after a whiff ur two 
of my pipe; but he stood there like a pa- 
tient dog, waiting for me to notice him 
again. And when the pipe would draw no 
longer and I had knocked the ashes out of 
it against the heel of my boot, a side glance 
reminded me of his presence. 

‘* Why, Peter! I thought you’d gone,” I 
said. 

‘* No, sah; I’s still yere.” 

‘*Is there anything else I can do for 
you, my boy ?” 

‘I do’ want trouble you too much, 
Marse White; but I’se powerful anxious 
ter answer dat letter.” 

** Of course you are, Peter. 
must be answered.” 

And thereupon I turned to my table and 
wrote again to the girl he loved. 

As my pen began to run over the paper, 
I was seized with an irresistible impulse 
to give form to some of my own thoughts 
of faithful love, in the phrases I employed 
to express Peter’s simple homage, I 
would not trifle with him nor with Rose; 

but what harm to reach, by the same lan- 
guage that sufficed for them, a higher, 
finer mind as well? Ina few moments I 
had made the attempt to do so, and, since 
my letter caused Peter no less delight 
than the former one, I dismissed him 

without a qualm of guilty conscious- 

ness. 

In due time came the response. Peter, 
in his touching dependence upon my su- 
perior acquirements, brought it to me un- 
opened. It was again evening, and again 

I was sitting alone before my fire, Per- 


The letter 





theory ; and when he brought me at last 


ally open to unguarded sentiment. Be 
this as it may, the sight of the letter 
moved me curiously, and I opened it with 
an eager anxiety to know whether for me 
as wellas for Peter, it was an answer. 

I had not read a page before my doubts 
‘were at rest. It was an answer for me. 
And yet so subtly was the reply con- 
veyed, with such skill was it interwoven 
with the other sentiments of the letter, 
that it could not have been detected ex- 
cept by one who looked very closely in- 
deed. Let me not be misunderstood. In 
all the tenderness with which this letter 
overflowed there was not one word that 
could by any chance be construed as 
meant for the interpreter of Peter’s 
thoughts. It was simply as if I had writ- 
ten, *‘ A true, faithful love is a beautiful 
thing,” and the answer had been, “ It is 
indeed beautiful.” 

In this way began a correspondence 
that exercised a powerful influence over 
me. I found that my best thoughts were 
understood by the bright, pure mind with 
which I had accidentally been brought 
into communication—often surpassed by 
the reply they called forth. Miss Beaufort’s 
ideas were constantly in my own mind, 
and it was but natural that I should be- 
come interested in her personality. Be- 
fore long I recognized a desire to meet her; 
but to this I saw that there was a serious 
obstacle—Colonel Lawton’s habitual un- 
sociability. He never called upon any 
of his neighbors, and, as a matter of 
course, none of them called upon him. 
For many days I believed it unlikely that 
my desire of meeting Clara Beaufort 
would ever be gratified. 

The middle of April was reached. The 
luxuriant vegetation of Alabama was at 
its loveliest; and my duties grew more 
and more onerous as plant after plant 
unfolded its blossoms, and bird-wave 
succeeded bird-wave in the great vernal 
migration. There were few moments 
when my hands were not occupied with 
a specimen or my auxiliary pen and pen- 
cil; yet I still found time of an evening 
to write a letter for Peter, and to lighten 
the burdens ot my own heart at the same 
time. Dawn always saw me afield, and 
often enough I directed my steps toward 
the Beaufort plantation; but the old 
mansion guarded its inmates as if it were 
aprison. I seldom saw Colonel Beaufort 
himself, and not once any other white 
inhabitant of his house until— 

I had just started out upon my daily 
tramp; the sun was hardly up. I had 
crossed the creek, and had begun to skirt 
the Beaufort plantation. The ground was 
swampy here, the trees dank and inter- 
spersed with dense thickets of cane—a 
very shrine of solitude, one might have 
thought. But, no. AsI rounded a sharp 
bend of the creek and came out into a 
little natural opening in the forest, I 
caught sight of a human figure—the fig- 
ure of a young woman. She was stand- 
ing some thirty feet distant, on a small 
hummock, her profile toward me and one 
arm lifted to pluck a spray of yellow 
jasmine. The rising sun threw a few 
warm rays about her head and shoulders 
—causing her rich brown hair to glow as 
if surrounded by an aureole—and left the 
rest of her figure in shadow. It was a 
fair picture, but it was granted me for 
an instant only. She broke off the spray 
with its brilliant flowers, and came slowly 
down the hummock toward the creek, 
still unconscious of my presence. 

She was very beautiful; face, figure 
and bearing were allin harmony. As for 
her expression, I despair of describing it 
so that more than a hint may be gathered 
of its charm, Let me say that it appealed 
to my highest instincts, evincing a char- 
acter not less gentle than firm, a mind of 
no ordinary texture, yet modest and tol- 
erant. 

She glided on to the very edge of the 
creek, picking her way from one tuft of 
sedgy grass to another, then stooped and 
dipped her hand in the sluggish stream 
and bowed her head as if to bathe it. 
Suddenly she recoiled with a low cry, and 
stood pale and trembling, her eyes fixed 
on the water just beneath her, A huge 
moccasin, which she had almost touched 
with her hand, raised his head slowly 





haps at the moment I was more than usu- 


there and returned her gaze, 
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Miss Beaufort was so near to me that 
she might have heard me whisper. 

‘I will take carg of the brute,” I said, 
quietly. 

Her reply was a glance of surprise and 
relief, as I emerged from the shadow of 
the trees, gun in hand. 

The moccasin turned awkwardly to re- 
treat, and I lifted the gun to my shoulder. 

‘No, no! Don’t kill him! See, he is 
going away!” cried the girl. ‘It is a 
weakness of mine that I cannot bear to 
see anything killed. But I thank you so 
much for driving off the snake, He quite 
frozeme. Isn’t this a glorious morning? 
1 hope you will have good sport.” 

And with this and a cordial bow and 
smile, she turned about and left me. As 
she went up the hummock again, she 
took out her handkerchief and dried the 
hand she had moistened in the creek. 





A tap at my door. Peter, with his 
arms full of fat-wood. 

*“*I reckon you’d like a fire ter-night, 
Marse White,” he said; ‘ if ’t is a-gittin’ 
on ter de last o’ April.” 

The wind was blowing hard from the 
northeast, and my room was full of a 
chilly dampness. 

‘* Thank you, Peter, I should.” 

He smiled broadly at his success in 
pleasing me, and 1 went on: 

** No letter to-night, Peter?” 

‘No, dey isn’t, sah. I’s seen Rose dis 
afternoon,” 

“Oh! Well, I’m glad for you,” I said, 
tho I was conscious of a feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

Peter piled the wood high in the fire- 
place and lighted it with a blazing brand 
he had brought with him. Then, as he 
drew back and watched the quick-leaping 
flame, he said : 

‘* Dey’s gwine ter hab a little swarry at 
Cunnel Beaufort’s Tuesday night.” 

‘** A little soirée ?” 

“Yasser. Gwipve ter hab de orchestra 
out from Montgomery en de bess caterer 
in de place.” 

‘It will be quite a grand affair, then, 
Peter.” 

‘*Iv’ll be a very ’stinguished affair, sah. 
Miss Beaufort, she don’t hab no oder 
kine.” 

** Surely not !” 

I spoke the words with an accent that 
caused Peter to turn about and gaze at 
me queryingly. For the moment my 
thoughts had been across the creek, near 
the house where the soirée was to be held. 
Peter’s look recalled them. 

‘*T don’t think the fire will need any 
more attention, Peter,” I said; then, with 
an abstracted air, which the sensitive Ne. 
gro was quick to understand, I began to 
fill my pipe. He rose at once, wished me 
good-night, and lett me- to my own 
thoughts. 

It was now only Wednesday—not yet 
too late, I reflected. But how should I 
move Colonel Lawton, without whose as- 
sistance my hands were tied? Was it 
within the power of argument to triumph 
over his asceticism? That was for me to 
decide when I had brought him to bay. 

But time could not be lost; I must act at 
once. 

I left my chair, traversed the veranda, 
and knocked at the door of my host’s 
library, from the windows of which a 
faint light was visible through the closed 
blinds, indicating his presence within. 

I do not need to give our conversation 
in detail. The reader’s patience would be 
tried by it, as mine was tried at the time; 
for Colonel Lawton was reserved by na- 
ture, from his cruel experience—shared 
by most Southern men of his generation 
—stern and uncompromising. But he 
had one approachable side; his moral 
sense was fine, I had learned this before, 
and I now took every advan‘age of it that 
my legal training put in my power. I 
would not be evaded, rebuffed nor si- 
lenced. I pursued my argument with a 
quiet stubbornness against which the 
Colonel struggled ineffectually. No man, 
I said, is justified in leading a solitary 
life, for every man can contribute some- 
thing toward the advancement of his 
generation and his race, and only by as- 
sociation with his fellows can he learn 

their moral needs, It ig not enough that 


a planter’s Negroes are fairly paid, prop- 
erly housed, and kindly treated. He owes 
a duty to his equals, and one that Justice 
demands of him imperatively. It is not 
even enough that he is busied with the 
accumulation of property which he will 
leave to do good after his death. Surely, 
if he do not take care to study from day 
to day, and from hour to hour, those 
whom he means to benefit, he may leave 
his wealth or his pittance to such a use 
that it had better have been buried with 
him. I said much more in the same vein; 
and I added, truthfully—tho it would not 
have been the truth a few days before— 
that I felt my duty to be one and the same 
with that of other men; my solitary life 
at the present might be defended only be- 
cause it was an episode in my career, not 
the rule of it. 

The argument was not a new one; it 
could not have been new to Colonel Law- 
ton—at least as brought forward by his 
own inner consciousness; but he had 
never, Iam sure, knownit presented with 
such earnestness and persistency before. 
He yielded slowly, point by point, and ut 
last he said, like the manly man he was 
at heart: 

‘* Youare right. ‘What would you have 
me do ?” 

‘* Call upon your neighbors, first, and 
know them; then take part in the govern- 
ment of your State and country.” 

The very next day the Colonel did call 
upon his neighbors, much to their sur- 
prise; and onthe Saturday, we both re- 
ceived invitations to the Beaufort soirée. 
‘* You see the result of your labors,” he 
said, plaintively, at lunch, as he displayed 
the notes. ‘I must either go or recant, 
which would be shameful. But you shall 
pay penalty, for you are morally bound 
to go with me.” 

I did go, with a quiet exultation that f 
was to meet and know awoman whom I 
had been brought to love after love had 
so long seemed impossible to me. 

Many of the guests had preceded us, 
We made our way among them, toa 
corner of one of the apartments, where 
stood the hostess, a woman of some forty- 
five summers, whom I had never before 
seen. 

‘*‘Miss Beaufort,” I heard the Colonel 
say, distinctly, ‘‘ this is my friend, Mr. 
White.” 

Then my blood turned to ice, and for a 
moment I lost my presence of mind. 

Was this the woman who had aroused 
all the dormant passion of my nature— 
a woman well-nigh old enough to be my 
mother? And hai I made such a su- 
premely absurd blunder as to fall in love 
with two women at once, when I had be- 
lieved myself incapable of loving at all? 
But where was the beautiful girl I had 
seen on the bank of the creek? It was 
she, after all, whom I really loved! 

Colonel Lawton’s railing voice brought 
me to myself. 

** I believe the fellow is dumb with ad- 
miration!” 

What I said in return I cannot recall; 
it could hardly have done me credit. 
But Miss Beaufort came to my assistance. 
Your true woman is always kindly dis- 
posed toward a bashful man; and Miss 
Beaufort doubtless thought I was bash- 
ful. She was glad to meet a man self- 
sacrificing enough to devote himself to 
science, and clever enough to distinguish 
himself in it, as Colonel Lawton had told 
her was the case with myself. She hoped 
I liked the South and its people. She 
had promised herself that I should know 
her niece, Miss Catherine Beaufort, a 
thoroughly charming Southern type, 
who had been visiting her. But Catherine 
could not be induced to stay; she was to 
be married in a few weeks, and there 
were very strong attractions for her in 
St. Louis. 

Miss Beaufort showed me unusual kind- 
ness, but she did not allude to the Peter- 
Rose correspondence, Perhaps she meant 
to do so later in the evening. For that I 
gave her no chance. I slipped away 
from the house at an early hour, in a 
frame of mind not altogether enviable. 

The discovery that I was capable of 
falling in love with the mind of one 
woman and the personal appearance of 





another, at the same time, was salutary. 


My melancholy left me at once, my am- 
bition returned. In a few days I re- 
signed my position at the Smithsonian. 
I am a contented lawyer, to-day—and a 
bachelor for life, unless all signs fail. 
New Yor« Crry. 





A MORNING MADRIGAL. 


BY ANGELICA CHURCH. 





WAKE, Sweet! 
For the bright morning sun 
Shines glad and gay. 
And much is left undone 
Since yesterday. 


And He 
Who watched thee all this night 
Is very near. 
Wake, Sweet! 
What hast thou then 
To doubt or fear? 
Arise, and look to Him, 
The Everlasting Light, 
And pray that He may guide 
Thy steps aright. 


Go forth in strength 
Sufficient for thy day; 

In peace go forth 
Along the toilsome way. 

Thy daily tasks fulfill 
With lifted eyes. 

The Lord is with thee still. 

Wake, Sweet, 
Awake! Arise! 
New York CIry. 





A CAPE HORN INCIDENT. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 








ON a December morning, in the year 
1883, a mail steamer, homeward bound 
from a New Zealand port, was approach- 
ing the meridian of the Horn, but ona 
parallel more southerly than it is now the 
custom of steamships to take in rounding 
that stormy, ice-girt, desolate and most 
inhospitable of all headlands, 

December in those distant regions is 
midsummer, and the weather of that 
morning was as fair and still as a breeze- 
less April day in this country; but the 
swell of the vast tract of ocvan ran cease- 
lessly, reminiscent respirations of a gi- 
antess whose conflict with the heavens is 
eternal, and whose breathing-pauses are 
very few and far between indeed. Over 
this long, dark blue, westerly swell the 
long metal fabric went sweeping in long, 
floating, launching curtsies, whitening 
the water astern of her with a mile of 
milk-white wake. The frosty sun, whose 
beams in that sea have something of the 
silvery brilliance of the electric light, 
flashed ascore of constellations out of the 
gilt and glass and brass about the steam- 
er’s bows and quarters and decks. A 
number of passengers were pacing the 
long hurricane platform, Far away on 
the starboard beam, poised, star-like, 
upon the keen blue rim of the ocean, was 
an iceberg—a dash of crystalline light 
against the airy sky that out there, low 
down, wore the delicate hue of the opal. 
Otherwise the ocean swept naked to its 
confines, a plain of rich, deep blue, with 
the heave of the swell shouldering the 
morning glory under the sun as it ran, 
and making that part of the deep magnif- 
icent with flowing light. 

The chief officer was on the bridge; the 
first breakfast-bell had rung, and the cap- 
tain, smart as a naval officer, in buttons 
and lace trimmings, quitted the chart- 
room and joined the mate to take a look 
around before going below. This skipper 
was aman of eagle sight, and instantly 
on directing his eyes over the ship’s bows 
he exclaimed: 

‘* What is that black object yonder ?” 

The chief mate peered, and the captain 
leveled a telescope. 

‘*A ship’s boat,” said he, ‘‘ and seem- 
ingly full of people.” 

The boat, when sighted, was some three 
or four miles distant, and the speed of the 
steamer was about thirteen knots. In a 
few minutes the alarm in the engine- 
room rang its reverberatory warning, 
sending a little thrill of wonder through- 
out the ship, sorarely is that telegraph 
handled on the high seas. 

“I count eight men, sir,” cried the 
chief mate, with a binocular glass at his 


Again the engine-room alarm rang 
out; the pulsing that for days had been 
ceaselessly throbbing through the long 
fabric, languished, and in a few minutes, 
to another summons of the metal tongue 
below, ceased, and the great steamer 
floated along to her own impetus, slowly, 
and yet more slowly, till the boat was 
within the toss of a biscuit off the bow, 
with the passengers crowding to the side 
to look, and sailors and waiters and steer- 
age folk blackening the rail forward. 

The occupants of the boat consisted of 
eight wild, hairy, veritable scarecrows of 
men, dressed in divers fashions—Scotch 
caps, yellow sou’-westers, sea-boots, toil- 
wora monkey-jackets, and the like. 

‘* Boat ahoy!” hailed the captain, as she 
slowly washed alongside. ‘‘ What is 
wrong with you ?” 

A fellow, standing up in the stern sheets, 
cried back in a strong Yankee accent: 
‘*For God’s sake, sir, take us aboard! 
Our water’s almost given out, and there’s 
nothing left to eat.” 

**Look out for the end of a line,” 
bawled the captain. ‘‘Are you strong 
enough to get aboard without help?” 

‘** Ay, sir, we'll manage it.” 

A rope was thrown, and one after an- 
other the fellows came swinging and 
scraping and scrambling up the clean side 
of the steamer. The passengers crewded 
round and gazed at them with curiosity 
and pity. Their sympathetic eyes seemed 
to find famine painfully expressed in the 
leathern countenances that stared back 
through mats of hair. 

‘We must let your boat go,” said the 
captain. 

‘** Can’t help it, sir, thankful enough to 
be here, I reckon,” answered the fellow 
who had called from the stern-sheets, and 
who acted as spokesman. 

** Anything belonging to you to come 
out after?” 

‘Nothing by the Etarnal. Let her go, 
sir. If sailors’ sea-blessings can freight a 
craft she ain’t going to float long.” 

The boat was sent adrift, the engine bell 
rang out, once more the great mail steam- 
er was thrashing over the long, tall heave 
of the Cape Horn swell, 

‘* How came you into this mess?” in- 
quired the captain. 

The man who had before spoken made 
answer: 

‘* We're all that’s left of the crew of 
the Boston bark ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton.” She was a whaler, a-hundred -and- 
eighty-four days out. It were four days 
ago. I was the first to smell fire some 
while arter two o’clock in the middle 
watch.” 

‘* It wanted ten minutes to six bells,” 
exclaimed a man, and a general, em- 
phatic, hairy nod followed the interrup- 
tion. 

‘“‘T was the first to smell fire,” con- 
tinued the other, ‘‘ call it what hour ye 
like. I gave the alarm, and all hands 
turned to with hoses and buckets. But 
there was a deal of oil in the hold, and 
the ship’s planks was thick with grease 
besides, and taat gave us no chance. By 
ten o’clock in the morning the flames had 
bursted through and was shooting up 
mast-high, and then we calculated it was 
time to look to the boats.” 

The others stood listening with hard, 
solid, leathery faces, generally gazing 
with stedfast eyes at the speaker, but 
sometimes glancing askance at the captain 
and the crowd of others which stood 
round, 

‘‘There was a tarnation ugly sea run- 
ning,” the man went on, “‘ and the wheel 
being desarted the ship had fallen off and 
lay in the trough, and the lowering of 
the stern boats, whaleman, tho they was 
who had the handling of ’em, cost our 
company of twenty-eight souls the loss of 
all hands saving them as stand afore ye.” 

** A bad job! a measly, cruel, bad job!” 
here broke in a long-jawed man whose 
brow and eyes were almost concealed by 
a quantity of coarse red hair. 

‘* Well, us eight men got away in the 
boat,” proceeded the spokesman. ‘‘ bring- 
ing along with us nothin’ but a small bag 
of bread and about six gallons of fresh 
water. We're been a-washing about since 
Tuesday, and now, the Lord be praised, 
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something to eat, and what’s more pleas- 
urable still to our feelings, the opportu- 
nity of comfortably tarning in.” 

A murmer of pity ran among the pas- 
sengers, several of whom were ladies, and 
there was more than one somewhat loud 
whisper to the effect that the captain 
ought really to send the poor creatures 
forward at once to get some breakfast, in- 
stead of holding them, starving and dry 
with thirst, in talk. The eagle-eyed 
skipper, however, asked several questions 
before dismissing them. P 

** Since by their own confession the fire 
gave them plenty of time to escape from 
the bark, how was it they had left her so 
ill-provisioned as they represented?” 

This was most satisfactorily accounted 
for. Other inquiries of a like nature were 
responded to with alacrity and intelli- 
gence. Every sentence that one or an- 
other of them let fall was corroborated by 
the rest, Their tale of suffering, indeed, 
in the open boat was almost harrowing: 
and the captain, with the first note of sym- 
pathy that his voice had taken, ordered 
them to go forward, adding, that after a 
good hot meal had been served them they 
might turn in and sleep for the rest of the 
day wherever they could make a bed. 

At the breakfast in the saloon nothing 
was talked about but the American whal- 
er that had been consumed by fire, the 
dreadful drowning of some two-thirds of 
her crew, and the miraculous deliverance 
of the survivors from the inexpressible 
perils and horrors of an open boat in the 
solitude of the stormiest part of the ocean 
the wide world over. A benevolent gentle- 
man proposed a subscription. Before the 
luncheon-bell was rung a sum of thirty 
pounds had been collected. The incident 
was a break inthe monotony; and when 
the eight men re-appeared on deck during 
the afternoon they were promptly ap- 
proached by the passengers, who obliged 
them to recite again and yet again their 
melancholy story of maritime disaster. 

On the morning of the third day, fol- 
lowing the date of this rescue, a ship was 
sighted almost directly in a line with the 
vessel’s course, As she was neared she 
was seen to be rigged with stump, or 
Cape Horn top-gallant masts; she was also 
under very easy canvas which gave her a 
short-handed look in that quiet sea. 
Great wooden davits overhung her sides, 
from which dangled a number of boats. 
She presented a very grimy, worn aspect, 
and had manifestly kept the sea for some 
months. It was observed by the chief 
officer, standing on the bridge of the 
steamer, that the eight rescued men, who 
were looking at the sail ahead along with 
some of thecrew and steerage passengers, 
discovered several symptoms of uneasi 
ness and even of agitation. Suddenly the 
Strives and Stars, with the Stars inverted, 
were run aloftto the peak-end—a signal 
of distress! The engines were “‘ slowed,” 
and the steamer’s head put so as to pass 
the vessel within easy hailing distance. 
A man aboard thebark stood in the miz- 
zen rigging. 

‘‘ Steamer ahoy!” he roared through his 
nose, 

** Hallo!” 

‘*I have lost a boat and eight of my men. 
Have you seen anything of her?” 

The captain, who had gained the bridge, 
lifted his hand. 

**Bark ahoy!” he cried; ‘‘ what bark 
is that?” 

** The ‘George Washington,” whaler, of 
Boston, a hundred-and-eighty-four days 
out,” : 

The captain of the steamer controlled a 
sour grin. 

‘* How came you to lose your boat and 
the men?” 

‘* They stole her one middle watch, and 
sneaked away from the ship.” 

The captain of the steamer uttered a 
laugh. 

**We have your men safe here,” he 
shouted. *‘Glad to learn that you are 
not burnt down to the water’s edge, and 
that the rest of your crew look brisk con- 
sidering that they are drowned men. 
Send a boat and you shall have your 
sailors.” 

Twenty minutes later the eight whale- 
men were being conveyed to their bark in 
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grinning as they looked up at the line of 
heads which decorated the steamer’s 
sides; and, indeed, there was some excuse 
for their smiles, for ameng them they 
were. carrying away the thirty pounds 
which had been subscribed for them. It 
would be interesting to know what their 
skipper said when he learned that they 
had lost a fine boat for him; but ocean mail 
liners have to keep time, and the steam- 
er could not wait to send a representative 
on board the whaler to report the many 
elegancies of Boston sea-dialect which we 
may reasonably assume embellished her 
skipper’s rhetoric. 


ss 


HAVELOK THE DANE. 








BY HORACE TOWNSEND. 





On the eastern coast of England isa 
town called Grimsby ; and they who live 
therein—or such of them, at least, who 
have knowledge of the deeds done by the 
folk of old—tell this story to the stranger 
who happens into their dwellings. 

Many years ago, say the folk of Grims- 
by, when in the place of this dear town 
of ours there was but a sea-marsh, with 
the waters of the broad mouth of the 
river Humber lapping it, there dwelt in 
the far-off country of Denmark a simple 
fisherman whose name was Grimme. The 
lord to whom he was in thrall ruled over 
the whole fair land of Denmark ; yet did 
he not rule of right but of might. For 
when the true King of Denmark, whoee 
name was’ Birkabeen, lay a-dying, he 
called unto him his friend, the knight 
Goddard, and spoke to him in this wise : 
‘Sir Goddard, in many a battle have 
we fought side by side, and at many a 
feast have we drunk out of the same 
horn; and so had we thought to do for 
many a year to come. But to each one 
of us Death cometh at his own bidding, 
and so is it with me this day. Nor would 
I sorrow overmuch at Death’s coming; 
for well I know that he will but take me 
to my true love and good wife, Helfeld, 
who died a year agone, were it not for 
my littleson Havelok and his sister Swan- 
boion. Now, therefore, swear to me, 
good Goddard, that my children will be 
to thee as thy children, and that thou 
wilt cherish this fair land of mine until 
Havelok shall have grown to be a man 
and. worthy to receive it at thy hand.” 
And Goddard sware it, and the good king 
died in peace, Yet no sooner was he dead 
than the crafty Goddard took the king- 
ship for his own and cruelly treated the 
children of his dead friend and master. 
The maiden, indeed, he killed, and like- 
wise would he have done to the boy but 
that he feared, seeing the youth was king- 
ly seeming, tho but in his fifth year. So 
the evil Goddard sent for his thrall, 
Grimme the fisherman, and said to 
him : 

**Take this boy, tie to him a great 
weight and cast him into the sea. So 
shall I reward thee with gold and with 
thy freedom; and thy sin shall be my sin, 
and on my head and not on thine it shall 
lie.” ' 

And Grimme took the lad and bound 
him, and wrapped him in a cloth and 
carried him on his back to his hut by 
the sea, and threw him upon the ground 
the while his wife Leif cooked for him 
his supper. 

And as he eat he told Leif. what the 
King, for so all men now called Goddard, 
was to do for them, and what riches 
awaited them when that the boy should 
be thrown into the sea; and so he lay 
down to await the morning, when he 
should do as he had been bid. But in the 
night Dame Leif awoke, and thought it 
was already morning; for, behold, the 
hut was bright with a great light, the 
which, when her eyes were used to it, 
she saw came from where the child lay. 
Out of his mouth streamed a ray as if 
from the sun at noonday. Then Leif 
was troubled and awoke her husband, 
who in his turn trembled sorely and was 
afraid; and, asking what this could 

mean, he got up and unbound Havelok, 
finding as he did so a royal cross on his 
shoulder. Then quoth Grimme: ‘“ God 
wot, we have here in our hut the King of 





one of their own boats, most of them 


swore fealty; but the boy laughed merrily 
and said: 
‘Tho I be King, yet am I an hungry 
one and a thirsty withal.” So the fish- 
erman and his dame brought bread and 
cheese and milk, and set them before the 
King’s son; and when this one had eaten 
and drunken, he lay down and slept as 
tho he should never awaken. 
In the morning while the lad yet slept 
Grimme hied himself to Goddard and 
spoke after this wise: ‘‘I have done thy 
bidding and cast the child into the sea 
with an anchor of stone tied to his neck. 
Now give me the reward.” But Goddard 
answered: ‘*‘ Thou naughty varlet; what 
know I of any child. If this is murder 
thou hast done I shall surely punish 
thee.” And so Grimme departed from the 
castle marveling at the wickedness and 
falseness of men. 
When he came to his hut he gathered 
his goods together and stowed them in his 
boat, and, putting into it also Havelok and 
Leif and her three sons and two daughters, 
he raised the sail to the mast-head and 
sailed across the sea toward the west. 
He had sailed thus for a day and a night 
when a great wind rose and blew the 
boat on to the shore of England, and the 
place where they landed was at the 
mouth of the river Humber. 
Then Grimme built for himself a hut of 
earth, and seeing that he was a clever 
fisherman, neither he nor his family nor 
Havelok wanted for bread; for the tish 
that he caught he and his sons carried in 
baskets to the towns and hamlets hard by 
and sold them. Thus lived they for 
twelve winters, and young Havelok grew 
until he bad the stature and strength of 
one who numbered twice his years. But 
it grieved him that he should be idle and 
should have to look to his foster-father 
Grimme for his food and for his raiment, 
tho of the last named it was but little that 
young Havelok had. Indeed, when the 
time came that he went to Grimme and 
said, ‘‘ I will lieidle no longer, but will 
go tothe South country and there work 
for my own bread, seeing that you have 
naught whereunto. I can*puf my hand,” 
it fell out that he had no coat wherewith 
to cover himself when he should come 
among the Southern folk. So Grimme 
took of his sail-cloth enough to make a 
coat, and cut it, and the good wife Leif 
sewed it so that Havelok had a coat. And 
Grimme, who was now old, blessed him, 
and so he departed. 
Now, he who ruled over England in 
those days was no rightful King. His 
name was Godrich, and he was called the 
Earl of Cornwall. To him the good King 
Athelwold, when he lay a-dying, had 
trusted his daughter Goldborough, making 
him swear that he would use her rightly 
and would marry her when she was of a 
fitting age to the noblest intheland. But 
Godrich was false to his vows, and did 
none of these things. In their stead he 
took for himself the kingdom, and shut 
the young Queen up in the castle by the 
sea, which men called Dover, and she had 
but small clothing and less to eat and 
drink. Now the remembrance of his oath 
began to vex the wicked earl, and he 
looked around for a way by which he 
could break it and yet not imperil his 
soul, While he was debating this his 
steward, one Bertram, came to him, and 
said: ‘‘ Earl, there is in my service a 
youth named Havelok, who is lusty and 
strong beyond his fellows and beyond any 
man I wet of, albeit he is but a cook’s 
varlet, He came to me a year agone and 
asked of me food in return for which he 
hewed the wood and carried the water 
for the household, Seeing that he was 
clothed in a single coat, and that he did 
the work of four, I had fashioned for 
him clothes of a proper habit, and new I 
would pray you, Earl, to let the youth be 
brought before you,so haply you may 
choose him for a man of arms. I say this, 
for that he is a gentle youth and thai all 
men, yea, the very children love him, in 
that he is not only strong, but blithe of 
speech and handsome to look upon.” 
And the earl did as Steward Bertram 
asked of bim, and when Havelok stepped 
in front of him he saw that all that was 
told of him was truth. And in that hour 
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He thought that he would marry Gold- 

borough to Havelok and so might he keep 

his oath and break it, seeing that the 

youth was the properest man in all the 

land and yet was a churl’s son; whom hav- 

ing married, the princess would be 

dragged down from her high estate and 

could no more be accounted worthy to 

rule the fair land of Englani. So the 

earl sent for Goldborough and for Have- 

lok, and partly by hard knocks ‘and 

partly by threats he forced them both 

to -agree to his wish, and the twain 

were married by the Archbishop of York, 

for the earl’s castle was at Lincoln near 

by. 

Then Havelok took his wife, who as 

yet was to him no wife save in name 

alone for she despised her husband on 

account of what she esteemed his lowly 

birth, and the two journeyed northward 

and eastward to Grimsby, as the dwelling 

of Grimme was then called, and as it 1s 

known to this very day. But Grimme 

was dead and his wife also and only his 

five children were left to welcome Have- 

lok and his queenly bride. Right kind 

was the greeting Grimme’s children gave, 

and soon they had prepared a great feast 

in honor of the pair. 

In the night as Goldborough lay awake, 

sorrowing after the manner of women, 

she saw that the room was bright, and 

that the light came from about the head 

of her husband, and she heard a voice bid- 

ding her sorrow not, for that Havelok 

was aking’s son and heir, and that he 

and she should rule together over Den- 
mark and England. Then she woke 

Havelok and told him what she had 

heard. 

In the morning Havelok rose and called 

to him Grimme’s three sons, Robert the 
Red, William Wendath and Hugh Raven, 

and asked them if they would go forth 

with him to Denmark, and they answered 
“* Ay,” and got ready their boat, into 
which they stepped with Havelok and 
Goldborough, and so set sail for Denmark. 
Arriving there they traveled through the 
land until they came to the castle of 
Ubbe. a Danish earl, who showed them 
hospitality and lodged them in the town 
near by, inthe house of a man named 
Bernard the Brown. In the night the 
house was beset by sixty thieves, with 
whom Havelok and his three companions 
fought long and hardly until they had 
each killed a full score of robbers. Have- 
lok, however, was sorely wounded, which 
when Earl Ubbe saw, he had him brought 
to his own castle, where his own leech 
might attend him. And as Havelok lay 
that night suffering bitter pain, Earl Ubbe 
came into his room, and saw, as others 
had seen, the bright light streaming 
round his head and the red cross on his 
shoulder, and he saw, moreover, that nev- 
er were two peas liker to one another, 
than the stranger to the dead King Birka- 
been. Then Ubbe fell at Havelok’s 
feet and paid him fealty, for he knew him 
what he was. And in the morning Ubbe 
sent messengers far and wide, and sum- 
moned all the knights and all the barons 
to come and bow the knee to King 
Havelok. This all men who heard the 
summons were glad to do; for they wea- 
ried of the heavy burdens laid upon them 
by the false King Goddard. But some, 
being men of evil ways, clung to God- 
dard, so that the people were divided 
into two parts; and when the right time 
came, Havelok led his army against 
Goddard and his men, and made them 
flee. But with his own hand Havelok 
took the slayer of his sister and gave him 
over to his barons, that they might judge 
him. Nor of great length was the debate; 
but Goddard was hung, and that speed- 
ily. 

So for a time Havelok abode with his 
people, and ruled over them wisely; and of 
the three sons of Grimme he made tbree 
earls, and gave them lands and cattle 
and horses and gold, and all men did 
them honor, 

It came about at length that Gold- 
borough reminded her husband of the 
voice she had heard in the night when 
she first knew Havelok for the King that 
he was, and how that it had told her he 
was to rule over England as well as Den- 





a wicked thought took hold of the earl. 
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ships, and taking with him his knights 
he crossed the sea and landed at Grimsby. 
Here he first had built a priory of Black 
Friars over the grave of Grimme, and 
then he set forth to do battle with Earl 
Godrich, who was already coming to 
meet him with his army. And hard by 
Grimsby was a great fight fought, and 
Havelok won, while Earl Godrich and his 
men were put to flight. Afterward, how- 
ever, he was taken and slain; and when 
the English knew who Goldborough was 
and saw how valiant was her husband, 
they acknowledged him for their King, 
and her for their Queen, so that over two 
great peoples Havelok reigned. Over 
Denmark he set Earl Ubbe, while he him- 
self.abode in England. 

So for sixty years did Havelok and 
Goldborough reign in England, and were 
just and even in their judgment. Great 
love had each for the other, and this love 
grew and never lessened till, on the same 
day, they died and in the same grave 
were buried. Sixteen sons and daughters 
had they, among whom, when they died, 
they divided the two kingdoms. , And 
this is the story, told in short, of Havelok 
the Dane. 

NEw York Ciry. 
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ZIGZAG. 

A We # # 
B * A a * 
Cc 8 * S my 
D * H * «* 
E T * * ~ 
F * N * * 
G A * G * 
H ~ T * % 
I oO * * aw 
J *% N * a 
K ~ s Ss « 
L a” B * * 
M I * * * 
N & R n A” 
o-** 2 
P * H * + 
Q D. (Abbreviation) 
R “a A * 2 
~ * * Y * 
a tae 
U S * * * 
yr PrP? 
wee 2 

> oo 8 * * 
Y T. (Abbreviation). 


1. First word across of five letters to sen- 
tence, 2%. Mark ofinfamy. 3. To squeeze. 
4. A biograpical name. 5. A number. 6. 
Theend. 7. Passage through a mountain. 
8 Does not love. 9. A peculiar style of 
architecture. 10. A machine for spinning. 
11. The unopened bud of a leaf or flower. 
12. A name affixed to anything. 13. Merri- 
ment. 14. A point of the compass. 15. Of 
an oval figure. 16. Expressed-contempt by 
a peculiar word. 17. An abbreviation of 
Latin saying. 18, Paths for traveling. 19. 
Takes away life. 20. A test. 21. To. seize 
without right. 22. Steam. 23. Grain. 24. 
Courts for athletic exercises. 25. Abbrevia- 
tion. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In butter, but not in cheese: 

In blowing, but not in breeze; 

In flower, but not in bud; 

In tatters, but not in dud; 

In sequel, but not in end; 

In borrow, but not in lend; 

In humble, but not in low; 

In ripples, but not in flow. 
They will be here soon! 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 10th. 
THREE SQUARE WORDS. 


PAR SON AGE 
ACE ONE GUN 
RED NEW END 


GEOGRARHICAL JOININGS. 

1, Den-mark; 2, Ire-land; 3, Mat-a-pan: 
4, Bos-ton; 5, Fare-well; 6, Washing-ton; 
7, Mad-rid; 8, Mad-a-gas-car; 9 Butter- 
milk; 10, Warsaw; 11, Fun-day; 12, 
August-a; 18, Jack-son; 14, Herat. 15, 
Sacrament-o; 17, Miss-is-sip-pi; Miss-our-i: 
18, Masssa-chu-setts; 19, New-Or-leans; 
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REMARKABLE ANAGRAMS. 


1, Nostalgia; 2, senator; 8, gnashing; 
4, usurper; 5, spermaceti; 6, antagonist; 
7, platitudes; 8, mountaineers. 

CHARADE. 
Pleasure. 
STAR PUZZLE. 
4 
8 
ea 
1, Adverts)§ ladverts 2 
2. Arrange. re ae 
r c 

8. Secrete. a a re 

4. Several 5B lantern 6 

5. Saracen. gt 

e 

6. Lantern 3 

ANAGRAMS. 


Approbate, corporeal, incapacitates, obei- 
sance, snowing, Mnemosyne, theatrical, 
calisthenics, betrothal, flourished. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Pharpar 
Paris 
Islam 
Lammas 








Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


6 Send 25 cts. for and 
CELLULOID” seis” sssepent 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Lenadering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. ¥. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups. Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig 'e x 
and bears his signa- 

ture in blue, thus: 














ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, rin, in the ears, nervous headache, or 
my ay prostiation will receive valuable informa- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 

















. : ’ 
is as good as 


Beware 


From Top to Bottom 


The house is best cleaned that is 
cleaned with Pearline. 
with little labor and with great re- 
sults—with ease to yourself, and 
with no possible injury to anything 
that is cleaned. 
once is to want it always; you will 
want it always because it does what 
you want. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘ this 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—sead 7/ back, 


It is done 


To use Pearline 


IT’S FALSE— 


177 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





New York Office, 





TRADE MARK. 


THE DUNNING PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER 
WITH SELF-FREDING COAL MAGAZINE 
18 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure Steam or Hot-Water Heating, 


And insures a warm House night and day. 
use. — steam up constantly. Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of ail kinds and Machinery generally. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS, 


41 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with fall description, 








Over 15,000 in 


36 Park Place.s 





Whooping-Cough 


little trouble. 


a great relief in Asthma. 


your Druggist for it. 


Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 
It not unfrequently proves fatal. 
but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite 
uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. 
to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity ot Cresolene. 
Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a few days at a trifling ex 
The fumes of Cresolene are also of great value in the 
treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventing the 
spread of these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


170 and 172 William Street. New Vork. 


Cured by Page’s 


It is not easily controlled; 


The only effective way 


nse, and but very 


Ask 









are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
N TRONKS, varises. 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 


Below 42d St. 


\ 














PENTAGON. 
1.C c 
2. Now now 
3. Coral ee 2.6.1 
4. Wane wane 
5. Led led 


N. B, Light Trunks for Steamer and Eur 
_ pean travel, 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


CARPETS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


We are showing the largest and most 
varied assortment of any retail house. 
You are invited to an inspection. 





ALSO CLOSING OUT A LARGE VARIETY OF 
LAST SEASON’S PATTERNS AT EXCEEDINGLY 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


SOME WILTON VELVETS, $1.00 YD. 


AND 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 55c¢ per yd. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
SELECTIONS CAN MADE NOW FOR DELIV- 


ERY LATER IN THE SEASON. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RETAIL WAREROOMS, 








(537) 29 
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Van Hourews Cocoa 


2 Appetizing--Easily Digested. ; 


> Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66 ‘ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QU ICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 


wae? 
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The Latest Eugvevement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertica \ 
4 horizontally. Can be used either with Films 


a 5 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 


and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic 


Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 
PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 
E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 








LUBURG 
Vai 


logue, Name goods d ed . ‘RY. 
LUBURG MFG. 0O., 145 N. Sth &t , Phitada., Pa 


WINDOW SHADE 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY 0. WEMPLE C0., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Company's 
Metal Tiles and Slates for al’ kinds of Buildings 
Reet Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Choicest Breakfast Foods. 
TRADE (A. B.C. Oat-Meal,) 
MARK Crushed 

White 

Oats. 

















ABO, 
White 
W heat, 


PATENTED. 
Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere, 


THE CEREALS MFG, CO,, & Murray St., New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an _ unfailing remedy for 
Bright's disease, diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bilitv and all diseases peculiar to females. 

THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED Tu ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Guests. Open the yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed 
Within the hotel isa 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 

Turkish, Russian, E'ectric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesque. 

25 miles from Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. R’y 

For illustrated pamphiet. address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co., H. C. FisH, Gen’l Manager. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Suin- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
. have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 




















40 & 42 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
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Solid Silver Forks and Spoons. 


One has only to observe in this department the extensive display of solid Silver Forks and Spoors, 
where individual taste may be so freely indulged, to understand the demand for greater variety and beauty 
than hitherto offered in thelr companion pieces, Table Kuives. The accompanying illustration represents 
@ pattern well approved in Solid Silver,which in the Table Knives are quite as pleasing asin the Carving set. 








Fine Table 
‘AreqTing 

















The value of a rich case, including two sets of Carvers and Steel, is $30. The Carvers and Forks are 
$10.75 the pair, while the Dinner Knives to correspond are $37.50, and the Dessert Knives $32 the dozen. 
There is also a full line of Ivory and Pearl, and cases of Carving sets in buck-horn and silver mountings. 
A Dinner Knife, jally advantag » with pearl and silver mounted handle, is valued at $14 the 
dozen. 

Catalogues supplied with further indications of Solid Silver Ware, Fine Table Porcelains, Rich Glass- 
ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW ‘YORE. 





Brooklyn House: 
FULTON AND CLARK STREETS. 








BOVININE. 


Pp’ BLOOD AND PERFECT NUTRITION are necessary for NUTRITION are necessiry for good 
health. BOVININE, a preparation of the juices of lean raw meat 





carefully selected, contains all the elements for making New and Pure 
Blood and giving perfect nutrition to all the organs of the body. For 


this reason weary brain and hand workers derive the greatest benefit from 


BOVININE, which furnishes in abundance the nourishment so 
eagerly absorbed by the starving nerve centers. 








GIVEN GRATIS 


TO EACH SUBSCRIBER OF THE INDEPENDENT who will 
order a Mammoth ‘“‘ Sweet Home” Box and agree to recommend the 
goods to one or more friends. The Box contains 100 Cakes (full 
size) ‘‘ Sweet Home” Soap, enough to last an average family one 
year, finest made for all household purposes. The Box also con- 
tains five boxes — 3 cakes each—exquisite Toilet Soap, six boxes 
Boraxine, perfumery, toilet requisites, etc., etc.; but best of all you 





Get the Solid Silver Spoons, plain pattern, will last a 
lifetime. Such as your grandmother used. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars, payable after 30 
days’ trial. If not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no 
charge for what you have used. We sell only direct from factory 
to family. (No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your banker. 
Order now; you run norisk. 

When cash is sent with order, we place one SOLID SILVER SUGAR SPOON in 

, besides all the other extras, and ship same day order is received, all other orders 
tite filled in reguiar turn. 

(2 Wanted, afew reliable MEN and WOMEN to show the premiums, advertise 
and recommend our soap and toilet articles in their respective gecgeseeseeds. This 
is a pleasant and very profitable employment; we pay cash for the service 


Factories: Seneca, Heacock, J.D. LARKIN & CO.,, Established 1873. 
and Carrol Streets, BUFFALO, N. Y. 61,000 Boxes sold in 1889. 











A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! 


The Japanese Headache Cure. 
Cures, rubbing, Headache, 
Toothache, y BH ‘aintness, etc. 
yore’ ag ee a, Rheumatism 
An os ts. Beware of 
3 oe Seer Ge the praeg! ne.’ Prepared by 
& CO., M’f’g Chemist 
DUNDAS DICK & Go" 8, 
ES 
DEAF eee 
‘ul nye medion Fat FAU. Ills. sats 


proofsfree, Address ¥. niscox, Broadway, New 








causes 
Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
fall of the skin, ds and muscles, and 
THOMPSON'S BYE waren i, p onves fall ly tome : 
are followed it will aon * fail —AlL 


Joe: ablished! fe Sous & Co, Troy, N, Y- BARCLAY & CO., Now York. 

















Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricuttural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 











THE observance of Arbor Day having 
become firmly established in many of our 
States, it is time to begin to plan in order 
that the most good may be accomplished 
by our efforts on its recurrence. On the 
farm it would be well to examine steep 
hillsides and rocky places, and to consider 
whether it would not be better to plant 
these in trees rather than attempt longer 
to cultivate them. The trees planted 
should be such as will prove of value in 
future years; and, generally, no mistake 
will be made if those which thrive best 
in the region are selected. The oaks, chest- 
nuts, hickories, maples, ashes, locusts, etc., 
will all prove profitable. Besides waste 
places there are the roadsides, which might 
be made to produce trees, and also at the 
same time add beauty and value to the 
farm. Near the buildings, or along a front 
road, the larger growing cherry trees, with 
their rich dark foliage, are quite appropri- 
ate, and will often return valuable harvests. 
Or, if fruit is not desired, maples, elms or 
other shade-trees may be set out here. 
Along the less frequented roads the locust 
tree may be set. This is a rapid grower, 
and the timber is invaluable for fencing 
purposes, as it will last a lifetime. In this 
time of wire fences most farmers might 
raise nearly all the posts they need, by 
planting locust trees along the rdhdsides. 
The tree can be trimmed well up, and then 
takes but little room. The shade produced 
by roadside trees is not to be lost sight of, 
and the writer fally believes that the value 
of any farm will be greatly increased 
if the roads were shaded as here sug- 
gested. Ont his subject the following 
suggestions recently made: That trees 
should be planted along our roads 
to furnish shade for pedestrians and for the 
much abused and faithful horse, who as 
well as his driver needs protection from 
the broiling sun. Trees along the highways 
would tend to keep the ground moist and 
free from dust. If planted between the 
road and a stream, they are a protection to 
the road from the action of the stream, and 
to those who use the road. Planted on hill- 
sides, they keep the soil and stones, in wet 
weather, from sliding into the road. Trees 
planted along our roads, will utilize land 
otherwise waste, as their roots will draw 
nourishment from under the roadbed. 

Then every pasture field should have 
plenty of shade for all the stock. The trees 
for this purpose should be placed in a 
proper portion of the field where the cattle 
can restin comfort. This shade will dam- 
age the crops but little, certainly the bene- 
fit to the stock will far out-balance all loss 
of that kind. 

Windbreaks have not received near the 
attention that they should,especially in the 
East. If the house or barn is exposed to 
severe winds, a break of evergreens should 
be placed so that the force of these winds 
may be broken. No one who has not ex- 
perienced the action of these breaks can 
have any idea of their great value. They 
save feed and fuel, and add comfort to man 
and beast. On the prairies and plains of 
the West, these windbreaks may be planted 
in a square all about the farm buildings. 
They should not be placed too near, and the 
best ‘results are attained when the break is 
made of several rows of trees, rather than 
of asingle one. They may also be planted 
with profit to protect the orchard, and any 
exposed fieldsof the farm. Evergreens are 
preferable for this purpose. 

The land-owner who desires fruit every 
year, should plant trees every year. When 
the usefulness of a tree is over cut it down 
and plant another. Ifa few fruit trees are 
set out each year, and afterward properly 
cared for, there would be an abundance on 
allfarms. To promote good healtb, fruit is 
most valuable and should be on the table as 
frequently as is possible, It is possible to 
have fresh fruit on the table every day in 
the year and all of it raised on the farm. 

There is yet the yard or lawn to receive 
its share ofattention. Trees should never be 
planted so near the house that their shade 
will fall upon it. This makes the honee 
damp and unwholesome. But how desolate 
is a house without being surrounded with 
trees; it can hardly be called “home.” 
Trees should be around a house, never over 
it. For the yard I prefer shade trees rather 
than fruit trees. The fruit when it falls 
attracts flies; decays, and becomes a nui- 


sance in the yard. In planting in the yard 
care should be taken not to cut off the best 
views from the house; plant the trees with 
judgment. Shrubbery should find a place 
in the yard; but it should be in clumps, 
not scattered promiscuously everywhere. 
This leaves room for « broad expanse of 
greensward, which, when kept closely 
trimmed, is generally the most beautiful 
thing in the yard, especially if unobstructed 
by an unsightly fence. Shrubbery does 
best if the ground is kept free from grass 
and manure is supplied liberally. Trim 
shrubbery immediately after it flowers. 

There are many beautiful native shrubs 
and vines in our woods, which should be 
more frequently found about our homes; 
if these are searched out, they can be re 
moved and transplanted as easily as those 
of foreign birth obtained from our nurser- 
ies. Of climbing vines the following are 
known to most persons: virgin’s bower 
(Clematis Virginica), an excellent climber, 
beautiful in flower and beautiful all 
through the autumn in fruit. Many good 
judges consider this plant more beautiful 
than many of the more showy species from 
the nurseries. The moonseed (Menisper- 
mum Canadense) is fond ef rich, damp 
soil; it has a large leaf, but inconspicuous 
flower. The Virginia-creeper (Ampleopsis 
Virginica) is abundant along fences and 
the borders of woods. It is often mistaken 
for the poison ivy; but is easily distin- 
guished by remembering that the leaf of 
the Ampleopsis is composed of five leaflets, 
while the ivy has but three. For fences 
and arbors it is excellent. The wild grape- 
vines, the fox-grape (Vitis labrusca) and 
the chicken-grape (Vitis cordifolia) are 
excellent for shade over the kitchen door, 
or over the pump or aspring. The bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens) has rich leaves, 
and the bright red fruit-vessels are beauti- 
ful all autumn and winter. The American 
wistaria (Wistaria frutesceus) is found 
along streams in the West and South. It 
has beautiful blue-purple flowers; it is 
well known, The trumphet honeysuckle 
(Lonicera sempervirens) and the sweet 
wild honeysuckle (Lonicera grata) are both 
found in our woods, and both aye often 
cultivated. The trumpet flower (Tecoma 
radicans) is common in cultivation, but 
can be found in our woods from Pennsyl- 
vania south. The yellow jasmine occurs 
wild in Virginia and south, but is well 
known in cultivation farther north, where 
it is much prized. 

Besides these various climbers «ve have 
many beautiful shrubs, some of which 
are well adapted to cultivation. We 
may mention, as found in the Northern 
United States, the following list, which 
may prove of some value; New Jersey tea 
(Canothus Americanus), low shruh, white 
flowers. The burning bush (Huonymus 
atropurpureus) and the strawberry bush 
(Euonymus Americanus), are beautiful in 
fruit and are often seen in cultivation. The 
bladder nut (Stephylea arifolia) is a 
pretty bush with a peculiar fruit pod. The 
clammy and the bristly locusts (Robina) 
are pretty in cultivation. The red pod 
(Cercis Canadensis), is a marked feature of 
the landscape in some places, with its rich 
colored flowers appearing before the leaves 


‘of the forest. There are several Spirwas, 


(meadow sweet, nine bark, steeple bush) 
which are well worthy of a place in the 
yard. The sweet-brier (Rosa rubiginosa) 
and the American crab-apple (Pyrus coro 
naria) have each a peculiar and delightful 


| odor and beautiful blossoms. The June or 


service berry (Amelanchier) is a pretty 
shrub or small tree with white flowers and 
an edible fruit, as is true also cf several of 
the white thorns (Cratwgus.) 

The familar sweet-scented shrubs (Caly- 
canthus) are all found south in the moun- 
tains, as are also several varieties each of 
currants and gooseberries (Ribes), the 
mock orange (Philadelphius) and the hy- 
drangea. The witch-hazel (Hamamelis) is 
not handsome, but very interesting because 
of its flowering in the autumn after the 
leaves have fallen. The dogwoods (Cornus), 
the snowberries (Symphoricarpus), the 
bush honeysuckles (Lonicera and Dierril- 
la), and the red-berried elder (Sambucus) 
are all worthy a place in the yard. So, 
also, several of the arrow-woods (Vibur- 
num). The button bush (Cephalanthus) is 
pretty along a stream or in low grounds. 
The heath family furnishes a large number 
of beautiful flowering shrubs, some of 
which can be cultivated with ease. We 
may name the trailing arbutus (Epigwa), 
wintergreen (Gaultheria), the stagger bush 
(Andromeda), the mountain laurels (Kal- 
mia), the gorgeous rhododendrons, and the 
lovely azaleas. To these we may add the 
fringe tree (Chionathus), the spice bush 
(Lindera), the chinquopin (Castanea), the 





hazle nut (Corylus), the hop tree (Ostrya) 
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tho bayberry (Mercia), and some willows 
(Saltz). For evergreens we have a number 
of native species which do well transplanted, 
and are beautiful while Small, as the hem- 
lock spruce, the bald cyprus, the arbor 
vite, the red cedar and the white pine. 

The planting of these native shrubs is 


urged because they are beautiful and to | 


gather them will take old and young to 
the wilds where Nature produces and trains 
living things in her own way. We ought 
often to get nearer to Nature’s works. 
The trees and plants, if taken up with 
plenty of fibrous rvots and then planted 
before these are dried out, will generally 
grow, tho in some cases, it may be neces- 
sary to plant them in localities such as they 
are naturally found in. Sometimes to cut 
off all the top, and to plant only the roots, 
gives the best results, the shrub almost 
always growing when so treated, while a 
symmetrical top of new wood is the result, 
ratber than a shapeless top of old wood. 

In our towns and villages, tree planting 
should be devoted to the setting of wide, 
spreading shade trees on the roads leading 
into the towns from. the country. We 
would recommend elms, lindens, chestnuts, 
swamp maples, etc. Trees of one kind 
should be set together. Thus, one road 
might be lined with elms, another with 
lindens, etc. If the trees could extend into 
the country, two, three, or four miles, so 
much the better. If the towns were to fur- 
nish and set the trees, I think that the 
land-owners would generally grant the 
land. The day might also be devoted to 
setting shrubbery and fruit trees on lots, 
and to improvement of the public parks. 
How real estate would advance in value in 
town and country if Arbor Day were ob- 
served in an intelligent manner! 

In our schools various exercises fill in the 
time during the day, but in all cases the 
children should see a tree properly planted; 
and then, what is of more importance, it 
should be cared for afterward so that they 
may see it grow and not perish. It is 
claimed that some millions of trees are set 
out every year in the United States, of 
which ‘but a portion live. This is entirely 
wrong. Nearly all trees and shrubs, if they 
receive proper care, will live and flourish; 
and the better the care they receive, the 
more they will flourish. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


SOME NOTES FOR THE SEASON. 
BY AGRICOLA. 











CAN it be necessary to urge on any 
farmer the necessity of taking good care of 
the farm team? The hard work of the 
spring season is now on, and a horse to be 
at his best and work at his best must have 
good feed, sufficient water and good care. 
See that the harness fits properly; unless 
it does, expect sore places on your horse. 
The farm-team harness needs a thorough 
oiling, to begin with. Feed the work team 
regularly and remember that it is time lost 
looking for a better feed than plenty of 
good oats and hay. Do not be afraid to use 
the curry-comb and brush; they are as 
good as a quart of oats any day. © 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


We believe that farmers do not give this 
matter sufficient att-ntion. First, the land 
should be plowed well. Second, it should 
be harrowed thoroughly. We believe in 
pulverizing the soil, in order to have a seed 
bed in which the seed can quickly take 
root. And it makes tillage easier all the 
season. This is peculiarly true of the corn 
ground. The corn plant likes good treat- 
ment, and it quickly responds to it. The 
proper use of the pulverizing harrow is one 
secret of having good crops. A roller can 
usually be used to good advantage on the 
oat ground after sowing. 


FENCE MAKING, 

April always brings this business to the 
front. If we must have fences (and we 
must around some fields) let us have good 
ones. They are worse than a nuisance if 
not well kept, for they give the fields a bad 
appearance and are sure to become nothiug 
but hedge-rows. The old style zigzag fence 
is a regular weed-harbor. As fast as possi- 
ble farmers should do away with this fence 
and substitute rails or wire. It pays to 
make every length of rail fence on honor. 
In most places, fences along the highway 
are altogether unnecessary: they are not 
needed for protection where stray stock are 
prohibited from running on the highways 
(as they always should be), and the clear, 
open fields, running down to the roadway, 
are certainly more pleasant to look upon. 


POTATO PLANTING AND CULTURE. 


As soon as the soil is warm and dry the 
seed potatoes should be planted; for, the 


sooner in the sooner out. This crop re- 
quires well-drained land. It should be 
thoroughly worked and liberally manured. 
This should be well-rotted compost or a 
first-class artificial fertilizer. In selecting 
the seed, try to secure a variety that is not 
particularly subject to blight or other dis- 
ease. Seed-tubers should be from well- 
matured stock, and be well sun-dried before 
planting. Numerous experiments have 
been made with planting potatoes whole 
and potatoes cut in three or four pieces; 
but, taken together, it seems to make but 
very little difference. Some prefer to plant 
in hills, while others prefer the drill sys- 
tem, and probably the latter gives the most 
general satisfaction. They should be cul- 
tivated from the time they appear above 
ground, until the young tubers are set; 
and from first to last the ground must be 
kept free from every appearance of weeds. 
KEEP A DIARY OF YOUR DAIRY. 


The writer bad occasion, a short time 
since, tocollect some figures relative to 
dairying for alocal paper. What was most 
surprising was the lack of definite know!l- 
edge of the profits (or losses) of the herd. 
No record of transactions, of receipts and 
expenditures, was kept by many of the 


dairymen. How can a man expect his 
stock to pay if he does not know their cost 
to buy, and to keep, and how much their 


produce brings? How long would a wer- 
chant expect to doa profitable business in 
this manner? Some of these farmers ac- 
tually discovered (and we believe for the 
first time), when they tock down their pen- 
cils to figure a little, that they were keep- 
ing their whole herd ata loss. It is well to 
know about these things, and the only way 
we can advise is, to keep a diary of your 
dairy. Keep an account of all incomes and 
outgoes, and begin now. 


POOR BUSINESS. 


It is poor business for the farmer to trade 
out his butter and eggs at the store. There 
is no way in which so much money (not 
trade), can be made out of butter and eggs 
as in the private market. Consumers are 
willing to pay two or three cents and even 
more per pound for butter, or per dozen for 
eggs, if these can be guaranteed fresh. 
Here is the farmer’s opportunity, and he 
cannot afford to let it slip. Many will, ot 
course, but don’t you do it. Get cash ‘for 
your produce and pay cash for your gro- 
ceries, and see if there is not a better show- 
ing on the credit side of your ledger. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











CROSSE & BLACK WELLS 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





S A-CORN SALVE sicrcisos 
De NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 

MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, III. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAINT ea eese 


toed. Don’t fail to try it. sean not for sale ‘in Tearilek. 


borhood send for and gua: to 
SEELEY BROTHEL fue. 3) Bu Barling Si Slip. N- Y¥. City. 
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AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla. 


“One peas ago I was 
taken ill with inflam- 
matory rheumatism 
being confined to my house six months. I 
came -_ of the sickness very much debili- 
ith no appetite, and my system dis- 
ortiored in cred A I commenced using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to improve 
if in smeng — soon Trecov- 
my usual health. annot say too 
> raise of this well- know medicine, nd 
— Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Ask you druggist for 


Ayer’s Raceemartiten 


Prepared-by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 



















TnARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Cantera Toreilinary 

always reliable. Once => 

at lowest prices. Ground eon of wide ous 

pa. fineness, we land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
witty Send for our valuable Agricultural 

Hand Book and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 

price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer’s Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ‘alee Chimes 
and F sails. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 
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RisiNGSUN' 
STOVE POLISH 


Pau ; vat 
nese. ; Durabi a BY ualled. 
ORSE abit Proprietors, se,1nea Mass 












ESTABLISHED 1850. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 Pearl 8t., New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Specially compounded for each separate 
crop. 

Contain just the plant food it requires. 

Very much cheaper than Stable Manure, 
considering results obtained. ; 

As they frequently more than double the 
yield 

No intelligent farmer can afford not to use 
them. 


AA AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 


PELICAN BONE FERTILIZER 
All made from Bone. 


Full particulars in our Pocket memoran- 
dum book, “‘Facts for Farmers” mailed free. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


One Month, $0,.30| One Year, $3.0v 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 








In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. . 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway. New Vork City. 
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Would they not be most likely to obtain such by buyi 
directly from the grower? 
weet costs me to raise it, but_could not slee 


qutansive collection (wi the prices of some kinds lower 


Their seed fresh 


and true. 


n 
I can buy seed paying 
sound 
I warrant seed of this class. For the same 
reason I_make special. effort to procure seed stock 
directly from their originators. You will find in my 
new seed catalogue for 1890 (sent free) the usual 
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(We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line 





ENE VA riiscs WHITE GRAPE 


EARLY, jJTEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTI & GoOoD. 






R, wos C. CHASE. z & CO. D.. Coneva, N. N.Y: 
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OUR CHEAP OFFERS for new customers order- } 
ing from this advertisement only. Re 


WE GRO! GROW Y 450 VA VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Grow Chrysanthem 


= ackets of er See 
| Gorgeous Seedling Ciadicit, 


BLLESTIONG $3.50, soe Ere 
C 3.50, | $3.90 arene 
HALLOCK &. 
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SON, QUEENS, NEW YORE, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 17, 1890. 












Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 1th, 1889. 


Dr, duger's Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 





SAnket Bew~unn, 
Vice-President 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention w our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 


< CAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 
Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail... 
Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr, Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Company 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


EUREKA SILKE. 


PURE DYE, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK |: Is : the beat for a} all 


ting, Crochet work, etc. Our pk. Eure 
Fer sh Silks, for Art. Embroidery, Repe Silk, 
Le tf rand Etching Silks are unexcelled,. TRY 


BU 
EUREKA SPOOL SILK Buttonhole “Twist. i 
and 16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of 
years and have SPE apopalarity, for the 
both in 


DIDEI ppm =) Col- 
WASTE ial ERY SILK ors, 40.cente 
per oz. aste Sewing Silk, black asso) 
colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated Pamphiet with 
rules for salting. mbroidery, etc. 10 cents mailed 
to any address by the 











STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, Pe Grand Gold 
Med i the Suey of Arts for 

66 several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York 
STEAM ENGINES 


Upright snd Horizontal 
Pectahte nnd Bont Portable. 


8 to 16 Herse Power. 
Diustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St. New York 
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< Packed Joints. 
: Leak. 
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TION, 
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FREE. 


Chicago Branch: SS LAKE STREET. 


WROUGHT IRON. 
CANNOT CRACK. 
<\. Ne Belted, Flanged or 


© Loss of Heatin Cellar. 
Largest Five Surface, in 
" fewer bogey torGrate Sur- 


S venricas ¢xeovsa. COmbination Gas ‘Machine. 


RAPID AND 


Casing pkevents | 


Send for circulars. 


DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, 


401 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 
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Cannot 





Best Independen 
Gas for City and "Country PBuilal dings. 
| Average cost lgc. per Hour per Burner. 


20 Years withont Accident or Fail- 
ure, 
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Leading Noe.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
ehouse: 26 John st reet, NewVoers 





Ac, ADAY aie HEAT YOUR HOUSE 


Bsenand = tye: or HOT WATER as peatuives. 
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Manvat on House oe FURM 


a New Home, or want to make 2 og ny 
MAN N BOILER is 27rc* i 








THE SMITH &-WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS. REVOLVER, | 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket, 


4 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition t6 other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barreis with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springtield, Mass. 
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perticulars zs address.’ THE GREA AMERICA 
to. -31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. O box 20 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 




















The Fuller Cash Carrier Co. 
Principal Office, MEADVILLE, PA. 


The best store service tem of the kind in the 


hurried salesmen. It never fails to catch, and never 
rebounds. Systems sold outright. 

Send for descriptive circular. Please mention THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


~ HOLIDAY GIFTS * 


Diamonds. and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the button-hole, 

ons Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 

© wear or tear. 

This patent back can ‘be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


oe 





171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 18:21. 
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BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 

There is no intention of setting up a 
fashionable résort. It is to be a quiet all- 
the-year living place. Prices are low, 
for the whole tract is available. 


B&NSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly develo al 
and carefully restricted. Sewe Tr, AS. min. 
Avenue Elevated 
B. pods oh a ee 
circular sent. a coe Fropert 
G. B. F. RANDOLPH, 26 Cou it. (Garfe Building). 


Brooklyn. 


=e Beauty, Brilliancy, 
. Safety & Economy, 


* Gives Big Sreapy White 














Sevtpeen IN WoRKMANSHI 
AND Finisu. 

Prices Lower THAN Any 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles, 


ER Ask » dealer it. 
Take no Other” * 


4 & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
ew York, Chicago, Boston. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Weahiagtes, Steoes Bost 
“rs New York. 
170 Senea! derene Chicago. 


BRADLEY 460K 


indies, Buckboards, Con- 











’ A cic 2 amreve, 5 
hatons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 

page catalogue an nd circular. How 

Bain dire treet fr om the ee coum. 3 > FREE 


ADLEY & C0, FERS 
W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
ge Rams, Garden 
D im gl and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
yeenet, ,» Street Washers, 


Works Founded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the ng Ex- 


1867; Vienna, Aw Austria, in 1873" 
ae Centennial Exhibition 


RINTING | RESSES.. 
Book of Type, 5c. 
. _Amateur Printers’ 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
J SEPH WATSON, 
faa Danl 1K aon —_ es OS 






















Plumbing and Water Heating. Latest Im- 

rovements in Sanitary Arrangements. Examinx 

ions and reports made with improved Applian 
to me oadision of Dwellings. JO 

63 East th Street, New York 

P. 8. ae done in any part of the country. 


Low Estimates. 


careful servis, T)Q0('S $0 wae st: BOStOD 


EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


<> Send 4c. for Itinerary for 
ARE you BD) Eastern and European 
“ans- tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas. 

; ABROADS D.D. 1606 Wallace St. Phila. 























THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, (4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST T/ME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS s 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All egents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.8.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £.P. WILSON. 
3d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ae BICYCLES 


NY j Sp D> 


lead the entire field. The» 
look better, run easier. an’ 
Jast longer than apy other-. 
Tilustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel C0, 


Ai ‘SS Sh FINS 
; MAKE 








Chicopee Falls, i shat, 
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